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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


After signing the Defense Production Act 
amendments of 1952, President Truman early 
last week had a good deal to say about provisions 
which did not appeal to him. His chief objection 
was to the loss of power which he and his aides 
suffered at the hands of Congress. There appears 
to be a basic inconsistency between these views 
of the President and the acts of his Administra- 
tion in recent months. The President’s statement 
embodies utterly fallacious notions about “stabil- 
izing” the price and wage situation and his argu- 
ment in support of his views clearly reveals a 
deep reluctance to give up power. 

Here are some of the cogent passages from the 
President’s pronunciamento: 

“Unfortunately, however, the new law weakens 
our ability to hold down prices and stabilize our 
economy. At a time when our defense production 
is still expanding and necessarily contributing to 
inflationary pressures, the Congress has weak- 
ened price controls, has limited the effectiveness 
of wage controls, has invited widespread aban- 
donment of rent controls, and has virtually can- 
celed selective credit controls. 


cs * a 
“This law gives the American people only very 


limited protection against the dangers of infla- 
tion. If the Congress provides sufficient funds for 


proper administration of this weakened Act, and 
if we have no sudden worsening of the interna- 
tional crisis, and no panic buying, we may be for- 
tunate enough to get through the next 10 months 
without serious damage to our economy. But this 
Act, nevertheless, forces us to take a serious gam- 


Continued on page 23 
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Freedom—The One 
Dominant Issue 


By HERBERT HOOVER* 
Former President of the United States 


Only living Ex-President calls attention to “inch by inch 
destruction of ramparts of free men in U. S.’’, and points 
out in past 20 years pressure groups have been fos- 
tered and appeased by Presidential power until they in- 
timidate and paralyze life of nation. Attacks Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy and condemns lack of will of West- 
ern European nations to defend themselves. Scores in- 
flation policies which he ascribes to government spending, 
corruption and taxation, and urges cutting military and 
foreign spending. Favors expansion of air power. 


This is the fifth time I have had the high honor of ad- 
dressing the conventions of the Republican party. From 
the inexorable course of nature, this is likely to be the 
last time I shall attend your conventions. In our coun- 
try one dominant issue overshadows 
all others. 

That is the freedom of men. And 
that today includes our relations to 
the rest of the world. 

At each of those four-year inter- 
vals I have pointed out the inch-by- 
inch destruction of the ramparts of 
free men in the United States. 

This issue far transcends in impor- 
tance the transitory questions of na- 
tional life. It is a matter of life itself. 

Throughout the centuries of his- 
tory freedom has been the constant 
quest of men. For this the best and 
bravest on earth have fought and 
died. 

The tablets of free men, lost in the 
dark ages, were again handed down 
to the American people. Those tablets bore not only the 
words of the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution but they expressed the very spirit of free men. 


Herbert Hoover 


Continued on page 30 


*An address by Mr. Hoover at the Republican Party National 
Convention, Chicago, lll., July 8, 1952. 
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Outlook for Production of 
Atomic Electric Power 


By EDWIN J. PUTZELL, JR.* 
Secretary, Monsanto Chemical Company 


Mr. Putzell, in revealing results of study of feasibility of 
producing plutonium and electric power by nuclear fis- 
sion, recommends construction of pilot plant to test re- 
cent scientific theories. Wants legal problems surround- 
ing ownership of reactors cleared up, and urges private 
industry be permitted to invest its own funds in construc- 
tion and operation of full scale reactor plants for pro- 
ductien of electric energy and plutonium. Holds private 
enterprise is more efficient than government operation and 
points out operation of nuclear reactors is in field of 
chemical engineering. 


Recently President Truman said that an atomic reactor 
designed for use in a submarine has been developed at 
Arco, Idaho, and will be installed in a ship now building. 
This is an important military application of power pro- 
duced from nuclear reaction. 

At the same time, parallel with . ~ 2 
this development of atomic power 4, a 
application, another program has ~— 
been taking shape in industry. Since 
the first atomic reactors went into 
operation, our ablest scientists have 
speculated, studied and experimented 
with possible applications of the heat 
which these piles generate. Most 
often, they have considered the pos- 
sibilities of converting that heat to 
steam which would drive turbines to 
create electric power. 

We, at Monsanto, are proud of the 
fact that among the earliest and most 
active participants in this field has 
been our own scientific group. Actual 
experimentation with plants for producing plutonium 
and electric power was begun at Oak Ridge’s Clinton Lab- 


Continued on page 28 


*An address by Mr. Putzell at the Fifth Annual Summer Institute 
of the University of Michigan Law School, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
June 26, 1952. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


MELVIN FELS 


Analyst, F. S. Smithers & Co. N. Y. C. 
Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Standard Oil of California 


My selection of the security I 
like best is one of the majors 
among the integrated oil compa- 
nies Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. It is 
one of the 
strongest 
units in the 
industry with 
large domestic 
and foreign 
reserves and 
provides an 
opportunity 
for future 
growth while 
yielding a 
reasonable 
rate of return. 
Some of the 
principal 
factors con- 
cerning its past growth and future 
prospects are as follows: 

(1) Since 1941 the company has 
increased its net crude oil produc- 
tion in the U. S. 175% in contrast 
to the industry average of 60%. 

(2) Sale of crude oil and prod- 
ucts have increased 178% since 
1941 against the industry average 
of 71%. 

(3) Exploration expenditures in 
1952 will amount to approximately 
$140 million—the greatest amount 
in the company’s history and $27 
million more than in 1951. 

(4) The company controls 
million acres in Canada. 

(5) At the end of 1951, the 
company’s acreage in the U. S. ex- 
ceeded 7 million acres which in- 
cluded between 1.5 million and 2 
million acres in the Williston 
Basin. 

(6) The company was among 
the pioneers in the petrochemical 
field and has a rapidly expanding 
and profitable business in this 
field of endeavor. 

(7) Standard Oil of California 
has a young, able, aggressive and 
imaginative management which is 
all-inclusive from the supervisory 
to senior executive levels. 

In 1941, 87% of the 106,531 bar- 
rels of crude oil produced daily in 
the U. S. was obtained from the 
State of California and 13% from 
the area east of the Rockies. 
Through extensive exploration the 
company has developed sufficient 
production to become one of the 
major producers in the United 
States east of the Rockies. In 
1951, daily domestic production 
averaged 288,500 barrels of crude 
and 22,900 barrels of natural gas 
liquids, a total of 311,400 barrels, 
of which 51.5% came from the 
area east of the Rockies and 48.5% 
from California. In addition, pro- 
duction in Canada and Venezuela 
has increased from 1,233 barrels a 
day in 1945 to 16,745 barrels. 
Since 1946, Standard of Cali- 
fornia’s production in states other 
than California advanced 115% as 
compared to 33% for the U. S. 
industry, excluding the State of 
California. 

During 1951, the company con- 
ducted a most aggressive leasing 
campaign and had the largest 
amount of acreage under lease at 
the year-end in its history. Acre- 
age in the U. S. totaled 7.7 million 
acres, of which approximately 1% 
to 2 million acres were in the 
United States section of the Wil- 
liston Basin. Large acreage hold- 
ings had been obtained in 
Alabama prevous to the recent 
discovery well and substantial in- 
creases were made in the com- 
pany’s holdings in Texas, Utah, 


Z bi, . v4 
Melvin Fels 
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Wyoming, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Colorado and Mississipp! In ad- 
dition, large off-shore Louisiana 
acreage is held. Major discoveries 
have recently been made in Red 
Wash Field in Uintah County, 
Utah, and Coquille Bay in Plaque- 
mines Parish, La., and seven new 
fields were established in Texas in 
1951. Due to the greatly increased 
acreage as well as its expanded 
drilling program, the company 
in 1952 should be able to in- 
crease its capabilities and add to 
its present domestic reserves. 

In Canada, California is one of 
the leaders in the development of 
the oil industry. Acreage under 
lease exceeds 11 million acres and 
ranks second to Imperial Oil Co., 
Ltd. Approximately 7.5 million 
acres are located in Alberta with 
the balance largely concentrated 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
In the Canadian section of the Wil- 
liston Basin the acreage amounts 
to roughly 2% million acres. The 
Acheson Field near Edmonton was 
definitely established in 1951 as a 
major Canadian oil field. Forty 
wells had been drilled in this area 
by the year-end and the field 
ranks as the fourth largest pro- 
ducer. Extensive geophysical 
work is being continued in 1952 
and, with accelerated drilling, the 
company can look forward to 
*radually increasing production in 
Canada, 

Conservative but well informed 
sources estimate Standard Oil of 
California’s Western Hemisphere 
oil reserves substantially in excess 
of 1% billion barrels, practically 
all of which is in the United 
States, and natural gas reserves at 
more than 4 trillion cubic feet. In 
the Eastern Hemisphere, where 
the company has a 30% ownership 
in Arabian American Oil Co., and 
a 50% interest in the Caltex Cos.., 
California has an interest in oil 
reserves conservatively estimated 
between 4 ard 5 billion barrels. 
In the United States in 1951, the 
company drilled 502 wells in con- 
trast to 474 in 1950. Of the wells 
drilled, 81 were of an exploratory 
nature against 45 the previous 
year. The rate of success expe- 
rienced by the company was above 
the average for the industry. Of 
the development wills drilled 
91.9% were successful and 22.2% 
of the exploratory wells were pro- 
ductive as compared to the indus- 
try average of 83.4% and 17.4%, 
respectively. 

In the past few years a large 
modernization and expansion pro- 
gram of refining capacity has 
taken place. Since 1941, Standard 
Oil of California has increased re- 
finery runs 142% against 68% for 
the industry. The increase of 25% 
in 1951 was the largest annual in- 
crease in the last 10 years, due to 
the expansion of the Perth Amboy 
and Salt Lake refineries which 
were completed early in 1951. As 
a result of the enlarged refining 
capacity in 1951, net crude pro- 
duction to refinery runs declined 
from 85% to 72%. However, a 
portion of the company’s equity in 
Middle East production is refined 
in the United States, and this pro- 
duction is not reflected in Cali- 
fornia’s crude output. 


The company, one of the leaders 
in the petrochemical field, has 
two wholly owned chemical sub- 
sidiaries—Oronite Chemical Co. 
and California Spray Chemical 
Corp. These two companies con- 
tributed about 7% of the total 
sales of the corporation in 1951 
with the Oronite Co. supplying 
more than half of the $65 million. 
Oronite sells basic chemicals (1) 
to the soap industry for making 
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detergents; (2) to the paint in- 
dustry; (3) to the fiber industry, 
du Pont for its Dacron; (4) to the 
plywood industry; (5) to the plas- 
tic industry; (6) to industries 
engaged in manufacture of elec- 
tronics, cables, adhesives, and 
many others. The field of petro- 
chemicals is still largely unex- 
plored and active research an 
development of the sales areas 
should provide additional sources 
of profits in the future. Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp. is 
the largest merchandiser of chem- 
icals for pest control, and in this 
field the company holds a domi- 
nant position. With the opening 
of new distribution outlets a con- 
tinuation of its past growth is 
assured. 

Of the large natural gas re- 
serves of 4 trillion cubic feet, Cali- 
fornia produced roughly 150,000 
million cubic feet and sold 87,000 
million cubic feet, the balance 
being utilized by the company. 
The price received for the natura! 
gas is substantially above the na- 
tional average because the major- 
ity of its reserves are in California 
where the demand is far greater 
than the supply. 

Standard of California’s huge 
investment in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere is carried on the books at 
$14,860,000 as compared to the net 
worth of these properties of $291,- 
000,000 or over $10 a share. This 
valuation does not reflect any 
value for the 4 to 5 billion barrels 
of oil reserves. The company has 
an ownership in refineries in 
France, Spain, Italy, Holland, 
Japan and Australia, as well as 
Saudi Arabia and Bahrein, with 
additional refineries under con- 
struction or planned in the Phi!- 
ippines, Australia and Lebanon. 
In addition to Middle East pro- 
duction, production or exploration 
in Java, Indonesia, Borneo and 
Australia is taking place. The 
development of the properties in 
Sumatra is expected to add ap- 
proximately 40,000 barrels daily 
of new production. Distribution 
of products is carried on in all 
countries outside of the Iron Cur- 
tain except in a relatively small 
section of Western Africa. 

The growth of earnings since 
1941 has been outstanding. Net 
income has advanced from $29.9 
million to $173.3 million, or $1.04 
a share to $6.05 a share. Due to 
a higher than average productiv- 
ity per well the company is able 
to carry a larger percentage of 
gross income through to net than 
most major oil companies. The 
record of per share earnings anda 
dividends is biven below. 

*Per Share 
Earned Dividends 


$1.04 $0.68 

1.07 0.68 

1.26 0.91 

1.52 0.91 

1.94 0.91 

2.34 1.04 

3.74 1.45 

5.63 1.81 

1.90 

2.50 

: 2.60 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split 


in 1951 and 5% stock dividends in 
1950 and 1949. 


In 1951, the 
from companies 
Hemisphere 50% 


income received 
in the Eastern 
or less owned 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 





Additional Commen!s on “‘UN— 


Why It Is Doomed to Fail’ 


Provision made for more letters commenting on William A. 
Robertson’s article in which he contended that the United Na- 
tions, because of its mixed and nondescript composition, among 
other reasoas, is incapable of achieving the objectives, includ- 
ing maintenance of world peace, which prompted its establish- 
ment. Suggesting U. S. withdrawal from UN, Mr. Robertson 
argued that this country, acting independenily, could accom- 
plish more good for the world than any such body as the UN. 


In our issue of July 3, on 
page 3, we gave some of the let- 
ters received in connection with 
the views expressed by William 
A. Robertson, member of the 
New York Bar, in the article 
“The United Nations—Why It Is 
Doomed to Fail” which appeared 
on the cover page of the 
“Chronicle” of June 19. We are 
able to accommodate in today’s 
issue some of the other commu- 
nications elicited by the article 
and these appear further below. 

In his article, Mr. Robertson 
set forth the reasons for his be- 
lief that the United Nations is 
incapable of achieving any of 
its stated objectives, including 
the prevention of war. The 
very feature of the UN that was 
hailed as its crowning virtue— 
its internationalism—is, in real- 
ity, its outstanding weakness, 
said Mr. Robertson. Another 
insurmountable impediment to 
its success, he wrote, is “its 
mixed and nondescript compo- 
sition,’ the membership thus 
including nations of Europe and 
Asia, for example, which have 
nothing in common and hence 
can hardly be expected to agree 
on any measures that conflict 
with historical behavior. 

Mr. Robertson concluded that 
the United States would serve 
its own best interest and that of 
the entire world by withdraw- 
ing from the United Nations. 
Acting independentiy, he said, 
the United States could achieve 
more for the world than any 
“federation of 60 nations that 
do not know their own minds.” 

As already noted, we gave 
some of the letters commenting 
on Mr. Robertson’s article in lest 
week’s issue. Additional com- 
munications follow and others 
will appear in subsequent issues. 
—Editor. 


EARLE G. HINES 


Chairman, 
Gen. Precision Equipment Corp. 

I have been asked whether I 
agree with the author, Mr. Robert- 
son, in his summation of his opin- 
ion as expressed in the article: 
“The United Nations—Why It Is 
Doomed to Fail.” 

I can do so in a very brief man- 
ner. Often as I have been riding 
up the East River Drive I have 
seen the new United Nations 
building in the distance lighted by 
the morning or afternoon sun. At 
such a time, and from such a van- 
tage point, this building looks for 
all the world like a gigantic tomb- 
stone and I have often thought 
that it probably is a headstone for 
the grave of Uncle Sam unless we 
get out of that polyglot organiza- 
tion. 


Cc. P. CONRAD 


President, 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co. 

I agree with Mr. William A. 
Robertsen’s general conclusion 
that the United Nations as now 
set up cannot bring about world 
yeace, The 
fiction that all 
nations are 
equal is un- 
tenable. I 
personally 
feel that the 
Christian na- 
tions of the 
world should 
form an or- 
ganization and 
set up stand- 
ards for ad- 
mission to 
membership 
in this asso- 
ciation which 
would give 
the other nations of the world a 
goal to work for. I reaiize that my 
suggestion will meet with a great 
deal of opposition. I am quite 
aware that a large segment of the 
population in the United States is 
not now disposed to recognize that 
world peace can probably be es- 
tablished only on Christian prin- 
ciples but I personally hold this 
view. 

One of the greatest forces now 
working toward the goal of world 
peace is Moral Rearmament. The 
basic principles of this movement 
are Christian and where they have 
been adopted by groups, large or 





Cc. P. Conrad 


small, striking progress toward 
peace in those groups has been 
achieved. 


ELMER DAVIS 


American Broadcasting Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


I have read with interest Mr. 
Robertson’s remarks on the 
United Nations. They seem to me 
to amount to saying, What’s the 
good of living since you are going 
to die anyway? I do not think the 
UN is worth much at present, but 
perhaps impotence is one of its 
virtues, since it could do nothing 
much to injure the interests of the 
United States. If the current ten- 
sion between East and West blows 
up in a major war, we shall have 
to substitute something else after 
we have won it. In the meantime, 
this organization seems to me to 
serve some minor but useful pur- 
poses. 


L. E. LEVERONE 
President, 
Nationwide Food Service, Inc. 
There isn’t a thing that Mr. 
Robertson has said with which I 
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Climbing Banks 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Author of 


“Expanding Your Income” 


The current expediticn of Swiss mountaineers up Mt. Evcrest 

suggested today’s title; but the climbing discussed here will 

relate to financial altitudes—the climbing deposits and earnings 
of certain eminent banking instiiutions. 


In the past ten days you simply 
couldn’t peruse any financial page 
or journal without running afoul 
of the traditional ads showing the 
balance shcets 
of our most 
opulent and 
e.egant bank- 
ing institu- 
tions; usually 
including ros- 
ters of the 
legal lions. in- 
dustrial vir- 
tuosos, trans- 
portation ty- 
coons, cou- 
pon - bearing 
bankers and 
the generally 
magnificentlv 
solvent, or eminent gentlemen 
comprising their boards of direc- 
tors. The balance sheets, too, 
looked impressive, for there are a 
lot of fine, fabulously resourced, 
banks in America today. There 
ought to be, with commercial bank 
deposits growing 6% annually and 
more corporations and individ- 
uals who are good credit risks, 
than ever before in our history. 

But these big metropolitan in- 
stitutions differ importantly as to 
just how they go about this busi- 
ness of banking. Some carry on 
the cloistered, traditional carriage- 
trade kind of banking which was 
standard operating procedure un- 
til the dawn of the thirties—de- 
positors mostly wealthy individ- 
uals, or big corporations, served 
with icy correctness by vested 
vice-presidents, assaying high in 
white pique. With this type of 
bh »k, branches are minimized and 
« ~sumer financing is not gen- 
erally fashionable. 

The second general class of big 
banks is the chain store, or super- 
market type, where a wide variety 
of financial service is offered to 
many thousands (in certain cases 
millions) of depositors. It is this 
class which is dynamic; it is this 
class which is building up what 
it takes to make banks grow— 
deposits! And, of course, a num- 
ber of banks ply in the middle 
ground between these two ge- 
nuses. 


Before we touch upon actual 
case examples, certain current 
banking phenomena should be 
noted. First, New York City is 
losing ground as the banking cen- 
ter of America. In 1938, about 
35% of all deposits were in the 
New York Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. Today, only 25% are here, 
with biggest increases in the 
South and West. New York still 
has 10 of the 20 largest banks, 
but cities like Dallas, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco are threatening 
in this department. Secondly, the 
big earners, and the big growers, 
stress extensive branch banking, 
personal loans, instalment credit 
and savings deposits. The same 
reasons that prompted Macy’s to 
open suburban branches prompted 
the big time banks to do likewise. 
Waiting for coveys of millionaires 
to file into a hallowed, down-town 
marble money monolith, can no 
longer be relied upon as a de- 
pendable deposit builder. 


Then, too, in management mat- 
ters, banks differ widely. Some, 
in their bond portfolios lean to 
short maturities. Guaranty Trust 
in New York has Governments 
maturing on the average in less 
than two years; while the First 
National Bank of New York has 
an average government bond ma- 
turity (at 12/31/51) 7% years 

: away. The longer maturities ob- 


sra U. Cobleigh 


viously give larger yield but also 
greater market motion up or 
down. 

Another passing note—the Cali- 
fornia banks have two big bulges 
over their eastern brethren, (1) 
they have no mutual savings banks 
to compete with on time deposits; 
(2) and they are free as birds to 
open branch offices. 

Although bank stocks today are 
generally thought of as the most 
conservative of equities, they do 
follow with considerable fidelity 
the up and down trend of the Dow 
Jones Industrial Averages. While 
I have no personal knowledge on 
this point, friends of mine deeply 
imbued with market formulae 
suggest that bank shares are 
among the most faithful cyclical 
performers. They tell me that 
price-earnings ratios here are not 
the controlling factor, but yields. 
In their occult oscillatory system, 
premier bank stocks swing from 
approximately 64%% yields to as 
low as 3%. In the first phase, 
bank stocks (in their opinion) are 
an indicated “buy”; and on, or 
near, a 3% basis, these issues 
should be sold. Mind you, this is 
no solid formula, I present; it’s 
merely a theory offered for your 
own research, acceptance or re- 
jection. The charts of the past 
give it some validity, but in this 
baffling era of coon skin caps, 
mink coats, and skunky political 
deals, who knows how it will per- 
form in the future? 

Another thing any random 
student of bank stock values 
should note is that New York 
banks sell at a premium—some- 
times a big premium—over inland 
or West Coast financial institu- 
tions. Carrying this thought just 
a little further, the shares of some 
New York banks sold during 1951, 
on the average, at nearly 16 times 
earnings, while the Cleveland 
Trust Co. and National Bank of 
Detroit shares average sales were 
at about 9 times earnings. Is this 
not too drastic a discount for in- 
land institutions? In other words, 
have not investors been paying a 
little too heavy a premium for 
Atlantic Seaboard bank shares. 
just because they’re older, better 
known and, through the years, far 
more heavily lodged in istitu- 
tional and trust portfolios? I pro- 
pound no judgment; I merely ask 
the question. 


As a classic example not only of 
size, but maximization of a trend 
toward multiple personal services 
to depositors, may I present to 
you, Bank of America National 
Trust and Savings Association, of 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 
the largest bank in the U. S. with 
deposits (6/30/52) of $6,881,410,176, 
and 527 branches throughout Cali- 
fornia also London, Manila, Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Bangkok). 
This sprawling, but highly suc- 
cessful, institution is the length- 
ened shadow of a man—A. P. 
Giannini, who had such confi- 
dence in the ordinary Joe De- 
positor that the bank now has 
4,700.000 of them. Roughly 48% 
of deposits are of the savings va- 
riety permitting extensive invest- 
ment in high yielding mortgages. 
i As a tribute to Bank of Amer- 
ica management, 1951 earnings 
were 15% on capital funds. 

Bank of America, of which 24 
million shares are extant, now 
sells at about 30, which, based on 
1951 dividend of $1.60 yields 
5.3%. Offhand that yield looks 
attractive, and only the high pre- 
mium over book value ($17.16 
per share at the 1951 year-end 
apparently keeps these shares 


from being more aggressively 
bought. If growth is a goal, Bank 
of America appears to offer it. 
It seems to me Philadelphia 
deserves a new iook, for banking 
purposes. As a port, this city 
zoomed in World War II; it is now 
the second largest U. S. oil re- 
finery center; and the new Fair- 
less Works of U. S. Steel will 
make it, within three years, a 
leading steel center. All this 
means more population, substan- 
tial growth of bank deposits, and 
heavy loan demands. It’s good for 
banks in the area, and presents 
new horizons for their progress. 
Of the titans of deposit in Phila- 
delphia, I like best the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Banking and 
Trusts. It has the most branches, 
22: it’s the most aggressive in 
consumer loans with $115 million 
out of a total loan account of 
$273 million at the 1951 year-end, 
in this category. Progressive man- 
agement is indicated by 7.7% 
earnings on capital funds, 4.16% 
average rate on loans, and exten- 
sive modernization of buildings 
and branches. At 38, with indi- 
cated dividends of $1.80, Penna. 
Company shares seem a very solid 
value in a growing financial area. 


For those seeking broader geo- 
graphical diversification, without 
sacrifice in essential quality, and 
with perhaps superior provision 
for growth in value, look at Cleve- 
land Trust Co., American Trust 
Company (San Francisco), Seat- 
tle-First National Bank, and Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas. 
All these are fine, front-rank in- 
stitutions. 


Top quality bank stocks have 
proved, longer than any other 
major class of equities you can 
name (except perhaps insurance 
shares), their ability to survive 
prosper and grow, under every 
sort of economic condition. Bank 
of New York has paid dividends 
continuously since 1785; National 
City Bank since 1813; Chemical 
since 1828; Bank of Manhattan 
since 1848; Chase National (more 
recently founded) since 1879; and 
there are dozens boasting a 50- 
year record without a pass. And 
the best-run banks, in expanding 
sections of America, have been 
climbing steadily, in book value, 
earning power, dividends, and 
price. You’ve got to give them 
credit—and vice versa! 


Mord M. Bogie 


Mord M. Bogie, President of 
Schroder Rockefeller & Co., In- 
corporated, New York, and Chair- 
man of the Board of International 
Railways of 
Central Amer- 
ica, died July 8 
at the age 
of 48. 

Mr. Bogie 
was a native 
of Richmond, 
Missouri, and 
is an alum- 
nus of the 
University of 
Wisconsin. He 
joined Schro- 
der Rockefel- 
ler & Co., In- 
corporated, in 
1938 and has 
been Presi- 
dent for the past 11 years. Prior 


to joining Schroder Rockefeller, 
he was with H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
in Chicago and was well known in 
the utilities field. 

He was Vice-President and a 
Director of Froedtert Corp., Mil- 
waukee, and was on the Boards 
of Directors of Colonial Utilities 
Corp., Philippine Airlines, Rock- 
wood & Co., Rootes Motors and 
Grolier Society, Inc. 

Funeral services will be held to- 
day (July 10) at 4:00 p.m. at 
Frank E. Campbell Funeral Home, 
8ist Street and Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Mord M. Bogie 
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Will Reason Replace 
Emotion in Stock Market? 


By SAM GLASSER 


Author analyzes nature of bull markets as revealed by past 
experiences, and notes “stocks do not move together,” but rise 
and decline at diverse periods. Cites illustrations of move- 
ments in individual stocks, and says emotionalism rather than 
reason ruled previous upward trends. Holds question now is 
whether present bull market, in its final phase, will result in 
abandonment of caution and an expanded volume that will lift 
up neglected and “dawdling” issues. 


The current bull move, which 
began in June, 1949, it now can be 
noted, has been described as 
“highly selective” by the gra- 
cious partici- 
pants, and 
discrimina- 
tory, mad- 
dening and 
even disgust- 
ing by most 
others. Al- 
though all 
bull markets 
are “differ- 
ent” and “un- 
orthodox,” 
particularly to 
the trader or 
investor hung 
and heavy 
with laggards, 
they do somewhat pursue a fa- 
miliar pattern. 


Reviewing previous lengthy 
rises, one finds in each instance 
a slow, crawling incipience, then 
a slightly accelerated rate of pace 
and advance, and finally a boiling, 
perhaps frenzied orgy of both vol- 
ume and price hikes. Naturally a 
moderate period of time is con- 
sumed during this process, and 
there are days and sometimes 
weeks when action is dull and 
price changes limited—as well as 
descending. And all through this, 
even when momentum and prices 
are advancing, little attention ap- 
parently is accorded the funda- 
mentals. 


Stocks Act Diversely 


Notable throughout the per- 
formance is that old axiom — 
stocks do not all move together. 
Some make their tops early and 
are declining long before the in- 
dices record their highs while 
others are late movers and con- 
form with the “Averages.” <A 
rotational pattern sets in which 
fans the emotional flame with the 
burning query—what’s going to 
move next? Caution and disci- 
pline, facts and fundamentals are 
supplanted by something “hot on 
the ticker tape.” Perhaps it is 
this attitude and consequent ac- 
tion that is responsible for this 
striking fact—at some time in the 
progress of a bull market each 
stock gets a worthwhile propul- 
sion. 

Not so the 1949———? version, to 
date. So far only a few groups 
have participated in the advance 
and the rise in those issues is 
solid and sound, logical and jus- 
tified. True the demand has been 


dominated by the experienced in-~— 


vestor, pension and trust funds as 
well as the mutual funds but the 
smaller buyer has also been active 
but prudent and wary, too. 


It is not difficult to understand 
the attraction of the chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, the oils and 
other natural resource issues. 
Earnings and dividends have im- 
proved and growth prospects are 
encouraging in each instance. Pro- 
tection as an inflation hedge also 
enhances the favoritism. It is hard 
to reconcile the fact, however, 
that many big-name well situated 
issues have performed so poorly 
marketwise in comparison with 
previous performances under siiti- 
ilar statistics. 


Case Histories 


Specifically, there’s the case of 
Air Reduction. In the 1936-7 Lull 


move it reached a high of around 
80, earned about $2.80 per share 
and paid abouf $1.50. In the 
1945-6 rise the stock attained a 
height of 5934, earned around $2 
and paid about $1.75 in dividends. 
Currently the stock is quoted at 
25, earned around $2.60 for 1951 
and disbursed $1.40. Then there’s 
the case of solid Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Sold as high as 196 and 200 in the 
two mentioned peak markets 
while earning and paying the 
same dividends as today, when it 
brings around 155 per. share. 
American Tobacco is another ex- 
ample. Highs of 99 and 99% were 
registered in the former years on 
lesser earnings and dividends 
than now when it is quoted 
around 58. These are only the 
“A’s.” Issues such as Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Coca Cola, Continental 
Can, General Foods, Great West- 
ern Sugar, George Helme, Int’l 
Shoe, International Nickel, Lig- 
gett & Myers, Macy, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Pullman, Reynolds To- 
bacco B, Standard Brands, Timken 
Roller Bearing, Underwood Cor- 
poration, United Shoe Machine, 
U.S. Pipe, Westinghouse Airbrake 
and Woolworth, all fall in the 
same category. 


In lower priced, more specu- 
lative stocks there are literally 
hundreds of examples. Many are 
selling at fractions of former 
highs. 

It is definitely not the inten- 
tion of the writer to convey the 
idea that the securities mentioned, 
or referred to, are a purchase. 
Perhaps their apathy is well war- 
ranted and conversely the hefty 
rises in previous bull markets 
were not justified. One fact is 
obvious. In other bull trends 
emotionalism rather than reason 
ruled. 

Question now is will there yet 
be a final phase of the push when 
caution will be abandoned and 
volume will swell and reach out 
to lift all of the dawdling and ne- 
glected issues? 

The answer might be found in 
the story of the very conserva- 
tive poker player who for the 
greater part of the evening played 
his cards with utmost care, dili- 
gence and skill but wound up the 
night making a four-card draw 
to a slice of toast. 


Herman G. Mell Joins 
Smith, Barney & Go. 


Herman Mell 


(Special to Tae Frnancrat Curontcie) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Herman G. 
Mell has become associated with 
Smith, Barney & Co., 39 South La 
Salle Street. Mr. Mell was for- 
merly with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 
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State of Trade 
and Industry 
X J 


Total industrial production for the nation as a whole de- 
creased for the fifth consecutive week, continuing to reflect the 
adverse effects of the diminishing stocks of steel. Estimates placed 
more than a million workers without employment as a result of 
the steel dispute. Compared with a year ago total output remained 
at a moderately lower level and was about 10% below the record 
attained during World War II. 


Initial claims fgr unemployment insurance benefits rose 12% 
to the highest level in five weeks and were 17% higher than the 
year before. 


The impact of the steel strike on unemployment in the Detroit 
area may go higher than last fall when it was considered a na- 
tional problem, according to the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, which estimates that by Wednesday of this week 
there will be 155,300 jobless workers—10.8% of the area’s total 
work force. This compares with 149,000 out of work in Novem- 
ber, 1949—the previous high—and with 121,900 last December. 

The sixth week of the steel strike finds industry gasping for 
breath with no hope of early release from the steel vacuum, ac- 
cording to “The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly in its 
current summary of the steel trade. One by one manufacturing 
plants—both defense and civilian—are expiring from the produc- 
tion picture. And still nothing is being done to get production 
started again, it asserts. 


The steel companies and the union, states this trade weekly, 
are as hopelessly deadlocked as ever over the non-economic issue 
of the union shop. The last secret meeting of the Big Six steel 
companies ended with a note of finality—they would never sur- 
render to the union shop. The union case is based on a Wage Sta- 
bilization Board recommendation, 


The nation’s manufacturing plants are in desperate plight. 
Steel losses by the end of this week will total 13,200,000 ingot tons. 
Total losses from strikes since World War II are now placed at 
more than 40,000,000 tons. 


By the end of this week the auto industry will be at least 
70% idle, it adds. Auto companies are hustling feverishly to fin- 
ish every chassis they have started. This is exhausting their parts 
supply lines as well as their inventory on hand. Even if the steel 
strike were settled immediately the auto industry would be flat 
on its face for at least three or four weeks. 


Lake ore shipments already lost make a supply crisis late next 
winter appear certain. 


The plan to reopen a few selected struck plants has been 
abandoned partly because it was not feasible and partly because 
of union bickering over what plants should be opened and what 
workers should get paid, continues this trade authority. 


The union has also sabotaged the plan to ship finished steel 
for defense work from struck plants insisting that only union 
men should do this work. The companies said the regular crews 
should handle the steel—even though some workers did not belong 
to the union. Meanwhile defense production lines are grinding to 
a halt for lack of steel. 


The only visible means of ending the strike is use of the 
Taft-Hartley Law by President Truman. So far the only hint from 
him is that he will not use it. How long he can maintain this 
position in the face of a wilting economy remains to be seen, it 
declares. 


All pre-strike predictions of the steel market are now out the 
window. A very tight market is now expected into the first part 
of 1953. Steel inventories and supply lines have been drained. 
After the strike ends it will take at least two weeks to resume 
shipments—even to high priority customers. On some products 
new business probably can’t be taken before the first quarter of 
1953, concludes “The Iron Age.” 


Steel shortages and the Independence Day holiday cut auto 
output this week 30% from the previous week, states “Ward’s 
Automotive Reports.” 


Production this week will fall further, it added, with about 
70% of the industry’s car and truck facilities idle. 


“Ward’s” stated that “plans are shaping to advance such holi- 
days wherever possible to coincide with steel-enforced close- 
downs, mirroring industry pessimism regarding any near-term 
resumption in automotive production.” 

In the first six months this year the United States automotive 
industry assembled 2,199,193 cars and 636,753 trucks, against 
3,109,134 cars and 785,443 trucks in the 1951 period. 

Most car makers have been “stripping” their chassis and final 
assembly lines “to get every unit possible into dealers’ hands be- 
fore the steel tie-up closes it tight after mid-July,” the above 
agency stated. 
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Steel Industry Enters Sixth Consecutive Week of 
Sharply Curtailed Output Due to Strike 


The worst is yet to come. That’s the outlook on steel shortages 
resulting from the steelworkers’ strike, says “Steel,” the weekly 
magazine of metalworking. The bulk of the steel industry has been 
closed down five weeks but except for random cases steel users 
have been able to operate without difficulty. The steel users have 
been living off their inventories. Now, except for rare cases, the 
inventories are nearly depleted, or at least unbalanced. 

States this trade weekly, it will take 10 days to get mills back 
to capacity operations and start steel flowing from them. And 
there is less than the normal amount of steel on mill floors ready 
for shipment once the plants are opened; the strike was antici- 
pated and every effort was exerted to make shipment, and through 


Continued on page 31 
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line with the public’s resentment 
of the Roosevelt Supreme Court 


GOP Offers Small Prospect for 
Return to Fiscal Soundness 


Party’s Candidates and Platform 


Entangled in Compromise and Me-Too-ism 
By A. WILFRED MAY 


CHICAGO, July 9— Observa- another, fiscal socialization is con- 
tion of the goings-on here seems doned—even if but hesitatingly 
to reveal unmistakably that irre- and UNWITTINGLY. 
spective of the Convention’s 


packing scheme, is it prone io 
resent White House breaking of 
the traditional rules here too. 


Playing the Political Game in 
Agriculture 


Likewise on agricultural policy, 
the need for retaining favor with 
the farm vote has prompted the 
Republicans quite wholehearted 
retention of the support principle, 
in the face of former President 
Hoover’s terming of the Brannan 


choice as its “Mr. Republican’s” Indifferent Plan as “pure Fascism mixed with 
Presidential Attitude give away programs.” 
nominee, the Skepticism over the GOP’s Of course, a party’s platform is 


GOP’s direc- sound money intentions is also 
tion on the importantly warranted by the 
important is- attitude of Senator Taft, not be- 
sues will be cause of his position as a leading 
pervaded with candidate, but rather as a result 
“mse-too-ism” of the socializers’ sector of hix 
via  politics- party. Asked by this corresponc- 
conscious ent this morning for his reactior 


a very impermanent basis for fu- 
ture action; and the subsequently 
chosen candidate will interpret 
and promote it as he himself sees 
fit, in accordance with his own 
philosophy and the political ex- 
igencies of the moment. As Chair- 
man Herter himself remarked to 





compromis- to the desirability of returning tc me, a platform is something one 
ing in lieu of gold convertibility, the conserva- leaves when the train departs, but 
clearcut dif- tive “Mr. Republican” manifestec in this instance, as we have shown 


ferences with 
the existing 
Administra- 
tion. At most, 
only a change 
in atmosphere will result from 
a Republican November victory— 
at least on the domestic scene. 


This cynical prophecy is neces- 
Sitated by this correspondent 
learning today of the activities 


of the Resolutions Committee and 
of the course and results of its 
platform - constructing delibera- 
tions, coupled with the behavior 
of key party leaders. 

The actual state of affairs is 
particularly well typified here in 
the field of taxation and money- 
matters, which are considered the 
most undramatic and uninterest- 
ing of all by the Convention’s 
candidates, the platform-design- 
ers’ delegates, and the spectators 


in the foregoing, the passenger- 
candidate will not essentially for- 
sake his platform if suspended in 
the mid-air of compromise. 


Wm. A. Sholten With 
N. Y. Hanseatic Corp. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill. — William A. 
Sholten is representing New York 
Hanseatic Corporation in Chicago. 
Mr. Sholten who was recently as- 
sociated with Shields & Company, 
in the past was a partner in Shol- 
ten, Knight & Co. and Woodruff, 
Sholten & Co. 


indifference; an indifference 
wholly inconsistent with his ever- 
ready outspokeness On sO many 
other issues; but wholly consistent 
with his temporizing with a re- 
turn to the gold standard and 
redeemable currency, as evidenced 
in his New York press conference 
of June 12, in which he barely 
indicated that he would be willing 
to go along. 

The me-too-ism exhibited here 
on this question of money by Mr 
Taft is not at all inconsistent wit! 
his voting record on other fillip 
to socialization, from housing tc 
education to public power. 

If we get me-too-ism from Taft 
can we expect aught else from the 
Eisenhowerites or the discernible 
dark horses? 


Other Gestures 

The GOP policymakers like- 
wise are doing their duty in in- 
serting strictures against spending 
and for progressive reduction of 
income taxation. Here; again, as 
explained by Mr. Herter, “the 
Party of the Right” feels that, in 
practice, relief from the confis- 
catory tax burden must be grad- 
ual and will take time—particu- 
larly if the continuation of cold 
war is to be assumed. 


Also taking time to effect, if it 
ever will be enacted, is the pro- 
posal adopted for the elimination 
of the present double taxation of 
corporate income, because of cor- 
relative measures which will have 
to accompany it. No popular po- 
litical trouble from this compara- 
tively technical matter is antici- 
pated. 

Similiarly safe — politically —is 
the conferring of independence on 





A. Wilfred May 


With Hamilton Manage. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Lester P. Si- 
merson is now associated with 
Hamilton Management Corpora- 
tion, 445 Grant Street. 


Joins A. W. Benkert 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BRADENTON, Fla.—Charles C. 
Mackle is now connected with A. 
W. Benkert & Co., Inc., of New 
York. 


With Gordon Graves & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla.—Peter T. Seaborn 
is now associated with Gordon 
Graves & Co., Shoreland Building. 


Holmes-Sandman Add 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
STOCKTON, Calif.—Charles B. 
Pearson has become connected 
with Holmes & Sandman, Bank of 
America Building. 


Pussyfooting on Sound Money 

Highlighting the seemingly in- 
escapable urge to compromise and 
appease all the voters is the mone- 
tary plank (or splinter) of the 
taxation and monetary policy sec- 
tion of the platform. Im the first 
place, despite all the castigation of 
the present Administration’s dis- 
honest debauchery and bankrupt- 
ing of the nation’s money, a 
return to gold convertibility is 
urged only with caution and reser- 
vation, as explained in an ex- 
clusive interview with this 
correspondent by Resolutions 
Subcommittee Chairman Christian the Federal Reserve System from 
A. Herter this afternoon, Whether the domination of the Treasury 
or not the limiting word “early” and the White House. In fact, in 
in lieu of “immediate” is finally to 
stick in the plank’s advocacy of 
return to gold, the former is un- 
mistakably the sense of the con- 
text and definitely does reflect 
the thought and intention of the 
party’s leaders in this field. 

In other words, they feel that 
there shall be a return to gold | 
only when it is practicable. Un- 
der the firm presumption that it 
would be who!ly impractical to 
take the step now. Their thought a 
is that the flow of gold is a meas- 
ure of, rather than a check to, the 
course of a nation’s financial ill- 
ness. So, not so far differing from - 


Ps reputed ‘| ~~ GORDON GRAVES & CO. 

















We take pleasure in announcing 


| MR. FAIRFIELD S. PERRY 


formerly with the Chase National Bank of New York 


has been admitted to our firm 


as a general partner 


Mr. Perry will specialize in financing and investment 
banking service for industrial companies. 


the GOP’s reputed fiscal reform- 
ers too are putting the cart before 
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dinned into our ears, while from 
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The Administration’s Tragic 
Blunders at Home and Abroad 


By DOUGLAS MacARTHUR* 
General of the U. S. Army 


General MacArthur accuses the Democratic Administration of 
leading nation into fiscal instability, political insecurity and 
military weakness. Points out as Republican Party Goals: 
(1) restoration of integrity in government; (2) government 
economy; (3) purging government and education of disloyal 
and immoral elements; (4) raising value of dollar; (5) reduc- 
tion of tax burden; (6) correction of social inequities; (7) 
protection of both worker and industry in interest of public; 
(8) encouraging initiative and independence in agriculture, 
and (9) national rearming in way not to burden the people. 


Mr. Chairman, 
tlemen 

Possibly never before has a 
soldier been called to a rostrum 
such as this to participate in the 
deliberations of a great political 
party. I approach the task in a 
spirit of humility born of full un- 
derstanding of my own marked 
limitations, but fortified by so 
solemn an obligation 

In this unusual assignment, I 
feel a deep consciousness of the 
nature and gravity of the crusade 
upon which we now embark—a 
crusade to which all sound and 
patriotic Americans, irrespective 
of party, anay well dedicate their 
hearts and minds and fullest ef- 
fort. Only thus can our beloved 
country restore its spiritual and 
temporal strength and regain once 
again the universal respect. 

I speak with sense of pride that 
all of my long life I have been a 
member of the Republican party, 
as was before me my father, an 
ardent supporter of Abraham Lin- 
coln. I have an abiding faith that 
this party, if it remains true to 
its great traditions, can provide 
the country with a _ leadership 
which, as in the days of Lincoln, 
will bring us back to peace and 
tranquillity. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary here 
to indict the present Administra- 
tion for all of its tragic blunders. 
For that indictment has already 
found full expression in the re- 
sentments which have poured 
from the hearts of the American 
people from north to south, east 
te west, with no distinction of 
race, creed, color or political af- 
filiation. 

I know. From the four corners 
of the land, I have seen; I have 
heard. It has been a spontaneous 
expression reflecting a deep sense 
of fear that our leaders, in their 
insatiate demand for ever more 
personal power, might destroy 
the republic and erase from the 
earth those mighty principles of 
government which brought to this 
land a liberty, a dignity and a 
prosperity never before known. 
It has been an expression of faith 
in our ultimate destiny as a free 
people; an acknowledgment of in- 
dividual responsibility in the 
achievement of that destiny; a vi- 
brant testimonial that the love of 
liberty still burns unquenchable 
in the American heart. 


ladies and gen- 


A Policy of Fiscal Instability, 
Political Insecurity and 
Military Weakness 

Many of the people who thus 
register the depth of their re- 
sentments do not fully compre- 
hend the nature and degree of the 
policy misdirection which has 
brought us to fiscal instability, 
political insecurity and military 
weakness. But, they view with 
dismay the failures of our leaders 
in the short aftermath of victory 
which causes us, the once proud 
and mighty victor, unceasingly to 
call upon every American mother 
to yield her sons in a fight for na- 
tional survival; which causes us to 
fu>mit to extortion and blackmail 
‘or the release of our citizens un- 

*Keynote address by Gen. MacArthur 


before the Republican Party National 
Convention, Chicago, Ill., July 7, 1952. 


lawfully detained by nations with 
which we are at peace; which 
causes us to deprive our beloved 
divisions committed to battle in 
Korea of the power and the means 
and the will to achieve victory 
yur country’s traditional military 
goal. 

They view with dismay the 
alarming change in the balance 
of world power, arising from the 
tragic decisions taken by willful 
or guileless men representing us 
at Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam and 
elsewhere. Those reckless men 
who, yielding to international in- 
trigue, set the stage for Soviet 
ascendency as a world power and 
our own relative decline. 

They view with dismay the 
tragic weakness of our leaders 
reflected in their inability to re- 
build our strength and restore our 
prestige, even after our commit- 
ment to war in Korea more than 
two long years ago dramatically 
emphasized the inadequacy of our 
security preparation; reflected in 
their inability to conserve our re- 
sources cven while they warn of 
national peril: reflected in their 
tolerance of corruption or worse 
in the higher positions of the pub- 
lic service. 

They view with dismay the 
rising burden of our fiscal commit- 
ments, the deprivation of the op- 
portunity to accumulate resorces 
for future security and family ob- 
ligations, the growing tendency of 
government to control personal life 
and suppress individual freedom. 


People Feel Oppressive Tax 
Burden 

Our people are desperate for a 
vlan which will revive hope and 
estore faith as they feel the op- 
yressive burden of the tax levy 
ipon every source of revenue and 
upon every property transaction; 
is they see the astronomically ris- 
ing public debt heavily mortgag- 
ng the industry, the well being 
ind the opportunity of our chil- 
dren and our children’s children: 
is they observe the rising costs of 
the necessities of life impairing 
the effectiveness of pensions, in- 
urance and other fixed incomes 
and reducing the aged and infirm 
to appalling circumstances. 

They look to their leaders, but 
‘reir pretests are silenced by the 
‘rim warnings of the disaster of 
i possible total war. They see no 
sign of concern, hear no words of 
encouragement, find no basis for 
easing fear. Their every expres- 
sion of hope for reduction in the 
‘ax burden is met by the angry 
‘ejoincer that taxes must go ever 
igher. There is no plan to trans- 
orin extravagance into frugality, 
0 cesire to regain economic and 
fiscal stability, no prospect of 
eturn to the rugged idealism 
nd collective tranquillity of our 
athers. 

They yearn to regain the reli- 
ious faith and spiritual rectitude 
if the past. They remember the 
cunsel of Gen. Washington when 
he said in his farewell address: 

“Of all the dispositions and hab- 
its which lead to political prosper- 
ity, religion and morality are in- 
dispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism who should labor to 


subvert these great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens.” 

But the people detect no heed 
given this wise counsel. They wit- 
ness instead only a ceaseless effort 
to spend and spend, to tax and tax, 
only a callous indifference to 
mounting disclosures of graft and 
corruption and waste in the public 
administration. 

The religious devotion of the 
American people which has pro- 
duced the universally reflected 
spirituality of the American home 
has been outraged by the materi- 
alism and seliishness which domi- 
nates the national administration 
Public policy no longer is geared 
to the simple determination of that 
which is right and that which is 
wrong. The objective has been to 
build political strength even at 
the expense of the public interest. 
This is incomprehensible to our 
people, who understand fully the 
influence religion and morality 
have always exerted upon political 
stability. They know from the 
lessons of history that national 
strength and greatness inevitably 
find their true measure in existing 
moral and ethical standards. 


Danger of Totalitarian State 

But, one asks, how can it 
that the party of Jefferson and 
Jackson, which once contributed 
so magnificently to the building 
of the republic, would now sponsor 
and support so tragic a cleavage 
from our great traditions? How 
could it despoil those very con- 
cepts of humanity and government 
upon which rested our past spir- 
itual and temporal strength? The 
answer is as clear as it is distress- 
ing. That party of noble heritage 
has become captive to the schem- 
ers and planners who have infil- 
trated its ranks of leadership to 
set the national course unerringly 
toward the socialistic regimenta- 
tion of a totalitarian state. 
To such end they have sought 

circumvent the safeguards to 

our liberties wisely written into 
the Constitution of the United 
States. At one stage there was 
even the attempt to subvert the 
independence of our Supreme 
Court by adding new members 
pliable to the will of the execu- 
tive at another the claim of 
extraordinary “inherent” power 
without the slightest sanction in 
law. They have too frequently 
regarded that immutable charter 
as an instrument of political ex- 
pediency. In the hypocrisy of self- 
righteousness, they hail their 
course as true liberalism. Yet 
every move they make to circum- 
vent the spirit of the Constitution, 
every move they make to central- 
ize political power, every move 
they make to curtail and suppress 
individual liberty is reaction in its 
most extreme form. 

For the framers of the Consti- 
tution were the most liberal think- 
ers of all the ages, and the charter 
they produced out of the liberal 
revolution of their time has never 
been and is not now surpassed in 
liberal thought. Our forefathers 
associated together into a sover- 
eign State for the sole and only 
purpose of protecting their com- 
mon liberties, not of yielding 
them again to a centralized Fed- 
eral authority. Their concept held 
to the primacy of the individual’s 
interest: thet of our present lead- 
ership to the predominance of the 
State. 

They who trample upon consti- 
tutional liberty by the undue cen- 
tralization and imposition of po- 
litical power are turning back the 
pages of history and gradually 
reinstituting those very excesses 
and abuses for which the British 
crown was indicted in 1776 by 
our Declaration of Independence 
They are the Cangerous reaction- 
aries in contemporary American 
politics. 


be 


Lo 


The Menace of Arbitrary Controls 
They have trifled with that 
great American institution — free. 
Continued on page 14 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
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CHICAGO—To the increasing miseries of those of us who 
would like to perserve some degiee of dignity and orderliness in 
our public and private lives has come television. This is among 
my most profound impressions of the Republican convention. 
Television may be a great joy in the lives of 
millions of our citizens. To me it is a pain in 
the neck and another step toward complete 
mob rule. 

As I write this I hear Dick Harkness, 
former newspaperman, former radio com- 
mentator, but now moved into the new field of 
“information and culture” telling his audience 
again of another great stride television has 
made. He calls it a great stride but it could be 
more aptly described as another boldness in 
intrusion. 

What he was referring to was the decision 
of the credentials committee, cowed by the 
nationwide publicity campaign in favor of “no 
secret sessions, no executive sessions, of doing 
everything in the open, in the great democratic 
American way.” not only to let television in 
on its crowded hearings on contested delegates, but also to keep 
its executive deliberations in the full glare of the American people. 

I am not arguing for back-room, smoke-filled room delibera- 
tiens and there has been none of that at this Convention. But the 
American public has been led to believe there has been. And my 
complaint is that television has been a part of the demagoguery 
that has brought this belief about. 

Take the first episode, for example, in the tremendous propa- 
ganda about this Convention. It was the meeting of the Republi- 
can National Committee to consider the hotly contested and vital 
delegations from Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. The 
hearings were public; newspapermen and photographers sat in on 
them and fully reported them. But television was denied and out 
went the hue and cry that the Convention was being conducted 
in secrecy. The Eisenhower managers eagerly seized upon it and 
made capital out of it. We will do things in the American demo- 
cratic way, they shouted; everything will be in the open. So 
television has won the right, at this convention, at least, to follow 
the delegates right into the gent’s room. 

Make no mistake about it, this manufactured clamor against 
secrecy, which was basically television’s fight, has had a tremen- 
dous impact upon the Convention and that impact nas been against 
Taft. Thousands of telegrams on the order’ of the telegraphic 
barrage in favor of Willkie in 1940, have fallen upon the delegates. 
A substantial number Taft supporters were so influenced by 
the cutcry that they were airaid to vote with the Senator on the 
crucial question of seating just seven celegates from Louisiana. 
They were hardly enough to have affected the result but they 
would have added to the showing he made at that particular and 
and highly important time. 


Carlisle Bargerop 


ot 


It has been my observation for many vears that the agitation 
for letting the “American people decide” everything, every ques- 
ticn that comes up day to day, is the agitation of the 
demagogue. The one who argues against it is a reactionary, a 
backward looking person who can’t realize that the world has 
changed. But the plain fact is that the road to purer and more 
unadulterated democracy is the road to ruin. Our form of govern- 
ment is not a democracy; it is a republic. But in the agitation of 
the times we are moving fastly away from it. I hate to see such 
an influential medium as teievision become a part of the dema- 
gogic parade. 


from 


It is an awful thing to require men who are not in the class 
of criminals, simply because they are delegates to a political con- 
vention, to sit for hours in the full view of a television audience. 
It is not required of the performers of television, those who make 
their living out of it. They come on for stated periods, they have 
opportunity to tidy up their appearance. They 
being televised and they act for tine occasion. 


know they are 


The delegates, cr the men trying to decide important questions 
in committee deliberations, never know when the camera has 
been focused on the frown on their face, any movement they may 
make in whet they consider their privacy. So when a 6°%-yeear old 
delevate who dislikes to go: out to a formal dinner because he is 
uncomfortable, cbiects to doing his work for hours on end betore 
a television camera, it is not that he wants to deny the American 
peonle anything. it is not that he wants to operate in backroom 
secrecy. He could very well mate the point that he, unlike Bob 
Hope, is not being paid to perform. 
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California Municipal Financing 


tomers into the market to buy or 


—Its Problems and Prospects : 


By ALAN K. BROW..«<* 


Vice-President, Bank of 


Predicting large volume of municipal financing in California 


in coming years, West Coast ban 


ties dealers are capable of underwriting and distributing securi- 
ties needed to absorb this forthcom'ng volume. Lists suggestions 
to dealers and brokers to aid in this objective, among which 
suggestions are: (1) improving customer and dealer relations; 
(Z) participation by underwriters and dealers in civic affairs, 


and (3) cooperation with legis 


matters pertaining to municipal financing. 


r 
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ates, money markets and taxa- well afford to spend time looking our State in recent years has com- 
ion will either bring our cus- at our State and familiarizing 


pletely altered various credits. 
These facts can be disclosed and 
emphasized by dealers if they will 


ourselves with what has transpired 
in the postwar period. It will be 
both educational 


ell or will cause them to sit on 
he sidelines. Death and taxes 





America N.T. & S. A. 


ker asserts California’s securi- 


lators and public officials in 


cause us to lose customers though 
at times creating new source of 
furtherance of 
our business we should be alert 


business. 


and revealing 
and may produce many new ideas 
for the development of our bond 


business. 


take the time and put forth the 
effort. Many customers will gain 
an entirely different impression 
of certain local credits and will 


problems of our regular customers 
and seeking ways 
tneir 
ket. 


am sure that all of us at one time 
or another have found that indi- 
vidual customers 


> Credit Analysis: Historically have a substantial basis for con- 
at all times to develop new Out- the development of adequate sidering your offering in an en- 
a for municipal bonds, while at analytical and statistical reports tirely new light. 


he same time understanding the on California’s municipal credits 


dates back to the early thirties. 
Prior to that period circulars and 
reports were rudimentary with 
dealers using their own organiza- 
tions to amass what data was 
needed or required. During and 
since the depression years, there 
has been 


Circulars: As dealers we have 
conditioned our customers to ex- 
pect certain statistical data in the 
form of reports and circulars. 
Usually such material is extracted 
from other sources. In the evolu- 
tion of our municipal bond busi- 
ness, customers have come to ex- 


to maintain 


active interest in the mar- 


Geographic Credit Selection: I 


will select one 


‘cipal at f ; : oe a - eran — Ti. in pect much more information than 
— municipa credl or investmen municipa credi analysis. us- as : > - si “a 
Last week the Municipal Forum though we probably have fewer as compared to another even rece arc more demanding ana tial, Gas oslee SS cow tea 
of New York held its 1952 Con- dealers active in municipal bonds though we are of the opinion that the determination of price relative revenue producing political sub- 
ference. The conference topic was domiciled in California than in poth credits should merit equal to credit has been influenced to a divisions and new types of securi- 
entitled, “Financing the $100 Bil- prewar years. Institutional and consideration. Quite frequently greater extent than ever before. ties have further emphasized this 
lion Backlog individual investors have contrib- there js a declination based on To meet. the mounting costs of ri “remy Bm mts 
of State and uted to this by expanding their geographical location of the is- doing business and to serve the press our customers with our ef- 
manteipal fm purchases of municipal bonds. syer of the securities. At other needs of investors, several statis- forts to supply them with all es- 
provements. Distribution of such securities has times, the investor may recall tical services have developed sential facts on: a particles mu- 
This financing not been limited to the California some fact connected with the . 


is expected to 
cover the es- 
timated cost 
of public im- 
provements to 
be constructed 


or acquired 
over the pe- 
riod of the 


next ten years. 
If we include 
all types of 





Alan K. browne 


municipal fi- 
nancing, both short- and long- 
term, the annual amount would 


represent almost double the total 
of the postwar years’ most pro- 
lific period, the year 1950. It is 
difficult to break down such fig- 
ures into any geographical pattern 
with any degree of accuracy. 
However, we can be assured that 


California’s share of this public 
cebt incurrence will be substan- 
tial. 


I do not have to point out to 
you the impact of California’s ex- 
panding economy, its increasing 
population and the resulting need 
for additional or improved public 
buildings, schools, bridges, high- 
ways, hospitals, water and sani- 
tary facilities to name a few 
specific purposes—and the _ in- 
numerable local improvements 
that are so necessary in our com- 
munity life. California’s growth 
has been well documented and is 
dynamic force in our country 
today. 

I am not sure that all of us are 
familiar with what has been ac- 
complished in the way of munici- 
pal finance in California since the 


. 
a 


close of World War II. There is 
no comparison with the prewar 
years. It is estimated that for the 


six vears, 1946 through 1951, there 
have been 2,276 individual mu- 
nicipal bond issues totaling $1,- 
501.841.619. Following the na- 
tional pattern, 1950 was the year 
of greatest debt expansion wit 
440 issues tot2ling $323,247,600. All 
of these figures are exclusive of 


tax notes and warrants, Local 
Housing Authority notes and 
bends and special assessment fi- 


nancing. This is an annual aver- 
age in excess of 375 issues total- 
ing $250 million. 1947, 1951 and 
1952 to date were the only years 
to show a decline from previous 
years, explainable in part by the 
shortage of materials and rising 
costs in 1946-47 and the effect of 
the Korean War and Voluntary 
Credit Restraint during 1951-52. 


Nationwide Distribution 


What do these figures repre- 
sent? In part, they tell that Cali- 
fornia’s needs in the field of pub- 
lic finance have been met. Individ- 
ually or as members of groups of 
underwriters you have done your 
part to the end that all necessary 
public financing, both state and 
local, has been accomplished even 





*An address by Mr. Browne at the 
First Annua! Cenference, California Group, 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, Santa Barbara, Calif., June 16, 1952. 





market but has been nationwide. 
A good job has been done in the 
face of some of the widest fluc- 
tuations of record in the tax ex- 
empt market. 


As we look ahead to future fi- 
nancing in California knowing the 
needs and the ramifications, can 
we be assured that as dealers in 
municipal bonds we are prepared 
to take all issues in stride? Do 
we have the organizations, the 
capital funds and the customers 
to successfully meet this chal- 
lenge’ In my opinion we do have 
the wherewithal. However, we 
can and should examine every 
possible way in which to improve 
our individual and collective ap- 
proach to this problem. Califor- 
nia is an important financial seg- 
ment of this country. It will be 
a source of new issues of munici- 
pal bonds adequate to keep deal- 
ers plentifully supplied. 

It is my intent in this discus- 
sion to present to you for con- 
sideration some of the problems 


of our business which I believe 
we should consider in view of 
California’s potential public fi- 


nancing volume. I am also com- 
menting on certain related sub- 
jects of interest to California’s 
political subdivisions and some oz 
our customers. 


Dealer Problems 

As dealers in municipal bonds 
we can take an objective view of 
our responsibilities in marketing 
the emissions of the State of Cali- 
fornia and its political subdivi- 
sions. assisting in the maintenance 
of sound municipal credit and 
meeting the challenge of the ex- 
panding needs of our local gov- 
ernment 

Te municipal bond business is 
not subject to regulation in the 
manner of corporate securities. 
This was accomplished as a result 


of considerable effort on the part 


of cealers. This is an enviable 
position to be in. As dealers in 
municipal bonds we should not 
forget that privileges cannot be 


accepted without the responsibil- 
itv that goes with them. It is 
timely to point out that exemption 
from the provisions of the Ma- 
loney Act does not imply that the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is without authority to prose- 
cute fraud involving municipal] 
bond transactions, They have this 
power and carelessness on our 
part could resuit in actions which 
would penalize all of us. 


It is not my intent to chart a 
particular course to be followed 
or attempt to solve any particular 
problem but rather to point out 
some of the obvious situations and 
to discuss some of the related sub- 
jets connected with our daily 
business. 

Customer Relations: Customers, 
whether professional, institutional 
or individual, ere the source of 
our business. Changing times and 
conditions influencing interest 


credit which has left a disagree- 
able memory. In pointing out this 


widely accepted municipal credit 
reporting services. We are most 
fortunate in California to have 
Calitorniag Municipal Statistics, 
Inc. available to us. Many of us 
have worked closely with this or- 
ganization in the evolution of its 
reporting. Customers generally 
accept the service as a basis for 
credit determination. 

Relatively few of our California 
credits are rated by recognized 
statistical rating organizations 
This is due partly to the restric- 
tions placed on the size of the 
credit in terms of debt as a basis 


nicipal credit, we are performing 
one of our basic functions of full 
disclosure. There are probably 
many of us whose files and ree- 
ords of necessity are at a mini- 
mum. However, it may be sug- 
gested that we should not stop 
short of supplying customers with 
all data necessary for a proper 
analysis of a municipal credit. In 
other words, if underwriters will 
prepare and widely distribute de- 
scriptive circulars on new issues, 
there is an established basis for 
future credit reviews. 


Consider the type of customer 


daily program, I do not suggest 
that the customer is right or that 
the dealer is right Rather it is 
an interesting situation that fre- 
quenfly discourages sales. 


I believe that many of us out 
of habit are geographically 
minded just as our customers are, 
or Our memory of a _ particular 
municipal is associated with the 
depression years or the unsatis- 
factory reception of the name in 
the course of past business trans- 


actions. for a rating and partly because ...) are dealing with, particularty 

California’s land area is sub- Of lack of sufficient data being j¢ . pank, public fund, insurance 
stantial. In comparison with the supplied to the rating organiza- (4ipany or some similar institu- 
Atlantic Seaboard States, we tion. tional account, While the larger 
cover quite a bit of territory. Considering the overall prob- organization may well be supplied 
However, California’s political lem, it might well be suggested with all necessary data, many 
subdivisions are relatively less that in dealing with our customers gmall accounts will not. The 


numerous than many other states. 
The economy of the State is well 
diversified providing ample op- 
portunities for diversification of 
credit risk. In approaching the 
problem of geographical credit se- 
lection I think those of us that 
are municipal bond dealers can 


we should do more original re- 
search work. In other words, the 
acceptance of a statistical report 
or a rating without a serious ef- 
fort to augment the material may 
result in improper ‘conclusions 
either through omission or error. 
The growth and development in 


examining agencies that reviev7 
the investments and transactions 
of such accounts will have a mucu 
better basis for their examination 
reports if they find adequate and 
up-to-date material in their ae- 


Continued on page 22 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer 
P f y , oe 7 * . 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer ts 


made only by means of the Prospectus, 





NEW ISSUE 





$12,000,000 i 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company | 











34%4% Sinking Fund Debentures | 
Due July 1, 1977 | 


Price 100.50 % 


plus accrued interest from July 1, 1952 


it a 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in those States 
in which the undersigned may legally offer these securities in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


ee 


Smith, Barney & Co. The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co, 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation || 


Alex. Brown & Sons 





July 8, 1952 











Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Bank Stocks—Comparison and analysis of 17 New York City 
Bank Stocks for second quarter of 1952—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Canadian Investments — Analytical brochure — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce. Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Strect, New York 5, N. Y. 

Defilated Long-Term Dividend Payers 
& Co., 111 , New 


Electric Power Company 


Tabulation—Ira Haupt 

N. Y. 

Common Stocks — Analysis—F. P. 
Ristine & Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Gold Zulletin on gold stocks 
Spokane 1, Wash. 
Hill Consolidated. 

Municipal Bond Market Annual mid-year survey — Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., 123 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, IIL. 

New York Bank Earnings—For first half of 1952—New York 
Hanseatic Corp., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Broadway York 6, 


M. A. Cleek, Paulsen Building, 
Also available is a bulletin on Hayden 


Over-the-Counter Index—Booklet showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 

Population Growth Stocks—List of 40 issues whose activities 
have been benefited by increasing population—Francis I. du 
Pont & Co., 1 Wail Street. New York 5. N. Y. Also in the 
same issue of ‘Market Pointers” is an analvsis of the Brewing 
Industry, data on Eastern Airlines, Glenn L. Martin Co. and 
lists of stocks to benefit by a reduction in the excess profits 
tax aid of issues with werking capital in excess of market 
price. 

Tokyo Stock Quotations—Bulletin—Nomura Securities Co., 
Ltd., 1-1 Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Value Selections for July—Bulletin—Newburger & Co., 1342 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


American Hardware Corp. Memorandum — Republic Invest- 
ment Co., 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company—Bulletin—Richard 
E. Kohn & Co., 20 Clinton Street, Newark 2, N. J. 

Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp.—Memorandum—Smith, Barney & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are 
memoranda on Delhi Oil Corp., Mid Continent Petroleum 
Corp., Republic Natural Gas Co., Sun Ray Oil Corp., and 
Warren Petroleum Corp. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad—Data—-Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. In the same bulletin are also data 
on Florida East Coast Railway, Southern Railway Co., Grain 
Carriers. 


California Eastern Airways, Inc.—Analysis-—Cohv & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Central Public Utility Corporation—Analysis—Dreyfus & Co., 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Central Public Utility Corp.—Card memorandum— F. S. Yantis 
& Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


El Paso Electric Power Company—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Freeport Gulf Sulphur Company—Analysis—Stanley Heller & 
Co., 30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Hoffman Radio—Circular—Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Kewanee Oil Company—Study—Troster, Singer & Co., 74 Trin- 
ity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








American Enka Recently Active 


Textile Stocks 





Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Botany Mills inc. 
Dan River Mills 





Pr‘mary 


Marke‘s 


Textron Inc. 4% Pfd. 


Verney Corp. 
TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 
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Lackawanna Railroad of New Jersey Ist Mortgage A 4s of 1993 


—Analysis—B. W. Pizzini & 
York 4, N. Y. 
Minneapolis Honeywell 


Regulator Company 


Co., Inc., 25 Broed Street, New 


Analysis—Wil- 


liam Blair & Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, II. 


Outboard, 


Marine and Manufacturing Company — Report — 


Philip Lesly Company, 100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, I). 


Puget Sound Pulp 
Northwest Co., 


& Timber Co. — Memorandum — Pacific 
Exchange Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 


Reeves MacDonald Mines Limited—Bulletin—-R. E. Nelson & 


Co., Radio Central Building, 
Richardson Company 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


-Bulletin—H. 


Spokane 8, Wash. 
Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 


Riverside Cement Co.—Analysis and review of the Cement 


Industry 
Mass. 


United Aircraft Products, Inc. 


Lerner & Co., 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, 


Bulletin—de Witt Conklin Or- 


ganization, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


BOND CLUB OF DENVER 


ciation Convention at the Rosey 
Plaza Hotel. 


Nev. 30-Dec. 5, 1952 
(Hollywood, Fila.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 


Joins Louis C. McClure 
(Special to THe PInanciaL CHRONICLE) 
TAMPA, Fla.—Karl! S. Roverts 
has joined the staff of Louis el 
McClure & Company, 615 Madison 
Street. 


J. A. Hogle Adds 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Louis 


1. Shaine is now with J. A. Hogle 


The Bond Club of Denver has set Aug. 21 and 22 as the dates 


for the 18th Annual Summer Frolic. 


On Thursday, the 21st from 


4:30 to 6:30 p.m., there will be a Calcutta Buffet in the Mural Room 
of the Albany Hotel (this year for the first time the evening be- 


fore the gold tournament). 


All out-of-town guests are urged to 


arrive in Denver by noon, Thursday, Aug. 21. On Friday, Aug. 22, 
the golfing will commence at 11:00 a.m. at the Park Hill Country 
Club, and the usual activities will take place during the day, in- 
cluding a luncheon on Friday and dinner at 7:00 p.m. 

We are anticipating a large turnout for this year’s party, and 
Don Campbell, Campbell, Jacobs & Company, Colorado National 
Bank Building, may be contacted for hotel reservations. 


Federal Budget Results of Fiscal Year 1952 


Secretary Snyder estimates receipts at $62,129 million and 

expenditures at $66,145 million, leaving deficit of slightly 

over $4 billion, compared with a budget surplus of $31/2 billion 
for previous year. 


Secretary of the Treasury Sny- 
der released on July 1, the budget 
results for the fiscal year 1952 
ended on that date. Budget re- 
ceipts of the 
government 
amounted to 
$62,129,000,000 
as compared 
with $48,143,- 
000,000 in the 
previous year. 
Expenditures 
amounted to 
$66,145,000,000 
as compared 
with $44,633,- 
000,000 in the 
fiscal year 
1951. 

The year 
ended with a 
budget deficit of $4,017,000,000 
compared with a budget surplus 
of $3,510,000,000 in the previous 
fiscal year. A comparison of budget 
results for the fiscal years 1952 
and 1951 is shown below (in mil- 
lions): 


John W. Sayder 


—-Fisca] Year— 

1952 1951 
Receipts ____ _ $62,129 $48,143 
Expenditures —_ ~~ 66,145 44,633 


Survlus (+) or 


deficit (—)_. -— $4,017 +$3,510 


The gross public debt on June 
30, 1952, the Secretary stated, 
amounted to $2F9.105,000,000, an 
increase of $3,883,000,000 during 
the year. 

The financing of the budget 
deficit during the fiscal year is 
set forth in the table below (in 
millions): 


Increase in public debt 


! $3,383 
Reduction in generalj fund 


balance 388 
Sub-total 
Less excess of expenditures in trust 
fund accounts, etc. 


$4,271 
254 


Budget deficit . $4 017 


The Treasury closed the fiscal 
vear with a general fund balance 
of $€,969,000,000, or $388,000,000 
less than the balance a year ago. 

This surmmary statement was 
released prior to the publication 
of detailed information in the final 





issue of the daily Treasury state- 
ment for the fiscal year 1952. 
which became available in printed 
form On July 2. 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





July 22, 1952 (Des Moines, Iowa) 

Iowa Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation Annual Field Day at the 
Wakonda Club (with headquarters 
at the Savery Hotel). 


Aug. 22, 1952 (Denver, Cole.) 


Bond Club of Denver - Rocky 
Mountain Group of IBA Summe: 
Frolic at the Park Hill Country 
Club. 


Sept. 19, 1952 (Chicago, IH.) 


Municipal Bond Club of Chicago 
annual field day at the Knollwood 
Country Club. 


Sept. 26, 1952 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Bond Club of Philadelphia an- 
nual field day at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club, Abington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1952 (Atlantic 
City, N. J.) 

American Bankers Associatior 
4nnual Convention. 

Oct. 5-7, 1952 (San Franeisce, 
Calif.) 

Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors Fall 
meeting at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel. 


Oct. 8-10, 1952 (Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors Fall 


& Co., 507 West Sixth Street. 


Joins Curtis Lipton 
(Special to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Betty 
Keeler has been added to the staff 
of Curtis Lipton Co., 338 South 
Western Avenue. 


On Mitchum, Tully Staff 


(Special to Tue FrinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Andrew 
Dunlap, Jr. is now connected with 
Mitchum, Tully & Co., 650 South 
Spring Street. 


Joins Knowlton Staff 


(Special to THe FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, Calif.— Mary Bu- 
tom has joined the staff of Frank 
Knowlton & Co., Bank of America 
Building. 


With Cons. Investments 
(Special to THe FIrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
George W. Robinson is now with 
Consolidated Investments, Inc., 
Russ Building. 
REPORT OF CONDITION 
THE 
CORPORATION TRUST 
COMPANY 


of 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y., at 
the close of business on June 30, 1952, 
published in accordance with a call made 
by the Superintendent of Banks pursuant 
to the provisions of the Banking Law of 
the State of New York. 

ASSETS 


with other 


OP 


Cash, balances 
banking institutions, in- 
cluding reserve balances, 
and cash items in process 
of collection aaieiel 

United States Government 
obligations, direct and 
guaranteed inabansts oe 472,181.40 

Corporate stocks ___~~ ~ 60,000.00 

Purniture and fixtures _ 417,423.07 

Other assets i 442,724.53 


$1,127,753.34 


TOTAL ASSETS $2,520,082.34 


LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits of individ- 
uals, partnerships, and 
corporations : 
TOTAL 


DEPOSITS__ $169,753.91 
Other Mabilities .......... 


$169,753.91 


1,287,428.51 


TOTAL LIABILITIES (not 
including subordinated 
obligations shown below) $1,457,182.42 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital t a es te $ , 
Surplus fund — el 3% 
Undivided profits ~~~ 


TOTAL CAPITAL AC- 


$1,062,899.92 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
tThis institution's 
common stock with 
$500,000.00. 


$2,520 082.34 


consists of 
par value of 


capital 
total 


MEMORANDA 
Assets pledged or assigned to 
secure liabilities and for 
other purposes -- 
Securities as shown above 
are after deduction of re- 
serves of 


$100,481.40 


4,802.98 
I CHARLES J. SKINNER, Treasurer of 





the above-named institution, hereby certify 
that the above statement is true to the 
| best of my knowledge and belief. 


} CHARLES J. SKINNER 


meeting at the Ambassador Hotel. | Correct—Attest: 


Oct. 19, 1952 (Miami, Fla.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 


RAYMOND NEWMAN ) 
KENNETH K. McLAREN ; Directors 
WM. R. WATSON 
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Postwar Inflationary Trends 


By MILLER H. PONTIUS 
Vice-President, F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York City 


Author traces development of the lomg- and short-term infla- 

tionary trends, devoting most attention to events and situations 

since World War I. Concludes nearby sequence of events, up 

to May, 1952, indicates the immediate short-term trend is 

probably inflationary, backed by an expansion of credit engi- 
neered by the Federal Reserve Board. 


With the objective of clarifi- 
cation, it seems historically feas- 
ible to make 
three general 
classifications 
of the activ- 
ities and 
trends af- 
fecting the 
value of 
money, in re- 
lation to goods 
and commodi- 
ties. For 
Americans 
this, of course, 
relates to the 
buying power 
of the dollar 
at any given 
time. ° 





Miller H. Pontius 
I 


The Long-Time Secular Trend 


The modern commercial world 
shows an inflationary trend over 
the last 500 years. 

Before the days of modern 
banking, inflation, the gradual re- 
duction in the value of money 
units in relation to goods and 
commodites, was effected by gov- 
ernment clipping of gold and sil- 
ver coins. 


The impulse largely came from 
wars and their expenditures—and 
sporadic peacetime governmental 
extravagances, the spending of 
more money than could be readily 
taxed out of the pecple. 


Long-term changes in the price 
level were also influenced by new 
acquisitions of gold in the world— 
such as resulted from the con- 
quests of Cortes and Pizarro in 
Mexico and Peru, 1520-1535, the 
discoveries of gold in California, 
Australia, South Africa, Alaska, 
and Canada during the 19th Cen- 
tury and up to date. 

The largest increment of new 
gold, however, probably resulted 
from the Roosevelt devaluation of 
the dollar in 1934. This action 
made gold mining extremely prof- 
itable all over the world, until the 
outbreak of World War II in 1939. 

The long-term secular trend un- 
derlies all intermediate phases 
and there is every reason to be- 
lieve it will continue. 

In the United States this secular 
trend would seem to have a tre- 
mendous inflationary potential. 

The Roosevelt devaluation 
scarcely had time for much effect, 
before the outbreak of World War 
II, and at present we face the 
gradual working out of the sep- 
arate inflationary moves in peace 
and war over the period 1934- 
1952. 

The enormous postwar foreign 
lending of the United States is 
considered as a part of the neces- 
sary war period inflation. It con- 
tinues up to date. 

The time element as to the re- 
sults of these important moves af- 
fecting the value of the dollar is 
uncertain. Historically, this proc- 
ess takes years to work out. 

For example, in our time the 
great secular inflationary factors 
of World War I might be ex- 
pressed in the following develop- 
ments: 

Prior to 1914 the United States 
was a debtor country with about 
$1 billion in gold and a govern- 
ment debt of a few billion. By the 
end of 1918 we had $3% billion in 
gold and were a creditor country, 
with a government debt of $26 
billion. 

In 1919 many prominent indi- 
viduals, in and outside of gov- 


ernment circles, were warning the 
public of the inflationary poten- 
tials of such an abrupt four-year 
change. Commodity prices soared 
in 1919 and 1920, but then came 
the usual first postwar adjust- 
ment, 1920 to 1923, and general 
deflation. 


By 1926 to 1929, when the infla- 
tion was working in the stock 
market and in business, many of 
these same influential people had 
forgotten their earlier appraisal 
and warnings. They thought it was 
just a good business period—and 
there was no inflation because 
commodity prices were trending 
slowly downward. The time ele- 
ment with its ramification of de- 
tail misled some of the best 
money trained observers. 


II 
The Great War Cycle 


Judging from the Napoleonic 
Wars, the American Civil War, 
World War I, and up to date fol- 
lowing World War II, there is a 
rather definite pattern of the flow 
of economic forces — connected 
with modern war. 

The pattern seems as follows: 

Liquidation of securities and 
commodities begins about two 
years prior to the outbreak of 
war—a downtrend until the de- 
cisive battles have been fought— 
and an uptrend until a year after 
the end of the war, in the winning 
countries. 

Then comes a peak in prices and 
an adjustment extending for some 
three years, followed by a long 
postwar boom. The entire post- 
war cycle seems to cover about 10 
years. 

Over the entire war period the 
inevitable inflation effected by 
the government manufacture and 
spending of money, faster than ci- 
vilian goods and commodities can 
be produced, seems to flow from 
one segment of the economy to 
another, chronologically: commod- 
ities, wages, real estate, stocks 
and bonds. 

At present, May, 1952, and based 
on the time element, we seem to 
be in the last phase of the postwar 
boom. This period, about seven 
years after a war, is characterized 
by gradually declining commodity 
prices and real estate values, by 
stability in wages, and with in- 
flation beginning to seep into the 
securities markets. As in the past, 
people are saving more money, 
many backlogs of war have been 
filled, and the cost of living is due 
for a gradual decline. 

About this time after a war, the 
world seems to begin to lose some 
of the war tension. The balance 
of power dislocated by a great 
war is gradually being restored 
and the nations adjust themselves 
to the new grooves. The usual in- 
ternational turmoil immediately 
following a great war is subsid- 
ing slowly. Under such condi- 
tions, the enormous military ex- 
penditures are curtailed and the 
important item of taxes can be 
reduced. 


This is a time of slowly deteri- 
orating economy—following the 
dynamism of war stimulation. 
Historically, it is a time of great 
confidence and relief, following 
the long period of war uncertain- 
ties and the sequence of seven or 
eight years of international po- 
litical turmoil. 


Governments are spending less 
money. Goods and commodities 
for civilian life are being produced 
in greater quantities than money. 
The world is getting back to nor- 
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mal peacetime production of 
wheat, rubber, sugar, automobiles, 
textiles, etc., and no matter how 
great the basic inflationary po- 
tentials, the enormous production 
facilities stimulated by the activ- 
ity of a war economy and the 
postwar rebuilding phase, are 
bringing goods on the market 
faster than the governments are 
manufacturing fresh money sup- 
plies. 

Historically, this phase grad- 
ually develops into the second 
postwar liquidating period—1825 
in England after the Napoleonic 
War Boom, 1875 after the Civil 
War in the United States, and 
1930 after World War I. 


Ill 
The Short-Term Trend 


This phase of the economic 
cycle refers to trends operating 
over months, or a few years, and 
may be at variance temporarily 
with either one or both the long 
secular trend or the war cycle. 


It is usually manufactured or 
directed by the operation of mod- 
ern central banks in their effort 
to contre! the price level and busi- 
ness activity over short periods of 
time. The objective is beneficial 
and directed toward smoothing 
out too violent adjustments in the 
changing economic tides. It can 
be very effective when manipu- 
lated by far-seeing experts—but 


it does not change permanently 
either the long secular trend nor 
the basic war cycle, because those 
forces are much deeper imbedded 
in the economy. 


During the latter half of the 
19th Century, the Bank of E’ng- 
land operated as the chief regu- 
lator of the short-term cycle in 
the commercial world. Managed 
by intelligent and experienced 
bankers with a world viewpoint, 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street (a term in common use for 
many years, but which we seldom. 
read in print these days) bought 
and sold gold and raised and low- 
ered the discount rates for money 
which affected business activity 
in half the world. 

Since World War I, and more 
emphatically since World War I!, 
the dollar has become the world’s 
trading currency, supplanting the 
pound sterling, and the Federal 
Reserve Board operates in succes- 
sion to the Bank of England. 

In the early days of 1920, fol- 
lowing World War 1, the Federa! 
Reserve Board was relatively un- 
skilled, and raised discount rates 
from 4% to 7% in six months’ 
time. This abrupt change in in- 
terest rates brought on a violent 
liquidation in commodities and 
securities in 1920 and 1921. 

Since 1946 the Federal Reserve 


Board has shown its “seasoning” 


(109) 9 


in smoothing out the adjustments 
following World War II, by a 
much more gradual approach to 
the contraction or expansion of 
credit, as the economic tempo in- 
dicated signs of depression or 
elation, either one of which would 
have been dangerous if allowed 
to gather too much momentum. 

The nearby sequence of events 
leading up to May, 1952 seem to 
be as follows: 

In January, 1951 the Federal 
Reserve Board began a series of 
moves to contract credit, probably 
to curtail the rising spiral of com- 
modity prices following the early 
stages of the Korean War and 
arising out of the supposition by 
many people that it was the be- 
ginning of World War III. The 
Board continued its efforts appar- 
ently until about August, 1951. 

In the meantime, raw commod- 
ity prices turned down from June, 
1951 and the soft goods markets 
became clogged with goods. The 
commodity price chart continued 
an accelerated downward trend 
until late March, 1952. The bond 
and stock markets also turned 


downward in their historical se- 
quence. 

About the last of March, 1952 
the Federal Reserve Board changed 
tactics, probably for the main 


Continued on page 39 
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$1,660,000 


Illinois Terminal Railroad , 
| Equipment Trust, Series E 
| 
| 


3% Serial Equipment Trust Certificates 


( Philadelphia Plan) 


To mature $83,000 semi-annually January 1, 1953 to July 1, 1962, inclusive 


To be guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of par value and dividends by endorsement by 


Illinois Terminal Railroad Company. 


Priced to yield 2.20% to 3.50%, according to maturity 


Issuance and sale of the Certificates are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 
FREEMAN & COMPANY 


THE ILLINOIS COMPANY 
McMASTER HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. Arrangements 
having been made for the sale of the Unsubscribed Debentures, this advertisement 


appears as @ matter of record only, 


$14,258,650 
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Canada Restored to Normal 
Competitive Banking 


By L. G. GILLETT* 


Vice-President and General Manager, The Bank of Toronto 
Retiring President, Canadian Bankers’ Association 


Addressing Canadian bankers, Mr. Gillett reveals success of 
efforts to curb inflation, and hails end of credit restrictions as 
restoration of normal competitive conditions to Canadian 


banking. Notes expansion of 


banking in Canada and heavy 


flow of fresh capital into Canadian enterprises. Says, because 

there has been no increase in interest rates in Canada, banks 

are faced with problem of offsetting higher operating costs 

and continuing fair return to shareholders. Concludes Canada’s 

resources are almost unlimited, and future progress is assured 
by work, thrift, investment and enterprise. 


From a banking point of view, 
perhaps the most significant event 
of the past year has been the pro- 
gram of selective credit restric- 
tions applied 
by the char- 
tered banks at 
the request ol 
the Bank of 
Canada and 
its termination 
a month ago. 

The program 

wert into ef- 

fect in Febru- 

ary, 1951, as 

part of the 

government's 

plan to arrest 

inflation and 

thus help pre- L. G. 

serve the buy- 

ing power of the dollar in pay 

envelopes and shopping purses. 
inflation in Canada 

more than a threat when, 

the outbreak of war in Korea, a 

vast defense program was added 

to an economy already operating 

close to top speed. The inevitable 

happened — with scare buying, 

prices bounded upward, bank 

loans increased and the volume of 

money reached an all-time high. 

The Canadian Government chose 
to combat this menacing situation 
with monetary and fiscal meas- 
ures. It operated on the basic 
policy that the supply of credit 
and consequently of money must 
be kept in hand, for money is the 
essential fuel that feeds inflation. 
On the fiscal side. throuvh bigker 
taxes over a wide field and 
through the device of deferred 
depreciation, a serious endeavor 
was made to restrain spending and 
investment of non-essentail char- 
acter and to do so in a way that 
would not materially affect incen- 


Gillett 


became 
after 


*An address of Mr. Gillett before The 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, Monte- 
bello, Que., June 20, 1952. 
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tives to produce. On the monetary 
side, consumer credit terms were 
tightened and the chartered banks, 
at the suggestion of the Bank oft 
Canada, put into effect the policy 
of selective credit restriction al- 
ready referred to with the general 
target of limiting loans to the total 
then outstanding. In particular, 
the banks agreed to discourage 
speculative and non-essential bor- 
rowing, to eliminate the purchase 
of non-government securities and 
to stop making term loans. 

For a period, loans continued to 
rise largely due to commitments 
already made, but they levelled 
off after a few months and tne 
target figure was reached and 
maintained. 


Credit Restrictions Removed 

Within recent weeks the gov- 
ernment first removed consumer 
credit restrictions, which was fol- 
lowed by an announcement from 
the Bank of Canada that it felt 
the over-all situation had _sta- 
bilized to such an extent that re- 
strictions on bank credit might, 
for the present, be lifted. Both 
were welcome steps, as they in- 
dicated a belief that inflation has 
been brought under some measure 
of control in Canada. I am sure 
I am speaking for the whole busi- 
ness community in saying that, 
just as everyone was prepared to 
cooperate speedily and completely 
with the government in its anti- 
inflation program, we welcome 
removal of restrictions and im- 
pediments to ordinarv§ hu7viress 
practice as they become unneces- 
sary or inadvisable. 

In applying the bank credit re- 
strictions, the banks sought to fur- 
ther the national interest and now 
we welcome a return to normal, 
competitive banking, so long an 
integral part of Canadian life. If 
the policy contributed to the les- 
sening of the inflationary pres- 
sures in Canada and helped to pre- 
serve the purchasing power of the 
consumer’s dollar, the banks are 
content and amply repaid for the 
difficulties and inconveniences in- 
volved. 


From all this, it should not be 
gathered that all danger from in- 
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forced this step be- 
we W sing trained, 
competent ‘l-paid employ- 
s that were 


To maintain 


ees to otner 1nstitutlio! 
closed on Saturdays 
our high standard of and 
good employ! relations, we 
were forced to follow suit because 
banking is one business in which 
it is impossible rotate stafi 
the individual] custodianship of 
cash, securities, and records in the 
branch offices and the time that 
transfers from one employee to 
another wou!d take being definite 
obstacles. 

We are grateful to the banking 
public for its acceptance cf this 
innovation in Canada. We have 
tried to minimize inconveniences 
to our customers by providing ex- 
tra banking hours on Fridays in 
most of the branches closing Sat- 
urdays, particularly for making 
deposits and cashing pay checks. 
I take this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the splendid coopera- 
tion of bank customers in this at- 
tempt to benefit the working con- 
ditions of bank staffs. 


Bank Holdups 

There has been a good deal of 
publicity in the last few months 
concerning the number of bank 
hold-ups, although actually there 
were fewer in the calendar year 
1951 than in 1950. In the previous 
year many bank robberies were 
committed in Montreal and vicin- 
ity but as the bandits responsible 
for most of them have been ar- 
rested and are serving time, bank 
robberies in that area have de- 
creased. 

Of the more recent robberies, 
many took place in Toronto and 
its neighborhood, largely due to 
the activities of three gangs of 
bandits. It is pleasant, however, 
to be able to record that as a re- 
sult of excellent work and coop- 
operation by the various police 
forces concerned, there were 
throughout Canada 45 convictions 
for bank robberies in 1951 on top 
of 44 in 1950. Moreover, 11 alleged 
bank robbers and others charged 
with having aided them are under 
arrest and awaiting trial for the 
majority of the bank robberies 
perpetrated in the Toronto area. 
Clearly, for many bank bandits, 
crime has not paid. 

I should add that since Jan. 1. 
1950, the banks have jointly paid 
out in rewards to citizens who, by 
action or information, have con- 
tributed to the apprehension of 
bank robbers, to police forces in 
recognition of outstanding cour- 
age or exceptional detective abil- 
ity of their members, and in gra- 
tuities to widows of police officers 
and citizens who lost their lives 
in attempts to apprehend bank 
robbers a total sum of $114,295. 
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No Increase in Interest Rates 

There is one banking problem 
on which I would like to dwell 
briefly. We all know that unlike 
other countries, there has been no 
general increase in banking inter- 
est rates in Canada for many 
years, but in the face of steadily 
rising costs, we do not know how 
long this can continue. Contrary 
to opinions that sometimes are 
maintained, the returns on bank 
stocks are not high. Shareholders 
are said to receive as high as 14% 
or 16% in dividends, but that is 
unreal and ambiguous’ because 
such percentages are based on the 
par value of bank shares. 

The fact is that practically all 
bank stock was sold originally at 
a premium and when a share of a 
chartered bank is purchased. it is 
a share not only of the n3id-0 
capital and the reserve originally 


paid in as a pre 
nalning rest or reserve iun 
representing profits tnat 
been plowed back the busi- 
} yea caretul and 
prudent nanagement Statistk 
in 1951 the actual : 
S! arehol 
Canadi 
banks veraged be 
and 44‘ an exceedingly modest 
return, considering ail tne tactors 
involved 
Bank 
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earnings, however, 
sent other problems that 
precede that of providing a fair 
return to stockholder: We must 
pay our staffs adequately and pro- 
vide for the tremendous expan- 
sion reauired in our physical 
equipment over the last few years, 
some of which was necessarily 
neglected during the war. We 
must pay our share of ever 
heavier taxes, municipal, pro- 
vincial and Federal. As custodians 
of the savings of the Canadian 
people we must provide interest 
on that money. Risk is inherent 
in banking and if a banking sys- 
tem is to fulfill its appointed place 
in a nation’s life and is to be re- 
sponsive to the growing demands 
of an expanding economy, there 
must be provision for the in- 
evitable losses. 

I can further illustrate by re- 
ferring to three main items of cost 
—salaries, taxes and interest on 
savings deposits. Between 1944 
and 1951 the total of these three 
items for all chartered banks more 
than doubled, increasing from 
$95.5 million to $202.7 million, or 
117.38%. In most businesses, when 
cost go up, selling prices follow, 
but that has not been true recent- 
ly of interest rates in Canada. 
Lending rates have gone up in the 
United States, in Britain and in 
several other countries. We have 
tried to keep them from going uv 
in Canada, but frankly I do not 
know how much longer we can 
succeed. 


pre- 
must 


Expansion of Canadian Banking 
I have referred to the physical 
expansion of banking in Canada. 
In 1941 the chartered banks had 
29,199 employees and at the end 
of last year they had 47,088, an in- 
crease of 61.2%. In that same 10- 
year period, salarics and wages 
paid to bank employees increased 
from $41,739,783 to $117,141,000, 
an increase of 180.6%, incident- 
ally demonstrating clearly how 
average salaries have gone up to 
a point where they compare fa- 
vorably with those in any similar 
industry. The chartered banks 
now operate 3,776 branches and 
sub-agencies in Canada, an in- 
crease of 486 in 10 years, a clear 
indication that the banking system 
has fulfilled its duty of adding 
branch offices as the demands of 
a larger population and newly de- 
veloped areas became evident. 

It is not my intention today to 
make a general survey of eco- 
nomic conditions in Canada. Over 
the long pull Canadians have 
every cause for confidence, but 
prospects for Canadian business 
over the next few months are 
cloudy. One reason is that Cana- 
dian prosperity basically denends 
on foreign markets, on conditions 
beyond our control, and over too 
much of the world hangs the 
threat of war and near-war. Since 
preparations for war consume the 
goods and services that otherwise 
might swell the real wealth and 
heighten living standards, it can 
offer only the flimsiest pretense of 
permanent prosperity. 


Some see, in the decline in 
prices of numerous raw materials, 
signs of an end of inflation and 
even of a decline in business 
everywhere. They may well be 
right, although our defense spend- 
ing, as it picks up speed, may off- 
set present slackened demand for 
the products of some industries. 


The fact must be accepted that 
if inflation is to be stopped, this 
must result in a counter move to- 
ward defiation which cannot be 
anything but uncomfortable to 
many. The question now is how 


+ 


far will the moveme At 
present it does seem that, tem- 
porarily, the opposing forces may 

in uneasy balance. 
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Fresh Capital Flowing to Canada 

I have said that Canadians have 
every cause tor confidence in their 
country over the long pull. 
Nothing could illustrate this better 
than the plans of private capital 
for the next few years. A fresh 
$1.6 billion is estimated for min- 
eral development by 1957 and of 
this amount $200 million is ear- 
marked for the Labrador-Ungava 
iron field. In the pulp and 
paper industries it is proposed to 
invest $500 million by 1955. In the 
expansion of the chemical indus- 
try it is proposed to lay out $250 
million by 1953. The aluminum 
plant at Kitimat, B. C., due to be- 
gin production in 1954 and go on 
expanding for the rest of the dec- 
ade, will cost $550 million. 

Since the war, more than $1 bil- 
lion has been put into Canadian 
oil, including $110 million for the 
pipeline to the head of the Lakes. 
By 1954, another $1 billion will 
probably have been spent on ex- 
ploration and drilling, another 
$100 million on the pipeline across 
the Rockies, $100 million more on 
refining and distribution. 

Many millions will undoubtedly 
be spent on the development of 
electrical power in the next few 
years. The St. Lawrence seaway, 
apart from power development, 
will call for several hundred mil- 
lions. 

,uese figures of future capital 
investment are merely scattered 
examples of what lies ahead in 
Canadian development. They il- 
lustrate the basic fact that Canada 
has the greatest accumulation of 
undeveloped natural resources in 
the world and that Canada is on 
the threshold of spectacular prog- 
ress and development, the opening 
of a dynamic era. 
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Canada’s Almost Unlimited 
Resources 

Canadians have become aware 
of this country’s greatness and 
almost limitless possibilities, and 
Canada, its resources and devel- 
opment, are receiving more atten- 
tion today throughout the world 
than ever before. But is it always 
understood why this nation is go- 
ing ahead by leaps and bounds? 
Is it always appreciated that it has 
been private enterprise that has 
built Canada to its present di- 
mensions and is laying plans for 
such marked development in the 
immediate future? 

Take oil development. It is pri- 
vate enterprise, the spirit of en- 
terprise and initiative, that is de- 
veloping the western oil fields. 
The same thing is true of Labra- 
dor ore. The Kitimat aluminum 
plant, designed as the biggest in 
the world and involving a power 
development of 1,600,000 horse- 
power and a powerhouse cut from 
the inside of a mountain — that 
plant will stand as a monument to 
private enterprise and initiative. 

It is the spirit of enterprise that 
is on the march in Canada today. 
So much so, that it sets Canada 
apart from almost all other na- 
tions. It has given Canadians the 
second highest standard of living 
in the world and permitted this 
country of only 14 million people 
to do more, and in a shorter time, 
than any comparable nation. Our 
progress has been based on work, 
thrift. investment and enterprise 
and if we hold to those principles 
—and are given peace—our future 
progress is assured. 


With A. M. Kidder 


(Special to Tue Financia Curontctie) 
MIAMI, Fla. — Frederick C. 
Moody has become affiliated with 
A. M. Kidder & Co., 139 East 
Flagler Street. 


Leedy, Wheeler Adds 


Special to Tue Frnancrat CHzonreciz) 

ORLANDO, Fla. — Norman C. 
Nagle has joined the staff of 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., 
Florida Bank Building. 














Steel: Forward to Shortages 


By ELIOT JANEWAY 
Economic Consultant 


Mr. Janeway maintains burden of inventories has been over- 
estimated, and recent rate of inventory liquidation under- 
estimated as well as imbalance of finished goods. Prophesies 


inescapabiii'y of autometive 


and other consumer durable 


goods industries’ shutdowns this summer before supplies can 
be replenished. 


A casual and costly attitude 


toward stee] has become fashion- 
“Steel is coming out of our 
any 


able. 
ears,” number of manufac- 
turers have 
been saying 
forsome 
months, “and 
we haven't 
been using 
our CMP tick- 
ets.” 

This writer 
has warned 
repeatedly 
against such 
short - sighted- 
ness. The pur- 





pose of this 
article is to 
Eliot Janeway explain why 
1952’s new 


steel shortage will plague us for 
months and months to come, 

While, to coin a phrase, no one 
in any sense “planned it this way,” 
it is becoming apparent that the 
steel dispute could not be settled 
until a price increase could be 
permitted: and a steel price in- 
crease could not be imposed until 
the burdensome inventory of 
sheet and strip and wire and other 
temporarily “soft” products had 
been worked off—which is to say. 
the long strike which this writer 
has expected has all along been 
inescapable. 

The strike is ndw revealing that 
inventories of “soft” items were 
not as high or as well balanced as 
believed at the peak of the “De- 
fense Depression.” It is also re- 
vealing that the people who have 


been putting greatest emphasis 
upon the burden of inventories 


have underestimated not merely 
the imbalance of finished steel in- 
ventories but the recent rate of 
steel inventory liquidation. 

Indicative of the costly and 
short-sighted excesses resulting 
from the impact of waves of sen- 
timent upon buying and selling 
movements, representative steel 
consumers up and down the coun- 
try sat tight during the buyers’ 
strike on the eve of the shutdown 
when instead, as is now so pain- 
fully clear, they should have been 
buving what they needed to bal- 
ance their inventories. 

1952's sales slump, and the par- 
alicl panic in psychology, caused 
temporary but widespread blind- 
ness to the fact, which is funda- 
mental, that any “inventory re- 
cession” by definition liquidates 
inventory. What always wants to 
be added to this axiom is the 
corollary that inventory tends io 
be unbalanced as fast as it is li- 
quidatec — unless it is replaced 
and supplemented. 

The explosive meaning of this 
phenomenon is usually hidden by 
the revival of buying after mod- 
erate inventory liquidation. But 
when inventory is liquidated be- 
low the freezing-point and when, 
as is happening now, a forced 
shutdown of production prevents 
even the moderate revival of buy- 
ing needed to balance inventory 
(even if only to permit further li- 
quidation), the result is a renewed 
sellers’ market. This in the 
making now. Too late we are 
awakening to the reality that in- 
ventory has been dangerously un- 
balanced and over-liquidated on 
the eve of a recovery of con- 
sumption accompanied (as a re- 
covery of consumption rarely is) 
by a shutdown of production. 

Consecuently, the liquidation 
forced by the strike has already 
insured a strong buying wave in 
all steel products as soon as pro- 


is 


duction resumes at the higher 
price level. This prospect in turn 
raises the twin question whether: 
(1) The steel industry will man- 
age to meet the next wave of de- 
mand even if protected against a 
recurrence of reckless overbuy- 
ing bv drastic and effective “re- 
control’; or 
(2) Steel supplies will support 
many production programs—rated 
as well as purely civilian—at the 
levels projected before the strike. 
Admittedly, to raise this twin 
question after 1952’s false alarm 
over shortages will be to raise the 
cry of “Wolf, Wolf.’ Shrewd and 
sober heads in the steel industry 
agree, however, that the risk and 
the cost of the next round of steel 
shortages will be magnified by 
the smug and dogmatic conviction 
that 1952’s false alarm argues 
against any future alarm. 
Reference to my “Harvard Busi- 
ness Review” article—‘‘Balancing 
Our Metal Requirements” (No- 
vember 1951 )—will emphasize the 
danger implicit in the question 
whether the steel industry will be 
able to meet the forthcoming 
wave of demand. It was the thesis 
of this article that the steel in- 
dustry is vulnerable to emergency 
shortage because of imbalance be- 
tween its melt and its rolling fa- 
cilities. Thus, while most steel 
consumers have had no doubt 
from where their steel was com- 
ing, the steel industry has not yet 
assured itself from where its own 
raw materials are coming. Indeed, 
as my article pointed out, our 
highly advertised steel capacity 
expansion program has aggravated 
this fundamental balance by vir- 
tue of adding to the steel indus- 
try’s need of materials. 


Disruption Between Ore Fields 
And Furnaces 

Specifically, the strike is forc- 
ing more than the liquidation of 
burdensome finished steei inven- 
tories in the commercial area, and 
more than the exhaustion of in- 
ventory in the military area. In- 
deed, notwithstanding the com- 
binea civilian-military buying 
wave assured once the strike ends, 
the strike’s most significant dis- 
ruption is being caused not be- 
tween the finishing mills and the 
fabricators—commercial or mili- 

ry—but rather between the ore 
fields and the furnaces. For the 
strike is interrupting the accu- 
mulation of iron ore inventories 
at what should be the peak of 
the shipping season. 

If steel is to be produced during 
the winter months, iron ore must 
flow during the months of warm 
weather. It is not, which raises a 
large question as to how many 
iron and steel furnaces a summer 
strike will shut down for lack of 
raw materials when the Great 
Lakes are again ice-bound. 

True, scrap supplies are again 
as easy as they were tight—such 
shuttling back from one extreme 
to another is a normal character- 


istic of our “Dislocation Econ- 
omy’: six months ago, scrap could 
not be bought and today it can- 
not be sold. But if the normal 
warm weather accumulation of 
iron ore is interrupted for very 
much longer. we will learn to our 
cost that no backlog of scrap, 


however large. can substitute for 
the threatening iron ore shortage. 
In ans come winter, we will 
need all the scrap new reassurin2 
the more volatile spirits among 
US. 


The 


case, 


weather, of course, wAl be 
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a factor and it has a tendency to 
be adverse exactly when we are 
obliged to gamble on it being be- 
nign: an unusually long winter 
would put that much more bur- 
den on our new scrap sulplus. 
Meanwhile, however, the impend- 
ing shutdowns in the auto and 
other steel consuming and scrap 
generating industries will slow 
down the rate at which scrap will 
continue to pour into the national 
reservoir. It should be borne in 
mind that, as an ore shortage in- 
creases our dependence upon 
scrap, the endlessl» thoiny ques- 
tion of scrap grading is bound to 
recur, speeding the arrival of the 
next scrap shortage. 

All the political publicity about 
the many long delays in the steel 
strike last winter ignores the ob- 
vious economic reality which, 
thanks to the accident of Ameri- 
can geography, makes any winter 
strike in the steel industry less 
costly than a warm weather 
strike. The reason goes back to 
the ore squeeze: a winter strike 
would have permitted liquidation 
of burdensome inventories of steel 
products without any correspond- 
ing loss of ore. 


Last winter, particulary, the 
present steel strike would have 
been less disruptive than now. 


For it would have affected liqui- 
dation of finished product inven- 
tories, which has been needed for 
many months, at the outset of 
both the “stretch-out” and the 
business slump. Assuming a sec- 
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ond quarter settlement, a winter 
strike would have ended in a re- 
sumption of buying simultane- 
ously with—net after—the pres- 
ent speeding up of military pro- 
curement and of business activity. 
This would have been less infla- 
tionary than what is now in pros- 
pect. 

By the same token, the relative 
supportability of a winter strike 
makes a strike at this time insup- 
portable—and leaves the economy 
exposed to the certainty of forced 
steel shutdowns next winter, when 
steel will be very badly wanted. 

In this grim perspective, it is 
certain that, when steel and coal 
settlements finally permit steel 
production to resume, the military 
will not only require large pri- 
orities to cover the large tonnages 
lost as well as those needed in the 
months ahead: the military will 
also demand and get inventory 
protection which up to this point 
they have gone without. (Instead, 
thanks to CMP and to Pentagon 
sensitivity to its critics—especially 
on the score of hoarding—the mil- 
itary each quarter have returned 
to the civilian economy substan- 
tial allotments of controlled ma- 
terials which they have been un- 
able to use.) It is very likely, also, 
that larger corporate steel users 
will attempt to imitate the mili- 
tary, reproducing certain 1951 
market conditions. 


Effects of Furnace Shutdown 
Given the mounting danger that 
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steel furnaces will be shut down 
next winter for lack of melt ma- 
terials, it follows that: 


(1) The present easing of scrap 
supplies is temporary and treach- 
erous—clearly, dispi oportionately 
large ratios of scrap to pig iron 
will be needed during next win- 
ter’s iron ore famine; 

(2) Steel mill finishing facil- 
ities will be rationed down to 
whatever level is dictated by the 
ingot flow —clearly, publicity 
about the expansion of facilities 
protecting the economy against a 
recurrence of shortages is mis- 
leading in the absence of the 
greater supply of melting mate- 
rials required by the expansion 
program. 

(3) Production directives will 
be required to route the ingot 
flow into bars, wide plates, alloys, 
and other products required by 
rated programs. If, as is not at all 
out of the question, the next round 
of major military procurement 
creates new requirements for 
arsenal construction, the shortage 
of heavy structurals will continue. 

(4) Settlement of the strike, 
consequently, is not at all likely 
to bring back recent conditions of 
market glut in demand for sheet, 
strip, narrow plates, light and 
heavy structurals and wire, all of 
which have recently been in easier 
supply. Any shut-down of fur- 
naces will be reflected in priority 
directives against these latter 
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Successful Personnel Relations 


A Challenge and Opportunity for 
American Business Leaders 


By RICHARD P. ETTINGER* 
President, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Publisher asserts if business can provide for worker directly 
what he wants, chiefly through profit-sharing, instead of en- 
couraging him to lean on extravagantly run Welfare State, pro- 
duction will be increased and everyone benefited. Declares 
now is time for business to act, to offset politicians’ promises. 


I am delighted to have the 
opportunity to discuss with you a 
subject so close to my heart. I 
want to talk with you about what 
the American 
worker wants 
and how the 
American 
enterprise 
System can 
enable him to 
get it. 

First, let us 
consider what 
the American 
worker wants. 
There have 
been a good 
many surveys 
on this sub- 
ject, and most 
of them agree 
that the American worker wants: 

(1) The right to work continu- 
ously at wages that enable him 
and his family to live reasonably 
well—to have security in his job 
—to enjoy peace of mind. 

(2) The opportunity to advance 
—in a growing dynamic society 
and organization. 

(3) The dignity of being treated 
as a human being, and the feeling 
of belonging, of participating in 
the business, and not merely being 
considered as a number on a time 
clock. 

(4) The opportunity to accu- 
mutate something beyond imme- 
c’-te needs, to provide for ede- 
support when the time 
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i te 
r es for retirement, and to give 
him security against sickness or 
accident or economic depressions. 


How to Meet Workers’ Objectives 


Unless he can get what he 
wants from his job or his busi- 
ness the worker will naturally 
turn to the state. Indeed, he has 
already done this. This is evident 
in the socialistic trend abroad, and 
in the New Deal and Fair Deal 
programs for a welfare state. 


*An address by Mr. Ettinger before 
business honor fraternity Beta Gamma 
Sigma, New York City, May 19, 1952. 


It seems unnecessary to point 
out to a group such as that 
assembled here today that the 
state has nothing it can distribute 
or use to give to the workers, 
except that which it take away 
from them in taxes; and that in 
the process of taking it away from 
them and redistributing it, there 
is a good deal of waste. If busi- 
ness can provide for the worker 
directly what he wants, instead of 
encouraging the worker to look to 
an extravagantly run Welfare 
State, everyone will be much 
better off; and we shall not have 
an unnecessary army Of govern- 
ment employees living off the 
vital lifeblood of commerce. 

We know that it is only work- 
ers, producing in excess of what 
they consume, who can provide 
for themselves or others the se- 
curity and welfare benefits they 
want. 

So our problem is to give the 
worker an incentive to produce 
that excess. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund made the statement 
that: 


“Production is pretty much 
what the worker wants it to be. 
The worker must himself want to 
see greater production before it is 
realized. If he thinks that greater 
production means greater achieve- 
ment of the things he wants—se- 
curity, advancement and dignity— 
he will produce. If he thinks 
greater production will not bring 
him such things, he will produce 
only up to a standard below which 
he is afraid to fall.” 

American business has set liv- 
ing standards far beyond those 
ever before seen On the face of 
the earth. American business has 
literally changed the face of the 
earth, has been responsible in 
large part for winning two great 
wars, has shown the rest of the 
world how to produce for the 
benefit of all the people. Amer- 
ican business now faces the chal- 
lenge of showing the way out of 
the trend toward socialism and the 
Welfare State: a way out that will 
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enable the worker to get more 
than he can hope to get through 
wasteful government agencies. 


Politicians’ Control 

Politicians are constantly trying 
to keep control over the people 
by drawing a larger and larger 
share of the worker’s production 
into a central reservoir and then 
channeling its distribution for po- 
litical purposes. The enviable 
record of American business in 
creating the highest living stand- 
ards in the world entitles it to 
encouragement from the govern- 
ment in working out plans that 
will enable business to give the 
worker the security and dignity 
he properly wants. 

Business has a great oppor- 
tunity as well as a real obligation 
to provide the incentive for these 
things — and to dissuade the 
worker from following the false 
hope of getting these things for 
“nothing” from a_ paternalistic 
government—for that can lead 
only to the loss of freedom, and 
eventually to abject slavery. 

I should like to indicate briefly 
this evening some of the things 
American business can do to en- 
courage workers to provide for 
themselves what they really want. 
This is not mere theory; it is based 
on what is being done successfully 
by enlightened management 
through practical, profitable plans 
that benefit the customer or the 
public (who after all is the real 
boss of any business), the owners 
of the business, and everyone else 
who works in the business. 

Now, it must be obvious to all 
of you that security, growth, and 
whatever else is wanted must of 
necessity depend on whether or 
not the business is making a 
profit. That idea must first be 
thoroughly sold to the employees, 
as the basis for any plan. With- 
out profits, you cannot have funds 
to provide for permanent employ- 
ment security, and expansion with 
the resultant opportunity for the 
individual to advance. 

Profits shared with 
ployee can provide most of the 
things he wants—and also in- 
crease production for the benefit 
of all. 

There are two kinds of profit- 
sharing. One is current, in which 
a share of the profits is divided 
up and distributed each year. 
This undoubtedly provides a cur- 
rent incentive in encouraging 
employees to take a greater in- 
terest in their jobs and to have a 
better “team” spirit, for all are 
working to increase the company’s 
profits. But it has certain dis- 
advantages: The employee may 
take the plan for granted when he 
receives his share regularly year 
after year. And if his share goes 
down one year, he may be seri- 
ously disappointed, particularly if 
he has “spent” it in advance of 
actually receiving it. 

The second kind of profit- 
sharing is the so-called deferred 
plan. There are a great many 
variations and some legal limita- 
tions of such plans. I am going to 
try to describe one such plan for 
you so yOu can visualize how a 
typical plan works and how it 
enables the employee to get what 
he wants, particularly in the way 
of sequrity. 

One plan I have in mind works 
this way: 15% of the pay- 
roll, but not in excess of 20% of 
the profits before taxes, is turned 
over to an outside profit-sharing 
fund trustee, who holds it in trust 
for the employees. No matter what 
happens to the corporation, this 
fund remains untouchable, except 
by the employees. 

If the profit before taxes is 
$100,000, then 20% of it, or $20,- 
000, is put into profit-sharing. 
Under the tax law, this $20,000 is 
a proper tax deduction. If the 
corporation pays a 50% income 
tax, the $20,000 payment to profit- 
sharing obviously reduces net 
profit after taxes by only $10,000. 

Now assume an employee has 
a salary of $4,000, and the profits 


the em- 
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have been large enough to enable 
the corporation to put in the 
maximum contribution. Putting 
aside an amount equal to 15% of 
his pay means that $600 is put in 
for that employee. That is in ad- 
dition to his salary. 

Now he can leave that $600 and 
each subsequent contribution in 
the fund to accumulate until he 
retires, or to be paid to his bene- 
ficiaries in case of his death, or 
he can draw out a certain per- 
centage each year. If he leaves 
before retirement or death, the 
part in excess of what he is 
allowed to draw annually (in this 
case 10% a year) remains in the 
fund for the benefit of employees 
who stay with the company. 

Experience with this fund, in- 
vested in a variety of securities, 
shows that each employee’s share 
increases over 19% a year. So at 
the end of five years, this $4,000- 
a-year employee would have $4,- 
500 in the fund: 


10th year 
15th year 
20th year 
25th year 
30th year 
35th year 
40th year 


One of the reasons the amount 
increases so rapidly is that a 
profit-sharing trust pays no taxes 
on its income. Moreover, if the 
individual employee waits and 
draws down his entire share at 
one time on retirement, he pays 
only a long-term capital gains tax 
which, as you know, is substan- 
tially less than the regular income 
tax. In fact, under the present 
law the maximum tax would be 
26%. 

The figures given are based on 
his drawing down nothing until he 
retires. Now he could have drawn 
down a substantial amount each 
year if he had wanted to. If, for 
example, the employee were a 
yourg girl, she could have drawn 
down a pretty good sum when she 
got married. Or if there were 
illness in the family, the fund 
could have been a fine emergency 
reserve. And, of course, if the 
employee died after 20 years, his 
family would get the $34,400. Or, 
if he became totally disabled from 
heart disease, cancer, or the like, 
he would have received the entire 
amount at the time. 


Security From Business 


Now that is typical of the kind 
of security that can be provided 
by business rather than by the 
government. Such a plan gives 
the employee the kind of security 
he wants. It gives him the feel- 
ing of belonging, of participating 
in the business. It encourages him 
to watch PROFITS, to do every- 
thing in his power to see that 
waste is eliminated, to increase 
profitable sales, and to work*‘for 
his share of the profits. For here 
he sees the opportunity to accu- 
mulate a large sum beyond his 
immediate needs, to provide for 
adequate support when the time 
comes for retirement, and to get 
security against unexpected emer- 
gencies. 

It also helps the enterprise to 
increase profits, which in turn 
may be reinvested in the business 
to expand it and to provide oppor- 
tunity to the employee to advance 
in a dynamic, growing organiza- 
tion. The resultant success of the 
enterprise also enables it to 
provide much more steady and 
permanent employment for all 
concerned. 

The truth of this is demon- 
strated by the fact that the corpo- 
rations that have pioneered the 
way and have done the most in 
this field have been outstandingly 
successful. You probably are all 
familiar with the outstanding 
achievements and success of com- 
panies like Procter and Gamble, 
Sears-Roebuck, Pitney - Bowes, 
Joslyn, and Hormel—to mention 
only a few. And our Own com- 
pany, starting with nothing except 
an idea and a will to work and to 


apply these principles, has become 
one of the world’s largest book 
publishers, as well as the largest 
loose -leaf information §§ service 
organization, in a relatively few 
years. 

The profit-sharing plan is only 
one method business is using suc- 
cessfully to implement the eco- 
nomic rights of the individual 
worker and to encourage him to 
look to business instead of to the 
Welfare State. 

Thus, we and other businesses 
provide, in addition to profit- 
sharing, a pension plan. In some 
instances the employer pays all 
the costs; in others, part. In our 
case, we contribute an average 
of more than $2 for each $1 the 
employee pays for pension. 

Then to encourage and help 
employees to acquire homes, there 
are home finance plans. In our 
case, we lend up to 90% of the 
appraised value of a home and 
charge only 2% interest. For this 
purpose we established a very 
substantial revolving fund. 

We also found that younger 
married men with children needed 
more protection for their families 
during the early years of their 
participation in the profit-sharing 
fund than the fund provided. So 
we developed what we call the 
“Split Dollar Insuramce Program.” 
This is in addition to and separate 
from the customary group insur- 
ance program, under which an 
employee can take out a $1,000 
policy at the cost of $7.20 a year. 
The Split Dollar Insurance Plan 
enables the employee to take out 
a substantial amount of insurance 
and pay less per dollar of insur- 
ance protection than under the 
group program. Each year the 
employer pays the insurance com- 
pany the cash surrender value of 
the policy; while each year the 
insured employee pays only the 
difference between the actual pre- 
mium and the amount the em- 
ployer his paid—if there is any 
difference. On the death of the 
insured employee, the employer is 
reimbursed by receiving the cash 
surrender value, and the bene- 
ficiary of the insured employee 
receives the face vaiue of the pol- 
icy less the amount paid to the 
employer for reimbursement of 
his payment, 

How this works out to the 
benefit of the employee is best 
shown by taking the typical case 
of a 34-year-old employee. Under 
this plan he would pay $24.56 per 
thousand dollars of insurance the 
first year, and thereafter he would 
pay: 

$11.77 

2.05 
1.59 
1.14 

72 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


the second year; 
the third year: 
the fourth year; 
the fifth year; 
the sixth year; 
-28 in the seventh year; 
0 in the eighth year. 


And for the rest of his life he 
doesn’t have to pay anything. In 
short, for the first seven years he 
is paying an average premium of 
$6.02 per thousand and thereafter 
pays nothing and gets protection 
for the balance of his life. The 
cost to the employer is merely the 
cost of interest on the money it 
advances on the policy. This is 
one additional step that can be 
taken by business to give its em- 
ployees a feeling of greater se- 
curity. 

As I have indicated, all these 
plans also encourage the employee 
to work hard for the growth of 
the business, which in turn pro- 
vides the opportunity to the em- 
ployee to advance in a dynamic, 
growing organization. 

Here is a challenge and an op- 
portunity for business to provide 
identical—indeed even better— 
welfare measures than govern- 
ment could dispense. Business 
can do it less expensively and 
without the threat to individual 
freedom. And let me tell you that 
this threat to your freedom and 
mine is more real than we seem 
willing to recognize. 

Business leaders generally have 
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failed to live up to their obliga- 
tions te see that the worker has 
had the opportunity to work con- 
tinuously at good wages, and to 
accumulate something beyond his 
immediate needs; and business 
Benerally has also neglected its 
obligation and opportunity to pro- 
vide the worker with the incen- 
tive to make this possible. So 
politicians have stepped in with 
promises of a “Welfare” State, and 
a benevolent government. And in 
that guise, politicians have even 
gone to the extreme of seizing 
private property, told business 
what they ean sell and to whom, 
what prices to charge, what to 
pay in wages, and whom to hire 
and fire. These politicians have a 
lust for more and more power; 
they want te control everything 


and substitute a controlled and 
inefficient officialdom for the free 
enterprise that has made America 
great, 


That is nat true democracy. It 
is the road to socialism and some- 
thing worse. In a true democracy 
the state is a necessary and lim- 
ited evil, not a benevolent dic- 
tator. Security, progress, and 
happiness in a democracy come 
from the efforts of the individual, 
working for his own, his family’s, 
and his neighbors’ good. This can 
be accomplished by using methods 
such as I have outlined. 


Now is the time for business to 
act—to provide the benefits the 
politicians are promising to offer, 
and will continue to promise. 
With bold, enlightened action, 


business can recapture the position 
of leadership in the economic 
social welfare field it has almost 
lost by default. This is the chal- 
lenge for business to accept— 
because it is profitable to do so, 
and because it is a way to pre- 
serve the American way of life 
that has given America the world’s 
highest living standards and has 
preserved the freedom and dignity 
of the individual. 


With Schirmer, Atherton 


(Special to Tae FrnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 


HARTFORD, Conn.—George A. 
Naprstek is now associated with 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co., 49 
Pearl Street. He was previously 
— Walston, Hoffman & Good- 
win, 


Dyer, Felton, Hughes 
With Clayton Secs. 


(Special to Tas Financiat Curonicie) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Chester W. 
Dyer, Robert G. A. Felton and 
Francis J. Hughes have become 
associated with Clayton Securities 
Corporation, 82 Devonshire Street, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. All were formerly asso- 
ciated with J. Arthur Warner & 
Co., Inc. 


Blyth Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tas Frvancira CHRroniciz) 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Jack C. 
Meussdorffer is now with Blyth & 
Co., Inc., Pacific Building. 


(113) 13 


Cyrus Lawrence Will 
Admit J. C. Jenks 


Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, 115 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Aug. 1, will admi 
Jeremy C. Jenks to partnership. 
Mr. Jenks is Manager of the firm’s 
Investment Research Department. 


Smith, Barney Adds 
(Special to Tue FPrInanciaL CHRONICLE) 
HARTFORD, Conn.—Henry G. 
S. Smith has been added to the 
staff of Smith, Barney & Co., 
Hartford-Aetna Building. 
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Youth’s 1952 


Opportunities 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson gives advice to young people just starting on their 
careers, and recommends they seek jobs in their own com- 
munities and not prefer large cities. Advises against being too 
fussy about the special business or industry one should enter. 


During the past month nearly 
every family has had some young 
member finish school or college 
and zo out into the cold world to 
work. 

Som 
these 
taken 
away from 
home. The 
brighter lights 
of another city 


e of 
have 
jobs 


have looked 
good. They 
want to be 


connected 
with some big 
corporation 
which they 
have seen ad- 
vertised in na- 
tional maga- 
zines, forget- 
ting that the large ones have their 
troubies as well as the small ones. 
Besides, one does not learn as 
much with a large company. Un- 
fortunate is the young person who 
thinks his days for study and 
learning are over because he has 
“graduated” and has a “diploma.” 

Young people should also think 





Roger W. Babson 


of the possibility of World War 
III when selecting a place to 
settle. This means that the 12 


large cities cited by the govern- 
ment as especially vulnerable 
should be avoided. These are: New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Bal- 
timore, St. Louis, Boston, Wash- 
ington, and San Francisco. Surely, 
these cities are no places to take 
a young girl and start to bring up 
a family. Hence, stay where you 
now live. 


Toads and Puddles 
The real purpose of my little 
sermon this week is to commend 


the young people who are getting 
jobs in the community where they 
were raised — the city or town 
which has paid for their education 
—where they have relatives and 
friends. These graduates are do- 
ing the smart thing. The first 
principle of success is to build 
upon the foundations already con- 
structed. These foundations for 
you, are in your own locality. 
Thousands of young people 
have asked me, “What chance 
have I without money or capital?” 
I immediately reply, “You have 
as much chance to make friends 
as anyone; real friends are the 
best capital you can have.” I 
have 170 people here in my Sta- 
tistical Organization and we are 
employing more all the time. 
When looking up the references of 
applicants for jobs, I always want 
to know how many “contacts” 
they have and the character of 
these contacts. Other things be- 
ing equal, the one with the most 
contacts gets the job. Your best 
contacts are in your home town 
or city. Stay where you are. Pro- 
tect and 


increase your present 
contacts. Every one of them is 
worth $509 each to you as capital. 
Better be a big toad in a little 


puddle, than a little toad in a big 
puddle! 


Opportunties for Growth 


Statistics show that the rate of 
growth of some of the largest 
cities is already declining. The 
big increase in population is in 
the towns and smaller cities. 
These now offer the real oppor- 
tunities to wide-awake young 
people. Therefore, get a job in the 
city where your family now lives. 
Marry a local boy or girl and raise 
some good kids. Take an interest 
in the schools, churches and civic 
oiganizations. They all need new 
blood and new ideas. Remember 


all the present leaders 
shots will die off some day 
of their successors. This 
least you can do 

Don't be too fussy about the 
special business or industry where 
you are working or are going to 
work. Statistics show that some 
families are making a great suc- 
cess of every industry and every 
kind of a store. This proves there 


and big 
be one 


the 


1s 


are opportunities in every fac- 
tory, store and other business m 
your city if the management is 
wide awake. honest and aggres- 
sive. In fact, with a “sleepy” em- 
ployer you may have a better 


Continued from page 6 


opportunty than with some other. 
lt you have any doubts as to who 
are the “wide awake” ones, apply 
for a job with those who adver- 
tise. This is the best barometer 
that I know of as to whether a 
concern is on its toes and headed 
for growth. 


Watch Pepulation of Your City 

From 1940 to 1950 the net 
growth in population of the U. S. 
was about 19,000,000. If we avoid 
World War III, there will be a net 
growth in population between 
1950 and 1960 of about 25,000,000. 


These people, moreover, will be 
better educated and better phys- 
ically. Although we may have a 


temporary slump in business and 
employment during the next two 
or three years, sometime before 
1960 we should witness great 
prosperity. This means that this 
year’s graduates have the great- 
est opportunities of any young 
people who have ever gone forth 
into the world of business. 


The Administration’s Tragic 
Blunders at Home and Abroad 


private, competitive enterprise, 
Keystone to the arch of our eco- 
nomic strength as a nation and 
prosperity as a people. By the 
imposition of oppressive and arbi- 
trary controls upon business and 
production; by exhaustive taxa- 
tion which withers initiative, re- 
duces energy and, in the end, 
destroys the snirit of enterprise: 
by spendthrift policies which 
stagger the imagination; by dis- 
couraging adherence to the prin- 


ciple ot private ownership ot 
yroperty, they have established 
the prerequisites to a_ socialistic 


or even later a communistic State. 
And, as they thus chart a course 
with such reckless abandon lead- 
ing toward ultimate bankruptcy, 
they endeavor to mislead 
control the public mind by a pa- 
ironage of money, by devices cal- 
culated to create an artificial 
appearance of prosperity and by a 
continuous flow of irresponsible 
ind deceptive propaganda. 


and 


But the people in their innate 
wisdom are not misled by such 
tactics of deception. Alert to real- 
ity, they know that the value of 
the dollar has diminished about 
50% and is still going down. Thev 
find insufficient compensation in 
nominally higher income, how- 
ever skillfully propagandized as 
a mark of prosperity. 

They entertain a growing fear 
that the same policy misdirection 
whica has thus debased the dol- 
lar will in time so impair our 
economy as to imperil the nation’s 
solvency and thus destroy our liv- 
ing standard. With the dollar 
down, prices up and taxes in- 
creased, a higher wage buys less 
today than yesterday. Tomorrow 
may be even worse. Let me read 
you this letter illustrating how 
millions of American wage earn- 
ers are losing their living stand- 
ard: 

“In 1941, I was working as a 
railroad telegrapher, as I am to- 
day. My weekly wage was $38.88. 
Subtracting $1.17 for railroad re- 
tirement, I had $37.71 take home 
pay—no income tax. My weekly 
wage now is $71.32. But from that 
comes $4.46 retirement and $10.50 
income tax. Net: $56.36. Also, the 
cost of living has gone up 189% 
in the meantime. My old take 
home pay was equivalent to $71.27 
today. But my take home pay to- 
day actually is that $56.36. My 
loss in income is $14.91. In other 
words, after 11 years, and with 
no compensation for added ex- 
perience or increased productiv- 
ity due to technological develop- 
ments, I have actually suffered a 
pay cut of about $15 per week.” 

And so it is with all of us. 


In this march away from our 
traditional American standards, 
few of our former liberties have 


been left unimpaired. Rights and 
powers specifically reserved to 
State, community and individual 
by Constitutional mandate have 
been ruthlessly suppressed by a 
creeping Federal authority. Reck- 
less abuse indeed has been made 
of that most dangerous of all sov- 
ereign powers—the power to tax. 
We find ourselves already past 
the point where higher taxes 
might be expected to produce 
higher revenue. The .propaganda 
of fear replacing our once 
dynamic initiative, well tested 
vision and unnaralleled energy in 
a frantic effort to whip-lash the 
country into a maximum of pro- 
duction. 


1S 


Danger of Federal Concentration 
Of Power 


This misdirection of public pol- 
icy, which so endangers survival 
of our traditional American way 
of life, finds its genesis in an alien 
and foreign philosophy, its appli- 
cation in American politics de- 
signed to further entrench a 20- 
year hold upon tne political power. 
It emphasizes with startling clar- 
ity the sage warning cof a wise 
and farseeing Democratic leader 
of many years ago. Senator Ben- 
jamin Hill. of the State of Georgia, 
who foresaw something of what 
ras happened, but I dare say ex- 
pected the responsibilitv would be 
chargeable to a Revublican Ad- 
rinistration. He cautioned on-the 
floor of the Senate of the United 
States: . 

“IT have said I do not dread (in- 
dustrial) corporations’ aS instru- 
ments of power to destroy this 
country, because there are a thou- 
sand agencies which can regulate, 
restrain and control them: but 
there is a corporation we may all 
well dread. That Corporation is 
the Federal Government. , From 
the aggreszions of this corpora- 
tion. there can be no safety if it 
is allowed to go beyond the well 
defined limits of its power. I dread 
nothing so much as the exercise 
of ungranted and doubtful powers 
by this government. It is, in my 
opinion, the danger of dangers to 
the future of this country. Let us 
be sure to keep it always within 
its limits. If this great. ambitious, 
ever-growing corporation become 
ovpvressive, who shall check it? 
If it become wayward, who shall 
control it? If it become unjust, 
who shall trust it? As sentinels 
on the country’s watch tower. Sen- 
ators. I beseech you—watch and 
guard with sleepless dread that 
corporation which can make all 
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property and rights, all States and 
people and all liberty and hope 
its playthings in an hour and its 
victims forever.” 

How prophetic 
How far our 


this warning! 
institutions have 
been yielded to these very ex- 
cesses of power which he so 
deeply feared—and this, ironically 
enough under the stewardship of 
his own party! Let none say this 
is but a partisan conclusion. For 
North or South, East or West, men 
and women of whatever political 
faith recognize the tragic truth oi 
this circumstance. 

But our faiiures in domestic 
policy can be overcome, for gov- 
ernment takes its tone, its charac- 
ter, even its general efficiency 
from its leadership. Sound leader- 
ship can restore integrity to the 
public service; can economize in 
the public administration; can 
eliminate disloyal elements from 
public authority: can purge our 
educational system of subversive 
and immoral intluence; can re- 
store to youth its rightful heritage; 
can strengthen the fabric of oul 
free economy, can raise the dollar 
to its true value; can reduce the 
tax burden on individual and in- 
dustry; can regain the course of 
constitutional direction; can re- 
capture personal liberties now im- 
paired; can correct social inequi- 
ties: cen strengthen the position 
of both worker and owner in pri- 
vate industry, even while protect - 
ing the public interest; can fortify 
the initiative, energy and enter- 
prise ot the farmer so as to insure 
the adequacy of the production of 
food in lean vears and its dis- 
tribution in those of vlenty, with- 
out being crippled by the unwar- 
ranted interference and domina- 
tion of government. and can rearm 
the nation without undue burden 
upon the peopie. The correction 
ct domestic evils and lapses would 
not be too difficult, provided the 
wil! to do so firmly exists. 


A Tragic Foreign Policy 


Foreign policy has been as 
tragically in error as has domestic 
policy. We practically’ invited 
Soviet dominance over the free 
peoples of Eastern Europe through 
strategic dispositions of Soviet 
force at the close of the European 
war; we deliberately withdrew 
our armies from thousands of 
square miles of hard-won terri- 
tory, permitting the advance of 
Soviet forces‘to the west to plant 


the Red flag of Communism on 
the ramparts o* Berlin, Vienna 
and Prague, capitals cf Western 


civilization; we recklessly yielded 
effective control ower. areas of vast 
uranium deposits without which 
the Soviet might never have de- 
veloped the threat of atomic 
power: we foclishly permitted the 
encirclement of Berlin by Soviet 
forces, rendering almost inevitable 
the tragically high cost we have 
had to pay to secure open lines of 
supply «and «communication be- 
tween Our zones of occupation 
there and in* West Germany: we 
authored, sponsored or approved 
policies undef which the German 
industrial plant was subjected to 
major postwar dismantling and 
destruction; we turned over to the 
Soviet for siave labor hundreds of 
thousands of German prisoners of 
war in violation of every human- 
itarian concept and tradition: we 
failed to protest the muraer by 
ithe Soviet of the flower of the 
Polish nation; end, even after vic- 
tory had been achieved, we con- 
finued to supply the Soviet with 
quantities of war material, despite 
the clear and inescapable warn- 
ings of the Soviet threat to future 
peace. 

In the East, we gave over 
Soviet control the industrial re- 
sources of Manchuria, the area 
of North Korea and the Kuriles 
pointed at the heart of the Jap- 
anese home islands. We _ con- 
demned our faithful wartime ally, 
the Chinese peopie, to the subju- 
gation of Communist tyranny. 
And, in the course of these moves, 
we proceeded with precipitate 
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haste to divest ourselves of our 
own military strength. Despite 
the threat to our security then 
clearly apparent, our Executive 
flaunted and ignored the judg- 
ment and will of tne Congress 
which appropriated funds for the 
expansion of our air arm which 
he arbitrarily refused to expend 
for such purpose. 

Small wonder indeed that from 
the combination o. tnese tragic 


decisions and events, there oc- 
curred a reversal of the balance 
ot world power such as history 
has never before recorded. 


Then, suddenly, with our mili- 
tary strength standing at possi- 
bly the lowest relativity in his- 
tory—our divisions in Japan re- 
duced from three to two regi- 
ments, our regiments from three 
to two battalions, our battalions 
from three to two companies— 
with our protection withdrawn 
from South Korea as a militarily 
indefensible peninsula, we there 
and then plunged our forces into 
war to defend it. Few would take 


exception to the impulse, how- 
ever idealistic, to support the 
preservation of freedom where 


we had done so much to implant 
the principles and spirit of free- 
dom, but it is fatal to enter any 
war without the will to win it. I 
criticize not the morality of the 
decision, but its irresponsibility 
and recklessness. 

We defeated the North Korean 
armies; but, when the Communist 
armies of China struck, our lead- 
ers lacked the courage to fight to 
a military decision, even though 
victory was then readily within 
our grasp—a victory which would 
not only have discharged our 
commitments to the Korean peo- 
ple, but which in the long run 
might well have saved continental 


Asia from Red domination. And, 
after discarding victory as the 
military objective and thereby 


condemning our forces to a stale- 
mated struggle of attrition and 
the Korean nation and people to 
progressive obliteration, we again 
vielded to Communist intrigue 
and entered into protracted ar- 
mistice negotiations. even though 


every lesson of experience had 
clearly shown such negotiations 


to be but the means whereby such 
an enemy gains time to reinforce 
his military capabilities. 


Korean Problem Unsolved 


While I have not been consulted 
with reference to Korea since my 
retirement from active assignment 
15 months ago, I can unnesitat- 
ingly say that a leadership which 
by weakness and indecision has 
brought about such a military 
dilemma lacks the soundness of 
vision, the moral courage and the 
resolute will to resolve it. Yet, 
resolved it must be, for we can- 
not long carry so intolerable a 
burden. We must have a leader- 
ship capable of decision, as inde- 
cision in war is but the prelude 
to disaster. No military problem 
is unsolvable. Korea stands today 
as the hallowed @zravev2rd for 
countless American dead. We must 
net let it become as well a grave- 
vard for American hope, Ameri- 
ean faith and American honor. 

In Europe, and indeed through- 
out the world. our foreign colicy 
approach has been equally as vac- 
illating and negative and, for the 
most part, sad indeed to relate, 
under the domination of others. 
We have yielded to selfish pres- 
sures both at home and abroad 
and. in so doing. have unduly 
directed the distribution of our 
wealth into privileged channels, 
have taken sices in international 
disputes which were fundamen- 
tally none of our affair, and have 
endeavored to impose our will on 
otrer rations’ purely d-mestic 


problems in an imperialistic man- 
We have ignored traditional 
fa- 
we have lost 
judicial 


ner. 
friends while showering our 
vors on others, and 


that sense of fairness 
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which formerly characterized our crucible of experience have pro- This is a practical purpose, not race or tribe. Indeed, so well is 
relat.ons abroad cuced for us a better and more visionary. For t destructiveness this understood that even the 

In our preoccupation with Eu- ‘serene life may we contribute in of modern war has now in the despot, in order to assure a fol- 
rope, we have tended to aiscard fullest measure to the weil be- atomic age become too frightful lowing, cloaks the threat or ap- 
from our concern those great peo- !%8 of others. rhe higher our own to contemplate by even a poten- plication of force with the hypo- 


ple of Asia and the Middle East Standard and more stable we be- tial victor. critical pretense that his purpose 
is to secure the peace. 


meet aggression, have divided the 
world into armed camps and ren- 
dered us dependent, not alone 
upon the wisdom of our own for- 
eign policy to keep us out of war, 


but upon the foreign policies and 
who hisiorically have sought not come, the greater our appeal to 


» 


—— Bi a diplomatic moves of other nations 
our wealth, but our friendship and less fortunate peoples and the What Our Foreign Policy But rarely has the present Ad- as well. 

uncerstanding. Our “good neigh- ™ore they will look to us and our Should Be ministration made a major move We must fully understand that, 
bor’ policy with respect to the Ways 0! guidance and leadership. This then must be the direction calculated to strengthen the fabric once we commit ourselves to the 
peoples of Central and South This applies equally to those be- of our foreign policy. We must, of world peace. To the contrary, defense of others, the issue of war 
America—of greater strategic con- hind the Iron Curtain and those : 


upon restoration of our military it has done much to advance the Or peace is no longer in our exclu- 
rn tan all others—has been Still blessed by the concept of strength and spiritual balance danger of global strife by its in- sive hands, for we become but 
largely subordinated. Through the Human freedom. For the whole recklessly dissipated in our head- decisive conduct of the campaign another pawn in the game of in- 
paternalistic attitude which has record of civilization proves that long retreat from victory, chart in Korea with its shameful impli- ternational power politics—a dan- 
dominated our material assistance the tyranny has not as yet been from that strength a true and un- cation that we dare not strike gerous game—in which the present 
abroad, we have promoted asmuch devised which can long resist a equivocal course to peace and back at those who strike at us, by Administration has demonstrated 
weakness as strength, as much re- Sound idea. tranquillity a peace and tran- its bellicose attitude toward ajl "O peculiar adeptness. It has 
sentment as friendship. Spiritually and physically we quillity which will be real, not who oppose it in international talked and pledged peace while 
Animated by the doubtful be- Possess the resource, properly fictitious; deep-rooted, not super- diplomacy, and by its pattern of MOving toward war. Indeed, none 
lief tnat with money alone we conserved and realistically ap- ficial. Our ideal must be even- collective security agreements Can deny what history so clearly 
could erect internal bulwarks Plied, to lead toward a world tually the abolition of war. Such which, without as yet having records—-that the Democratic 
against Communism’s growth, our freed from the exhausting wars is the longing hope of all of the mounted either the will or the Party has well earned the doubt- 
leaders have expended much of Which have so plagued the past. masses of mankind of whatever physical power to successfully Continued on page 16 
our resorce on the area of West- ie “y 
ern Europe. Events have largely 
established the fallacy of this rea- 
soning. Indeed, the history of man- 
kind shows clearly that the love 
of liberty is a spiritual resource of 
the hurman heart which, if nos- ' 
existent, does not spring from 
money alone. Nene will quarrel 
with the impulse to do all 1eason- 
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Money Market Fundamentals 


By ROBERT VAN CLEAVE 
Assistant Vice-President, C. F. Childs & Co., Inc. 


Deploring lack of understanding of operation of our monetary 

system, Mr. Van Cleave attacks view that current mew issue 

of $4.2 billion of new Treasury bonds provides means whereby 

banks may expand money supply by some multiple of that 

amount. Holds banks as group can only expand earnings 

assets and their offsetting deposit liabilities as multiple of 

their excess reserves, and not because of their subscription 
to new security issues. 

Among persons who do not study regularly and continuously 
the technical relationships between factors affecting the money 
market there is an unavoidable tendency to become somewhat 
hazy on these matters. One then tends to think of them from the 


viewpoint of an individual bank only; to lcse sight of the fact that 
deposits are liabilities and not assets, and hence cannot be spent 
or invested by banks; to confuse bank reserve balances with the 
money supply of the nation; and to believe that the acquisition of 
new government securities by banks in ana of itself provides them 
with the ability to buy other securities or to make additional loans 
to the extent of some multiple of the newly expanded govern- 


ment portfolio. These ideas sometimes lead to the conclusion that 
the appearance of a new issue in the inarket itself necessarily 
means that outstanding issues are bound to go up in price. The 
present period, involving as it does a heavy tax payment to tHe 
Treasury, a re-financing of short-term certificates, and the flota- 
tion of a large new bond issue, thus appears an appropriate time 
to review briefly and simply some of the fundamentals. 

In what follows we shall corsider all commercial banks as a 
group. We define money supp!y to mean demand deposits, includ- 
ing the Treasury’s tax and loan accounts, plus currency outside the 
banks, and these, of course, are interchangeable. It does not include 
bank reserve balances, because these are bank assets whereas 
deposits are liabilities. In a similar way, the banks’ reserve bal- 
ances are deposit liabilities of the Federal Reserve Banks. First, 
we present a series of six hypothetical transactions, which easily 
can be visualized as entries on a consolidated balance sheet. 


(a) We assume first that the banks have plenty of excess 
reserves—an unreal assumption, but this is only for illustration. 
They subscribe for 10 units cf new government securities, paying 
for them with a credit to Treasury tax and loan account. Required 
reserves go up 20%, or 2 units; excess reserves go down 2, leaving 
total reserve balances unchanged. 

(b) Banks buy 16 units of government securities from non- 
banks. Private deposits go up 10, required reserves up 2, and 
excess reserves are further reduced by 2. 

(c) Banks make loans to non-banks for the purchase or carry 
of government securities. Private deposits up 10, required reserves 
up 2, excess reserves down 2. 

(d) Banks buy 2 units of regular Treasury bills, for which 
cash payment at the Federal Reserve Banks is required immedi- 
ately. Excess reserves down 2, total reserve balances down 2, and 
no change in required reserves since no new deposit results. 

(e) The Treasury withdraws 10 from its tax and loan accounts. 
Deposits down 10, required reserves now released by the reduc- 
tion in deposits, down 2, excess reserves down 8, total reserve 
balances down 10. 

(f) The Treasury, having added 10 and 2 or a total of 12 to 
its deposit balances in Federal Reserve Banks by this withdrawal 
and the cash sale of bills, now spends this 12 units for goods, serv- 
ices, or for any other lawful purpose such as interest on the public 
debt. To avoid unnecessary complication, we here assume banks 
get none of the interest payments if that is the purpose of the dis- 
bursement. Private deposits up 12, reserve balances up 12, of which 
2.4 is the reserve required against the new deposit and 9.6 is excess 
reserves. 


These results may be summarized as follows: 





SUMMARY 1 
Ample Excess Reserves 
Re serves——_—_——_ Government 
Required Excess Total Securities Loans Deposits 
(a) +2 off 0 +10 0 +10 
(b) +2 onal 0 +10 0 +10 
(c) +2 —2 0 0 +10 +10 
(d) 0 _ —_'f +2 0 0 
(e) —2 —8s —10 0 0 —10 
(f) +2.4 +9.6 +12 0 0 +12 
+6.4 —3.4 0 +22 +10 +32 


__ Here we see that deposits have risen 32, offset on the asset 
side by increases of 22 in government securities and 10 in loans. 
Reserve balances in total have not changed, but 6.4 which formerly 
Was excess now has become required reserves. 

If we now suppose that the banks together have no excess 
reserves at all—a somewhat more realistic assumption—these tran- 
sactions could be carried out revertheless by borrowing from the 
—e Reserve Banks. The result in summary would be shown 

us: 
SUMMARY 2 
No Excess Reserves, Banks Borrow 











—- Reserves—— Government F.R.B. 
Required Excess Total Securities Loans Deposits Advances 

fa) +2 0 + 2 +10 0 +10 + 2 
(b) +2 0 + 2 +10 0 +10 + 2 
(c) +2 0 + 2 0 +10 +10 + 2 
(d) 0 0 0 + 2 0 0 + 2 
(e) —" 0 am § 0 0 ov + 8 
(f) +24 +496 +12 0 0 +12 0 
+6.4 +9.6 +16 +22 +10 +32 +16 


The differences between this and Summary 1 are that reserve 
balances are up 16 instead of unchanged, and this figure is offset 


ful distinction of being the war 
party of modern American poli- 
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by advances from the Federal Reserve Banks in the same amount. 


Instead of a decrease of 6.4 in excess reserves there is an increase 
of 9.6. 


A third assumption is possible, and it is that banks may buy 
new securities and make new loans if at the same time they seii 
securities to the Federal Reserve Banks. Summary 3 shows the net 
effect upon the banks of the same set of transactions in this case: 

SUMMARY 3 
No Excess Reserves, Banks Sell Securities to Reserve Banks 





——————- — Keserves Government 
Reguired Excess Total Securities Loans Deposits 

(a) 2 0 + 2 +8 0 +10 
(b) 2 0 i. 2 +8 0 +10 
(c) 2 0 + 2 ---2 +10 +10 
(d) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(e) = 0 — all) 0 ott 
(f) 2.4 L96 +12 0 0 +12 

+-6.4 9.6 +16 +§ +10 +32 


Here, although the banks have bought originally the same 
amount of government securities as before, 22, they have had to 
sell 16 during the process so that, after the final transaction, they 
wind up with only 6. 

It will be seen that the results of the sixth transaction are the 
same im all three summaries, Also, summaries 2 and 3 are similar 
in the totals for the six transactions, in that in both cases the banks 
wind up with 9.6 of excess reserves. 

There is this important difference, however. In Summary 3 
they have only 6 of government securities against 22 in the first 
two cases. In Summary 2 this larger holding is offset in part by an 
indebtedness to the Federal Reserve Banks of 16. They are in posi- 
tion to reduce this figure by the amount of excess reserves, which 
is 9.6, but still will owe the Reserve Banks 6.4. They are thus not 
able to buy more securities or to make other loans without going 
still further into debt. 

But in Summary 3, where the banks have added to their gov- 
ernments by simultaneous sales of the same or other securities to 
the Federal Reserve Banks, the situation is different. They have, 
it is true only 6 units of governments in total, but they have 9.6 
of excess reserves with no offsetting indebtedness at all. It is this 
situation which gives some credibility to the idea that, as a result 
of buying some governments, banks are enabled to buy still more. 


It should be noted, however, that this comes about not because 
they bought the securities, but because the Federal Reserve Banks 
supplied reserves by also buying securities for themselves. This 
is the indispensable prerequisite. It is obviously true that, by 
employing the 9.6 of excess reserves as a base for maximum fur- 
ther expansion of deposits, the banks could add about 48 units 
more to their portfolios. If they bought the securities from the 
Reserve Banks, it is clear that they could buy no more than they 
have in excess reserves, viz., 9.6. Or, if the Reserve Banks chose 
to sell this amount into the market, the excess reserves would be 
wiped out, and the banks could not further increase their holdings 
of securities or loans. 


Thus, we arrive at some conclusions. 


(1) Banks asa group are able to expand their earnings assets 
and their offsetting deposit liabilities only as a multiple of their 
excess reserves, and not in relation to or because of their subscrip- 
tion to new security issues. 

(2) If the Federal Reserve Banks make new reserve balances 
available through purchases of securities, this expansion can be 
contracted again only if they later make sales of securities to the 
market. This may be slow and difficult at times, because it is an 


obligation of the U. S. Government which is involved, not that of 
a private institution. 


(3) But if the Federal Reserve Banks make reserves available 
only On advances to commercial banks, the subsequent contraction 
is almost automatic, since banks as a rule do not wish to stay con- 
tinuously indebted for long periods even if supervisory officials 
would tolerate it. Hence, where, because of general economic con- 
siderations, the Reserve System wishes to prevent or minimize an 
expansion in reserve balances and the possibility of a multiple 
expansion in the money supply, they are likely to prefer to lend 
to banks rather than to buy securities from them. This accounts, 
it may be supposed, for the emphasis in official papers lately upon 
inducing banks to make increasing use of the discounting privilege. 

(4) Only as is shown in Summary 3 do the banks wind up such 
a series of transactions with more free excess reserves than they 
had when they started. This is the case in which the reserves are 
supplied through purchases of securities by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. In Summary 2 they have increased their excess reserves, 


true, but this amount is more than offset by indebtedness to the 
Reserve Banks. 


It hardly need be said that in these immensely simplified illus- 
trations all other factors which in addition to Federal Reserve 
credit tend to affect reserve balances have been ignored. 
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The Administration’s Tragic 
Blunders at Home and Abroad 


ing authority, plainly warns that 


tics. The dead of World War I, 
of World War II and of the Korean 
War render mute testimony. 

We must remain faithful to the 
commitments we have made to 
others, so long as they remain 
faithful to theirs made to us, but 
failure of the principle of collec- 
tive security in Korea, where we 
have found ourselves holding re- 
sponsibility without correspond- 


too much must not be expected 
from collective security elsewhere. 

Indeed, in Western Europe as in 
Korea, experience has shown a 
reluctance by many of the allies 
to assume a fair and rightful share 
of the military burden, even 
though in the case of Western Eu- 
rope the basic purpose would be 
the defense of its own soil. This 
hesitancy does not spring from 
any insufficiency of manpower, 


nor the exhaustion of other needed 
resource, but rather from a seem- 
ing confident assurance that this 
nation’s blood and treasure will 
be committed to the fullest extent 
needed to accomplish the military 
objective. 


The free peop!es of Asia and 
the Middle East do not ask for 
American garrisons to defend their 
soil. All they seek is the necessary 
military equipment beyond their 
own capacity of production. They 
have both the will and adequate 
men, if properly equipped, them- 
selves to conduct their defense and 
to turn the tide decisively against 
Communism, There is no logical 
reason why the same _ solution 
should not apply with respect to 
all others. In such circumstances 
it should be our unalterable pur- 
pose to effect in due time with- 
drawal of our ground garrisons 
from service abroad. 


Youth Is Nation’s Greatest 
Resource 

By far our nation’s greatest re- 
source is our youth. In twenty 
bitter campaigns, I have witnessed 
its magnificence in the most try- 
ing experience of all—that of the 
battlefield. It has never failed our 
faith, never failed in invincible 
courage, and a patriotism which 
subordinated life itself to duty. 
Yet, as it now approaches the re- 
sponsibility of civic leadership, it 
is confronted with a situation made 
almost desperate by the loss of 
such opportunity and resource as 
was our Own heritage from the 
past. This is the greatest tragedy 
of all—that a national administra- 
tion could have so yielded to the 
disease of power as to betray the 
youth of America. 


Despite stresses and strains, the 
fine basic character of the Ameri- 
can people remains unimpaired. It 
offers hope that under the inspira- 
tion of a strong, moral leadership, 
the people—all the people—will 
hurl back insidious efforts to sow 
the seeds of suspicion, distrust and 
hatred calculated not only to stir 
up racial or religious strife be- 
tween the several segments of our 
society, but to destroy the unity 
and common understanding which 
has been the cornerstone to our 
growth as a nation. The very sur- 
vival of our liberties and, indeed, 
our civilization is dependent upon 
our citizenry of all races, creeds 
and colors standing firmly and in- 
vincibly together with a single- 
ness of purpose, a mutuality of 
faith and a common prayer—God 
bless America. 

It is this spiritual unity which 
offers assurance that the coming 
crusade to rechart the nation’s 
course toward peace and security 
and prosperity will find an aroused 
countryside ready and eager to 
march. That crusade rests upon 
the humanitarian aspirations of 
mankind, its Constitutional rights, 
and the moral necessity for human 
happiness. It demands a purifica- 
tion of the nation’s conscience and 
a refortification of its will and 
faith. Therein lies the Republican 
party’s challenge to leadership. 


At the close of the Constitutional 
Convention, George Washington 
remarked to Benjamin Franklin 
that he believed the Constitution 
as finally evolved was a great 
and noble charter of liberty upon 
which the several states could 
rally, unite and prosper. “Yes, 
General,” Franklin responded, “if 
we can make it work.” 


We have made it work in the 
days of our great past. And come 
November, we will make it work 
again—so help us God! 





Joins Adams-Fastnow 


(Special to THe Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Michael 
C. Niccoli has become associated 
with Adams -Fastnow Company, 
215 West 7th Street. members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Niccoli was formerly with 
Standard Investment Company of 
California, and Fewel & Co. 
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The British Battle of Wages 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig, in commenting on wage increases in Britain and the 
failure of the government to persuade the Trades Union Council 
to exercise restraint, foresees likelihood of rise in British cost 
of living, and unfavorable prospects for sterling exchange and 

increased exports. 


LONDON, Eng.—The next few months will be of decisive 
importance from tl.e point of view of the prospects of sterling. 
During the last few months there has been an increase of wages 
in spite of the setb>ck in wholesale prices of raw materials and 
in retail prices of certain lines of manufac- 
tures, especially textiles. The government’s 
efforts to persuade the trade unions to exercise 
restraint in their wage claims have not so far 
met with any response, The employees of the 
nationalized coal industry and of the British 
Railways, and the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, are pressing forward with their very 
substantial wage claims. If these claims are 
satisfied, the resulting iccrease in the cost of 
production and transport will accentuate the 
upward movement oj the inflationary vicious 
spiral. 

In his attempt to persuade the Trades 
Union Council to use its influence in favor of 
wage restraint, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Butler, endeavored to convince 
the representatives of tnat body that the trend 
of prices was about to turn and that, in the 
absence of any large scaie wage increase, the cost of living would 
decline in the near future. Unfortunately, exactly the same argu- 
ment was used last year by his predecessor, Mr. Gaitskell, and in 
the meantime the cost of living has risen considerably. It is open 
to argument whether that rise has been the cause or the conse- 
quence of the wage increases secured during the last 12 months. 
It is certain, however, that unless the increase of wages can be 
arrested the rise in the cost of living will continue unabated. 

The representatives of the industrial workers take the line 
that in existing conditions they do not feel justified in recom- 
mending wage restraint, because wages have not yet caught up 
with the recent rise in the cost of living and because, in any éase, 
they would first like io see a cessation of the rise in the cost of 
living before they would feel justified in opposing wage demands. 
Beyond doubt, during 1950 and 1951 the rise in prices went ahead 
of the rise in wages. Taking June, 1947, as a basis, by May, 1952, 
retail prices rose 35% and weekly wage rates 29%. The dis- 
crepancy certainly does not justiily many of the wage claims 
which, in some instances, are 10% or more. If these claims are 
granted the ensuing rise in the cost of production and the addi- 
tional purchasing power put into the hands of the consumers is 
bound to lead to another sharp rise in prices; so that within 12 
months or less the same trade unions would demand further sub- 
stantial wage increases On the basis of the same arguments which 
they are using now. 


Dr. Paul Einzig 


The rise in the cost of living is causing grave concern among 
all classes. Its effect cn the cost oj production is bound to handi- 
cap British exports, because the margin created through the 
devaluation of sterling in 1949 is very rearly used up in many 
lines of goods, Should the balance of payments deteriorate in 
consequence, the government would have to impose strict austerity 
measures on the public, so that the working classes, among others, 

_ would have to take the consequences of their wage claims. The 
argument used by the unions is that prices could and should be 
kept down through a reduction of profits. In many instances, 
however, this could only be done through selling the manufac- 
tures at less than replacement cost. Profits shown by industrial 
firms are, to a large extent, nominal because of the higher cost 
at which the goods sold can be reproduced. Should profits decline 
the prevailing high taxation would not leave enough margin to 
cover wear and tear of equipment. In any case, wages are by 
far the most important item in the cost of production and there 
is no possibility of offsetting the effects of substantial wage in- 
creases On prices by means Of cutting proiit margins. 

Admittedly, on the face of it, it does appear unfair to expect 
lower-income groups to bear the burden of the sacrifices needed 
for checking the rise in the cost of living. It is understandable 
that they should resent it to be singled out for that purpose. Most 
of them could ill-afford to put up with the rise in the cost of 
living over a prolonged period without being granted correspond- 
ing wage increases. Unfortunately, there appears to be no other 
way of breaking the vicious spiral, Even the very marked slump 
in raw material prices, witnessed earlier this year, was unable to 
check the rise in the cost of living in the absence of a prolonged 
wage restraint. Since the amount of the consumers’ purchasing 
power continued to increase, any setback in the demand that 
followed the sharp rise in prices and their subsequent relapse 
was bound to be temporary. Very soon the decline in prices pro- 
voked the revival of the demand and checked the downward trend. 
It is impossible to get away from the fundamental fact that the 
purchasing power of the lower-income groups is the decisive fac- 
tor determining the trend of prices. 

Should the British employers—amongst them the public cor- 
porations controlling nationalized industries—yield to the pressure 
for higher wages, sterling would become distinctly overvalued. 
Should they resist the wage demands too rigidly, large-scale 
industrial disputes would develop and the resulting strikes would 
materially reduce the output. In either case exports would suffer. 


The only hope to avoid this would be if the trade unions could be 
persuaded to moderate their claims, or suspend them for a few 
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months at any rate, until it becomes evident whether or not the 
rise in the cost of living can be halted. The machinery estab- 
lished for dealing with wage disputes operates slowly and it may 
take in any event a few months before the wage demands are 
likely to result in strikes. If during those months there should 
be enough evidence to satisfy the unions that the trend of the 
cost of living has turned, the unions might conceivably allow 
themselves to be persuaded to moderate their claims. Otherwise, 
the outlook for British industry and sterling would be far from 





encouraging. 


Bankers Offer Staley 
Mfg. Go. 314% Debs. 


Public offering of $12,000,000 A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 3%4% 
sinking fund debentures due July 
1, 1977 was made on July 8 by an 
underwriting group headed joint- 
ly by Smith, Barney & Co. and 
The First Boston Corp. The de- 
bentures are priced. at 100.50% 
and accrued interest. 7 

Of the net proceeds from the 
offering $2,600,000 will be used to 
retire all outstanding 3% deben- 
tures due May 1, 1959. The bal- 
ance of the proceeds will be used 
to restore the general funds of the 
company and will be available for 
general corporate purposes. The 
company’s capital expenditures 
for plant facilities have totaled 
over $36,800,000 since Jan. 1, 1946 


and funds for such expenditures 
were obtained from earnings and 
depreciation and through employ- 
ment of working capital. 

A mandatory sinking fund is 
provided for the debentures un- 


der which 74% of the issue will 
be retired prior to maturity. 
For general redemption pur- 


poses the debentures are redeem- 
able at prices decreasing from 
10342% to par. The company also 
has the right to redeem deben- 
tures from funds constituting Ac- 
cumulated Consolidated Net In- 
come at prices ranging from 
101%,% to par. For the sinking 
fund the debentures are redeem- 
able at prices ranging from 
100%% to 100%%, depending 
upon the date of redemption. 
The company is the second 
largest corn processor in the 
United States, and also is engaged 
in the business of processing soy- 
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beans and selling soybean prod- 
ucts, refining vegetable oils, and 
manufacturing of chemical deriv- 
atives and other special products 
made from corn and soybeans. 

Net sales during 1951 totaled 
$155,868,369 and net income 
amounted to $3,667,481. 


Gordon Graves Admits 
Fairfield S. Perry 


Gordon Graves & Co., 30 Broad 
Street, New York City, invest- 
ment bankers, have admitted 
Fairfield S. Perry as a general 
partney. Mr. Perry formerly with 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York, specialized in consultation 
work dealing with the ‘inancial 
problems of industrial concerns 
where the stock was closely held. 

Mr. Perry’s work covered cor- 
porate recapitalization for such 
companies, valuations in connec- 
tion with tax problems and in- 
vestigations and studies prelim- 
inary to contemplated sales or 


In Securities Business 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Barnei Z. 
Sillman is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 50 Court 
Street. 











DIRECTORS 


ALEX H. ARDREY 


Exccutice Vice President 
FRANCISS. BAER Senior Vice Preauient 
JAMES C. BRADY Preodent, 
Brady Security & Realty Corporation 
JOHN M. BUDINGER Vice President 
ELLSWORTH BUNKER Directo 
"he National Sugar Refining Company 
HENRY J). COCHRAN 
Chairman, The Franklin Savings Bank 
S. SLOAN COLT President 
HOWARD S. CULLMAN 
Cullman Brow Ine 


WILLIAM B. GIVEN, JR Chairman, 
American Brake Shoe Company 

JOHN W. HANES Chawman, 
Executive and Finance Commatter 

United States Line 


ORIE R. KELLY Vice President 
FRED |. KENT 
Council of 


Vew Yor nicersiuy 
LEWIS A. LAPHAM 
President, American- Hawaiian 


Steamship Company 


Y ARD MELVILES 
- 


sident, Melville Shoe Cor poration 


PAUL MOORE New Jersey 


THOMAS A. MORGAN Director, 
The Sperry Cor poration 


JOHN M. OLIN 
President, Olin Industrice, Ine 


DANIEL E. POMEROY New Jersey 
B. EARL PUCKETT 


Chairman of the Board 
Allied Stores Corporation 


PHILIP D. REED 
Chairman, General Electric 


om pany 


Lf 
WILLIAM T. TAYLOR Vere President 


B.A. TOMPKINS Senior Vice President 
THOMAS J. WAT SON. JR. President 
Laternational Business Machines Cor po: ation 


JUSTIN R. WHITING 
Chairman of the Board 
Consumers Power Company 





Member of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 

Loans and Bills Discounted. . . 
State and Municipal Securities. . 
Other Securities and Investments . 


Banking Premises. . . 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1952 


ASSETS 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 


Cash Deposited Against Bonds Borrowed 


LIABILITIES 





$ 600,169,723.13 

“ & 460,795,291.47 
938,497,323.03 
47,129,900.90 


17,149,344.97 
13,914,967.40 
7,680,502.30 
28,366,789.87 | 
20,400.00 | 
$2,113,724,243.07 





Capital ($10 par value) 
Surplus 

Undivided Profits . 
Dividends Declared . . . . . 
Deposits. .- - + + © « « « 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Less Amount in Portfolio 


Liability Under Bonds Borrowed . 


Other Liabilities . . . . 


Securities in the above statement are 





| 

| 

- $ 30,000,000.00 
} 

100,000,000.00 


41,921,242.31 §$ 


Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc... 


$30,608,626.66 
1,156,159.31 


arried in accordance with the method described in the 

annual report to stockholders for the year 1951. Assets carried at $315,003,351.65 on June 

30, 1952, have been deposited to secure deposits, including $129,128,331.59 of United States 

Government deposits, and for other purposes. On December 31, 1951, the corresponding 
amounts were $117,563,575.93 and $65,788,214.62. 


171,921,242.31 ! 
1,500,000.00 
1,896,681,852.21 
12,7 38,861.73 


29,452,467.35 | 
. a 20,400.00 
1,409,419.47 


$2,113,724,243.07 
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Harry Spring Elected 

Harry B. Spring has been elect- 
ed to the Board of Directors of 
Burns’ Bros., 
according to 
an announce- 
ment by Mar- 
tin F. Shea, 
President of 
the company. 

Mr. Spring 
is President 
of the Ulen 
Management 
Corp. and 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of the 
Ulen Realiza- 
tion Corp. He 
is also a mem- 
ber of the 
Board of the Glen Alden Coal Co, 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Co. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers Equip. Tr. Gifs. 


A group of investment bankers 
headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc., and including R. W. Press- 
prich & Co., The Illinois Co., 
Freeman & Co., and McMaster 
Hutchinson Co., on July 7 pub- 
licly offered an issue of $1,660,000 
Illinois Terminal RR. 3% serial 
equipment trust certificates, series 
E, to mature 383,000 semi-annual- 
ly Jan. 1, 1953 to July 1, 1962, in- 
clusive. 

The certificates, which are to be 
issued under the Philadelphia 
Plan, are priced to yield 2.20% to 
3.50%, according to maturity. 

The proceeds from the sale of 
the certificates represent approxi- 
mately 90% of the cost of 275 new 
open top freight cars, delivery of 
which is expected within the next 
60 to 90 days. 


Douglas Ballin Wins 
Municipal Club Prize 


First prize of $100 for the best 


Harry B. Spting 


contributions to the 1952 edition 
of “The Daily Bond Crier,” pub- 
lished by The Municipal Bond 
«. g of New York in connection 


with its Annual Field Day, has 
been awarded to Douglas Ballin 
of Hannahs, Ballin & Lee of New 
York, the committee announced. 
Additional prizes of $25 each were 
awarded to Harold Taylor of the 
Chase National Bank, Burk T, 
Ryan of Ryan, Sutherland & Co., 
of Toledo, and Henry Milner of 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., of New 
York. The Annual Field Day was 
held on June 13 at the Westches- 
ter Country Club, Rye, New York. 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 








The government market seems to be assuming a more sober 
attitude, because some of the excitement engendered by the new 
Treasury flotation appears to be abating. To be sure, the 2%%% 
bond due 1958 is still the leading issue in the market, but the other 
obligations, which have been somewhat neglected in the rush to 
acquire the new bond, appear to be coming back into their own 
again. Purchases of Treasury obligations for income purposes 
seem to be the principal reason for the attention that certain 
issues are getting, whereas others are being acquired for short- 
term liquidity purposes. 

It is believed in certain quarters that the government market, 
which has been definitely stimulated by the recent offering of the 
2% % bond due 6/15/58, will continue to broaden out, with volume 
and activity quite likely to continue on the favorable side. Con- 
siderable switching and swopping must still be done in order to 
carry out the portfolio adjustments that are being made by many 
institutions. This should not be unfavorable to the whole market. 


New 2%s Still Market Leader 


Volume and activity continue to be constructive in the gov- 
ernment market with the interest in Treasury obligations as a 
whole fanning out a bit. This is in spite of the fact that the 
23.4% bond due 6/15/58 is still the dominant obligation in the 
entire list. Digestion of the recently floated obligation goes on 
at a fairly good clip, even though the pace has been slowed to 
some extent because of the purchases that have already been made 
in this security. Nonetheless, the spark plug of the complete mech- 
anism in the market is the 2%.% obligation, with dealers, traders 
and investors still in competition for this issue and the benefits 
which this security can bestow upon them. Dealers have been 
able to make out rather well because of the trading which has 
been going on in the new obligation. This is in addition to the 
still sizable positions which they maintain (and are apparently 
somewhat reluctant to decrease) the proceeds of which will some 
day be added to their exchequer. They are, however, entitled 
to some kind of reward for the good job they have done in assist- 
ing the Treasury financing operation. 


Commercial banks, despite their reticence in many instances 
to buy them in the early days of the trading in the new 2%%s, 
continue to add to holdings of this obligation. It is being realized 
more and more by many of these institutions that here is a very 
desirable obligation. The coupon rate is satisfactory and so is 
the maturity, and the fact that it has a definite maturity date 
adds considerable to this security. Although there has been an 
advance in quotations above the original offering price of 100, 
the yield is still attractive and quotations could increase further, 
so that a cushion above current purchase prices could be built up. 
While there is no denying that the new 2%s are still in the 
process of finding permanent homes in many cases, a very large 
amount of the total that will be available for sale has already 
passed into strong hands. This will have a favorable influence 
upon the future market action of the issue. 


Inflation Fears Seen Dulled 


Despite the policy of the monetary authorities in relaxing 
some of its controls and the lessening of direct government eco- 
nomic controls under the new Defense Production Act, there 
appears to be no great fear that there will be a return of the 
inflation pressure which plagued the money markets in the not too 
distant past. With this feeling in mind, it seems as though a more 
constructive attitude will eventually be assumed toward the 
government market. While it is not expected that there will be 
any sharp upturn in prices of Treasury issues, a constructive and 
firm tone is looked for by many in quotations of government obli- 
gations. Whatever financing the Treasury has to do for a while is 
quite likely to be of the short-term variety. This should not in- 
terfere with the process of digesting the floating supply of the 
recently issued 2%.s. Likewise, this should not be unfavorable as 
far as the longer-term, higher yielding Treasuries are concerned. 


Broader Market Developing 


Even though private pension funds, trust accounts, savings 
banks and other institutional investors were in for and obtained 
a goodly share of the new 2%s, and nearly all of these have been 
retained, there has been evidence recently that these same non- 
bank investors have been giving attention to other Treasury 
obligations for income purposes. There are reports that the two 
longest issues of government bonds are not without favor as far 
as these buyers are concerned, with indications that private pen- 
sion funds and savings banks have been the most active as far as 
the 2'%s of June and December 1967/72 are concerned. The sizable 
increase that is going on in savings deposits is leading many a 
money market follower to conclude that the savings banks will 
become much more important factors in the long Treasury market 
in the not too distant future. The recently eligible 24%4s of June 
1959/62 and the 2%s of 1962/67 have been getting fair buying 


from commercial banks, in spite of the glamour appeal of the 
23gs of 1958. 














Joins Davies Staff 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Paul 
Ucker has been added to the staff 
of Davies & Co., 425 Montgomery 
Street, members of the New York 
and San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes. 


With B. C. Christopher 


(Special to THe FInaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Charles D. 
Watts is now connected with B. C. 
Christopher & Co. of Kansas City. 


With Clayton Securities 


(Special to THe FInaNncraAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Maine—Ralph G. 
Libby has become associated with 
Clayton Securities Corporation of 
Boston. He was formerly with J. 
Arthur Warner & Co. and Bald- 
win & Co. 


With Trust Co. of Ga. 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Arthur F. 
Rees III is now with the Trust 
Company of Georgia. 
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Savings Banks Investment Policies 


Louis J. Rub, Asst. Vice-President, East River Savings Bank, 


New York City, says need of 


increased earnings should not 


lead banks to assume investment risks inconsistent with 
safety principle. 


In an address at Northwestern 
University, Chicago, on June 23 
before the Advanced Mortgage 
Banking Seminar, sponsored by 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America and the School of 
Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Louis J. Rub, Assistant Vice- 
President of the East River Sav- 
ings Bank of New York City, re- 
viewed some of the factors cur- 
rently influencing savings bank 
investment policy, and expressed 
the view that savings banks will 
add substantially to mortgage in- 
vestments during the next 12 
months. 

Many savings banks are seek- 
ing increased earnings to meet 
higher dividends to depositors, 
mounting operating costs and the 
recently imposed Federal income 
tax, he pointed out. But Mr. Rub 
summarized the fine record of 
Savings banking to support the 
conviction that the procurement 
of higher income would not be 
accompanied by the acceptance 
of risks inconsistent with the na- 
ture of savings banks. 

That the type of deposits held 
designates the manner in which 
they must be invested must, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rub, continue to 
be the primary principle guiding 
Savings bank investment policy. 

Competition for individual sav- 
ings between savings banks and 
institutions offering dissimilar 
services, although overempha- 
sized, is important in motivating 
the search for increased earnings. 
Mr. Rub pointed out that savings 
banks offer a distinctive quality 
of service; that over long periods 
of time they have sought to pay 
the highest return commensurate 
with characteristic safety and 
liquidity of the depositors’ funds. 


ef many observers that, despite 
the tax advantage existing in 
favor of tax exempt securities and 
common stock, investment in these 
securities would not affect the 
savings bank mortgage investment 
program materially. 

With 426% of mortgage in- 
vestments consisting of FHA and 
Veterans’ mortgages, excessive 
holdings of U. S. Government ob- 
ligations do not seem necessary as 
a safety measure and some sav- 
ings banks may find it advan- 
tageous to convert a portion of 
their holdings of such U. S. obli- 
gations into higher yielding in- 
vestments. 

Mr. Rub said that there was 
evidence of a wider use of exist- 
ing mortgage lending powers by 
savings banks and of greater in- 
terest in conventional mortgages. 
The extension of nationwide 
mortgage lending powers to con- 
ventional mortgages was advo- 
cated as a logical step to permit 
savings banks to overcome the 
dearth of mortgages in the limited 
area in which they operate. 


Mr. Rub estimated the amount 
of funds available for new mort- 
gage investment by savings banks 
during the next 12 months at al- 
most $2 billion and stated that the 
strong position and increasing size 
of savings banks make them well 
able to compete for savings and 
mortgages. 


Daniel Reeves Adds 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Rob- 
ert I. Higgins has been added to 
the staff of Daniel Reeves & Co., 
398 South Beverly Drive, mem- 
bers of the New York and Los 


Mr. Rub said it was the belief 
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Angeles Stock Exchanges. 





Steel: Forward to Shortages 


products. (Note: the mills now 
running are finding themselves 
surprised by the unexpectedly 
large volume of steel requirement 
descending on them from military 
contractors. Ammunition and 
rocket containers appear to be 
principal items. This may well 
mean that the marginal impor- 
tance of the direct military re- 
quirement for steel has been gen- 
erally under-estimated.) 

(5) All steel users will be under 
pressure for months to come to 
measure closely not merely the 
volume of requirements but the 
tendency towards inventory im- 
balance and the changing require- 
ments arising from the constant 
need to keep inventories in suf- 
ficient balance to support produc- 
tion. 

(6) All steel users will be under 
pressure to forecast and file their 
requirements closely and with 
particular attention to specific 
product requirements; and, spe- 
cifically, they will find themselves 
obliged to make use of warehouse 
supplies and of conversion steel 
for months to come. 

(7) All steel users will find the 
allocating authorities better able 
to deal with inflated CMP claims 
than they were in 1951 — the 
reason being that deflated re- 
quirements were filed almost uni- 
versally in the first half of 1952. 

(8) A new factor inflating mili- 
tary requirements for steel prod- 
ucts (especially bars) claiming 
priority over common commercial 
items is the conversion of con- 
siderable ammunition require- 
ments from copper to steel. As is 
generally realized, we have not 
yet had a large scale ammunition 
program. We need one. When we 


get it, it will call for surprising 
tonnages of steel. If these ton- 
nages are needed when steel fur- 
naces are being shut down for 
lack of melting materials, rolling 
facilities will be withdrawn from 
commercial uses. 

(9) The only breathing spell in 
sight for steel users—if not for 
over-all production—depends on 
the combined chance of a steel 
settlement and a coal settlement 
and, then, a copper and/or an 
aluminum and/or an _ electrical 
equipment strike. This combina- 
tion of hazards would permit steel 
inventories to be rebuilt and re- 
balanced during a round of shut- 
downs in the non-ferrous area. 

Evidence that the above is not 
mere theory or mere scare is be- 
ing provided by a representative 
and growing group of the larger, 
mass production users of steel, 
particularly in the automotive 
field. In the week before the 
strike finally recurred, large auto- 
motive demand for sheet steel ab- 
sorbed significant tonnages of 
high-cost conversion steel. At the 
time, the long-term significance 
of this was discounted on the 
grounds that it was merely an 
emergency measure of protection 
against the strike threat. But now 
the larger users of tonnages big 
enough to support mass produc- 
tion operations are clearly indi- 
cating that they intend to remain 
in the conversion steel market— 
and in the warehouse market as 
well —for a long time to come. 
They admit that, even if the strike 
were to end this week, they would 
not be able to make up the in- 
ventory position they have al- 
ready lost. This is unarguable 
proof that last spring’s assump- 














tions and gossip concerning the 
burden of steel inventories rela- 
tive to consumption were distorted 
and inflated by panic. 

The new buying policy being 
adopted now by leading larger 
users is of far-reaching signifi- 
cance on another score. Tradi- 
tionally, their toughness as buyers 
has been legendary. The larger 
automotive buyers, in particular, 
have always been respected as 
“price” buyers. These same buy- 
ers are no less tough-minded now 
than they have been in the past. 
Indeed, it is precisely because 
they are tough-minded that they 
are retreating from their time- 
honored policy of shopping and 
waiting for the lowest price. In- 
stead, they are admitting to the 
steel mills that they are more 
worried about their inventory be- 
coming frozen through chronic 
imbalance than about spending 
more money for steels needed to 
free their inventory and their 
capital. In sum, the larger users 
of steel are recognizing now that 
the price they will have to pay 
for some considerable time to 
come for balancing and moving 
their steel inventory is to retreat 
from this habit of buying steel on 
a price basis. Clearly, higher cost 
material is cheap when measured 
against the threat of unbalanced 
inventory. 


The “Split Price” Situation 

Specifically, not enough atten- 
tion has been given to the “split 
price” situation which has char- 
acterized the steel business since 
the Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing the basing-point. This has 
automatically made the integrated 
mill closest to any steel user the 
cheapest mill for it to use. Mean- 
while, last year, the steel industry, 
reacting simultaneously to the 
steel mill expansion program and 
to the general expectation of de- 
pression, assumed that all higher 
cost premium mills could and 
would be scrapped. But now that 
steel users are putting top priority 
on balancing their inventories, 
higher cost steel will again be 
very much in demand. So long 
as users feel obliged to calculate 
the entire materials cost needed 
for a specific item at the point of 
consum ption—including all grades 
and sizes in the calulation—they 
must assume that conventional 
buying at the lowest cost and 
nearest mills will not support their 
production. 

In line with this drastic read- 
justment in buying pattern, larger 
automotive users are, as an imme- 
dite expedient, planning to take 
paid vacation shutdowns soon 
after July 1. If, however, the steel 
flow is not resumed during July 
this will merely delay the time 
needed to rebuild out-of-balance 
inventory items. In any case, as a 
longer-term policy, buyer after 
buyer is reviewing his shopping 
list with a view to reducing to a 
bare minimum (in the case of 
automotive users, to no more than 
a dozen) the sizes of sheets needed, 
shifting a maximum of the steel 
load to standard specifications. 
(Wide sheets, such as are used in 
automotive bodies, appear to be 
subject to greatest supply uncer- 
tainty.) Nevertheless, it appears 
inescapable that the automotive 
and consumer durable goods in- 
dustries will suffer shutdowns 
this summer before inventories 
can be rebuilt. 

This prospect, combined with 
the oncoming paid vacation sea- 
son, will drastically throttle down 
production in this volatile and 
pattern-making sector of the 
economy at a time when: 

(1) Retail inventories have been 
liquidated; 


(2) Buying has been resumed; 

(3) Credit controls have been 
removed; 

(4) Price control appears to be 
temporarily breached; and 

(5) Manufacturing costs are 
- about to be increased. 


Huycke to Become 
Partner in Bache 


Bache & Co. announced that E. 
Douglas Huycke, Manager for 18 
years of the Toronto office of the 
firm, has purchased a seat on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange and, sub- 
ject to election, will become a 
member effective July 18. At the 
same time, subject to approval of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
Mr. Huycke will become a general 
partner of Bache & Co., resident 
in Toronto, thus giving the firm 
membership on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange. Bache & Co. are mem- 
bers of all leading securities and 
commodity Exchanges in the 
United States. 


The Toronto office, located at 36 
Melinda Street, furnishes com- 
plete brokerage service to inves- 
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ute quotations on leading Cana- 
dian and United States securities 
as well as on commodities. The 
office is served by the nation- 
wide private wire system of Bache 
& Co., one of the largest broker- 
age firms in the United States. 


“Bache & Co. has had impor- 
tant interests in Canada for many 
years,” Mr. Huycke said. “It an- 
ticipates the Dominion’s continued 
and accelerated economic expan- 
sion.” In this connection, he 
pointed out that the registration 
statement covering the pending 
offering of shares of Canada Gen- 
eral Fund, Inc., a new investment 
company organized to invest pri- 
marily in securities of Canadian 
companies, names Bache & Co. 
jointly with Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis as the principal un- 
derwriters. 


“Canada in recent years has 


growth and development as any 
country in the world. The impetus 
to industrialization during World 
War II has carried over into the 
postwar period and shows every 
promise of continuing into the in- 
definite future,” Mr. Hucyke ob- 
served. 


With Bankers Bond 


(Special to Taz Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Leslie B. 
Meyer has become associated with 
Bankers Bond & Securities Co., 
418 Olive Street. He was formerly 
with Scherck, Richter Co. and 
Edward D. Jones & Co. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 

(Special to Taz PrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
PALM BEACH, Fla. — David 
C. Gerli is now connected with 
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Cecil Abbett V.-P. 
Of King Merritt Co. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Cecil 
E. Abbett has become associated 
with King Merritt and Company, 
Inc., specialists in mutual fund 
shares, as a vice-president, the 
firm has announced. He will make 


his headquarters in Los Angeles, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
and will be in charge of sales in 
Southern California and the 
Southwestern Territory. Mr. Ab- 
bett was associated with Investors 
Syndicate of Minneapolis as a di- 
rector of sales for many years. 
Since leaving Investors Syndicate 
he has headed his own company 
in the distribution of mutual fund 


It provides up-to-the-min- 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
shown as impressive an industrial Beane, Bassett Building. shares. 














EADERS who travel much are inter- 
R ested in how far their peregrinations 
may take them before the inherent risks 
in transportation bring their journeys to 
a too sudden stop. 


| By automobile, bus, air or rail are your 
chances best? 


} Travel statistics of the past five years 
indicate that you can go six times as far 
by rail as you can by air before being 
mathematically certain of meeting death. 


b Rail transportation is eight times safer 

than auto and taxi in terms of death, 
and seventeen times safer in terms of 
injury. The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company, for example, has not suf- 
\fered a passenger fatality in the last 
thirty-seven years, a. 


Paradoxically, bus travel is slightly 
safer than rail travel. Statistics do not 
tell us why bus travel per passenger mile 
is eleven times as safe as travel by auto 
and taxi. We can be sure that among the 
reasons are: the bus has fewer drunken 
drivers than the auto, and when collision 
between them occurs it is more likely to be 
fatal to the occupants of the auto; when 
collision occurs between the bus and the 
truck they are more on equal terms. 


Even two and one-tenth fatalities per 
100 million passenger miles, as was the 
experience of autos and taxis, does not 
cause one to stop and listen unless it is 
|expressed in more earthly figures. 


\ What interests the taxi driver is how 
many lifetimes he could spend in his daily 
stint behind the wheel before statistically 
being injured or killed. Assuming a forty- 
year working life a hundred miles a day, 
two hundred and fifty days a year, the 
taxi driver could expect to go fifty life- 
times without being killed, but only two- 
thirds of a lifetime without being injured. 


The distance to death 


When it comes tothe distance to death we 
find that it is twenty-five hundred times 
around the earth by air and fifteen thou- 
sand times around the earth by rail. (And 
there are some commercial travelers who 
feel that they must be approaching these 
figures!) 


The airplane pilot aoing only nine hun- 
dred and fifty hours per year for only 
twenty years at two hundred and fifty 
miles per hour can expect to spend only 
thirteen working lifetimes before meeting 
death. There is the consolation of know- 
ing, however, that there is very little pros- 
pect of his being merely injured. 


The railway conductor, looking forward 
to a fifty-year working life one hundred 
and fifty miles per day, three hundred 
days per year, can reasonably expect to go 
one hundred and sixty-five lifetimes with- 
out death, but only five lifetimes without 
injury. 

We office workers and non-commercial 
*ravelers may have a less glamorous ex- 
istence than the airplane pilot, but before 
we cloister ourselves to escape the mathe- 
matical certainty of death by travel if 
continued long enough, we might remem- 
ber that more accidents occur at home 
than any place else on earth. At home the 
distance to death may be only to a slip- 
pery bathtub. 





Travel expectancy before meeting death expressed 
in millions of miles of travel per passenger fatality 
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This is a column which appears in the July issue of Railway Progress Magazine, written by Robert R. Young, 
Chairman of the Federation for Railway Progress, and is reproduced here as a public service. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Japanese Investment Opportunities Improved 
By New Law, Woman Financier Reports 





Miss Mariorie E. Allen, Wall Street’s first woman financier 
4o visit the Orient on an investment survey since World War I, 
is welcomed home by iwo of her three brothers whom she repre- 
sents as Field Representative for their firm of Allen & Company, 


Investment Bankers. Pictured above is Charles Allen, Jr., (left), 
Senior Partner, and Herbert Allen, with their sister. 


Liberalization of Japan’s Foreign Investment Law, ef- 
fective July 1, promises to stimulate American investments 
in Japanese securities, according to Marjorie E. Allen of 
Allen & Company of New York City. 

Miss Allen. who is field representative for her three brothers, 
Charles, Herbert and Harold Allen, who comprise the firm, just 
returned from a six-week visit to Japan where she reviewed their 
present holdings and directed the investment of additional funds 
in stocks of Japanese corporations. The Alien firm, long prominent 
in the investment banking field, is one of the largest single Ameri- 
can investors in Japanese securities. 

Miss Allen pointed out that prior to the newly amended For- 
eign Investment Law, only dividends accruing to foreign invest- 
ment could be remitted in the foreign currency originally invested. 
Now, however, not only dividends but the original investment, 
with certain restrictions, can be repatriated, and switch-overs in 
stockholdings are also permitted. 

Miss Allen explained that an annual remittance up to 20% of 
the original investment now is allowed after the lapse of a defer- 
ment period of two years, instead of five years as heretofore, with 
another 20% each year following. The foreign investor now may 
(1) dispose of his total holdings at one time, deposit the proceeds 
im a “foreign investor’s deposit account” at any foreign exchange 
bank, and remit the legaily allowable amount by making with- 
drawals from this account once a year; or (2) liquidate enough of 
his holdings each year to make the legally allowable amount of 
remittance. Dividends, which are usually paid semi-annually, may 
be remitted in dollars as in the past. within three months of 
declaration. 


Miss Alien was introduced at a press luncheon last week by 
Murray Lavin, General Manager of Allen & Company, who an- 
nounced that the Allen firm had increased its holdings in Japanese 
securities to 83 separate companies. Prior to Miss Allen’s departure 
from New York in May, Allen & Company had stockholdings in 
39 Japanese corporations. The firm’s Japanese holdings, Mr. Lavin 
said, “run well into six figures,’ and they are divided among vari- 
ous industries as follows: 





INDUSTRY 





Percentage 
Banking and Insurance 


 ieerhien liaaiaceiadates 1.4% 
Railway and Transportation (Shipping) 6.3 

, Brectric and Gees oocncunececcic. ald 0.4 
eae Tar eT ane eee 9.0 
Shipbuilding and Machinery__._______ 14.7 
Chemicals and Associated Lines_______ 25.8 

; Lumber, Paper, Printing and Ceramics 6.6 
Foreign Trade and Commerce____-_-__ 4.0 
Metal, Iron and Steel Manufacturing__ 13.6 
ER Se en 11.3 
BER Rt i 2 oem pa 6.9 


In commenting upon the general economie outlook in Japan, 
Miss Allen said, “The Japanese are working hard to increase the 
production of goods. They speak highly of General MacArthur’s 
policies. They are friendly toward us. They are strong on the side 
of free enterprise and are firmly opposed to any form of socialistic 
government oWnership. Large-scale expansion appears to be as- 
sured for most phases of the Japanese economy, particularly for 
such basic industries as the steels, chemicals and shipbuilding and 
textiles.” 

Miss Allen is believed to be the first American woman finan- 
cier to visit the Far East with respect to American investments. 
She contemplates her next foreign trip to Southern Europe and 
the Mediterranea, in August in behalf of the Allen firm. 
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“J Understand!’’ 


“T understand that a 


good many of the steel 


companies are ready to settle with the union on 


all issues. 


“T also understand that these companies are being 
prevented from .settling because 


pressure is being put on them by 


other steel companies. 


“This appears to me to be a 
conspiracy against the public in- 
terest and not a labor dispute. In 
my opinion, it does not call for 

emergency 
Taft-Hartley 


national 
of the 


use of the 
provisions 


Act. 


“It calls for honest collective 
bargaining between the individ- 


ual 
Also, 


companies 
those 


and the 
companies 


now 
agreement with the union should 





union. 
in 


Truman 


President 


consummate the agreements and begin proaucing 
steel for the welfare of this country.”—President 


Harry S. Truman. 


This seems to us to be, 
remarkable statement for the 


United States to make. 


in many respects, a most 
President of the 


He is cavalierly giving voice to serious charges 
against leading business enterprises on an “I under- 
stand” basis — gossip apparently emanating from 
the union involved in the dispute! 

And note well the tact that 1 is one union but 


several companies. 


Monopoly seems to be quite 


proper on one side but anathema on the other. 
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By JOHN 


The Brookings Institution report 
on the number of people in this 
country who own stock is now 
completed. Certain observations 
are pertinent to those who are 
engaged in selling securities. 


6,490,000 Stockholders 

Out of a total population of 
around 150,000,000 people, of 
which about 93,000,000 are adults. 
the reported estimate of 6,490,000 
stockholders is a very impressive 
group. Those who own stocks are 
potential customers for more. Bet- 
ter still, they could be the radia- 
tion point for a vast increase in 
business for those selling securi- 
ties. If every stockholder aver- 
aged only one more new stock- 
holder, as far as radiation is con- 
cerned, this total could readily be 
increased to over 12,000,000 peo- 
ple who own securities. 





Stock Ownership Is Growing 


The. report brings out that the 
purchase of stocks is becoming 
more popular among the people. 
Since 1944 two-thirds of the peo- 
ple have owned one or more 
stocks. The educational policies 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
the Mutual Funds, and some in- 
dividual firms with progressive 
ideas have undoubtedly helped to 
broaden equity ownership. 

Almost half of the 6,490,000 
stock owners are women. Are 
you getting your share of this 
business? If you sold any other 
product and you were aware that 
one-half of your market consisted 
of women, would you advertise in 
women’s magazines? Would you 
go where the business was wait- 
ing for you? 

Nearly one-half of the 
group of stockholders own 
one issue. If you were in the life 
insurance business and one-half 
of your clients owned one policy, 
would you call back to see them 
and sell them some more, or 
would you go out and look for 
some “cold” prospects that had 
never become acquainted with in- 


surance? If there is any lesson 
in these conclusions, then it 


entire 
only 


Securities Salesman’s Corner 
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should bea mighty simple thing 
to go back to over 3,000,000 people 
who know about stocks, who own 
a share in some business, who 
KNOW What it means to receive a 
dividend -check, a notice of an 
annual meeting, or to go to one. 
and do sOme more business with 
them. One-half the people who 
own stocks have shares only in 
one company. There it is. 


Five States Have 54% of 
The Stock Owners 

New York is first, Pennsylvania 
second and California is third, in- 
sofar as heaviest concentration of 
share owners is concerned. IIli- 
nois and Massachusetts come next. 
These states have over half of the 
nation’s stockholders. Now notice 
these facts, 18% of all college 
graduates own stocks; high-school 
graduates about 7.5%. Most stock 
is owned by people in their fifties. 
only 2% in their twenties. The 
largest group of share holders are 
executives of business firms where 
about 45% own stocks. One out of 
every four professional people 
own stocks, but farmers are way 
down on the list with 7%. 

If one out of every four profes- 
sional people are stock buyers, 
possibly this would be a good 
market to cultivate more inten- 
sively. Selling doctors, etc., has 
been a specialized field that few 
securities men like to work. This 
is due to the fact that they are 
often difficult to approach and see 
at a time when you can discuss 
your business unhurriedly and 
thoroughly—but someone is sell- 
ing them. One out of four pro- 
fessional people own stocks—are 
you getting your share? 

People buy stocks for various 
reasons. About 28% said that they 
bought to make a profit, 22% for 
income, 10% because their ad- 
visor or broker told them to buy, 
8% because of employment. 

Mr. Keith Funston, President 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
which sponsored the study, and 
the Brookings Institution have 
done a very valuable service by 
making this survey. It is the first 
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step toward a better marketing 
and merchandising program for the 
investment business in this coun- 
try. With almost six and a half 
million people acquainted and 
familiar with stock ownership, 
there is a nucleus of future busi- 
ness, and an expansion of the se- 
curities business that could be of 
great benefit to those engaged in 
the investment industry and the 
entire country as a whole. Wide- 
spread knowledge and ownership 
of American industry is a strong 
bulwark against creeping social- 
ism, government dictation of pri- 
vate endeavor, and destructive 
taxation. 

Possibly a study of the Brook- 
ings Institution report would be 
helpful to you in deciding where 
you wish to spend your time, and 
your advertising dollars in the 
years ahead. 


P.S.—I know that it has nothing 
to do with selling stocks, but I 
wonder what political demagogues 
would say if they were confronted 
with an ultimatum from 12,000,000 
American shareholders? Possibly 
the voices of the labor bosses 
wouldn’t then be so compelling 
to them. 


Lone Star Sulphur 
Stock at 50 Cents 


B. G. Phillips & Co. and Hunter 
Securities Corp., both of New 
York City, on July 8 publicly of- 
fered a new issue of 600,000 
shares of common stock (par five 
cents) of Lone Star Sulphur Corp. 
The stock, priced at 50 cents per 
share, is offered as a speculation. 

Lone Star Sulohur Corp. was 
recently organized in Delaware 
for the purpose of starting sul- 
phur mining on its property on 
Long Point Dome, Fort Bend 
County, Texas (on the same dome 
from which Jefferson Lake Sul- 
phur Co., on two sites on the 
northerly and southerly flanks of 


the dome, is presently mining 
sulphur.) 
Arthur Shaw (member of the 


firm of Associated Distributors of 


America, New York City), is 
President, and J. Bernard Gaff- 
ney (formerly field manager at 


the Hoskins Mound Mine of Free- 
port Sulphur Co., Freeport, Texas) 
is Chairman of the Board. 


With Coburn Middlebrook 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Harvey L. 
Alexander and Ernest C. Soulis 
have become affiliated with Co- 
burn & Middlebrook, Incorporated 
75 State Street. Both were for- 
merly with J. Arthur Warner & 
Co. 


Joins Goodbody in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Arthur W. 
Bergman, Jr., formerly with Cen- 
tral Republic Co., is now asso- 
ciated with the Chicago office of 
Goodbody & Co., 1 North LaSalle 
Street, as a registered represen- 
tative, Leonard J. Paidar, resident 
manager, has announced. 


R. L. Kohns Retires 


Robert L. Kohns withdrew from 
partnership in Hirsch & Co., New 
York City, as of June 30. 


With Military Inv. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHZONICLE) 

FT. GAINES, Ga. Cecil D. 
Dodson and John M. Rife have be- 
come associated with Military In- 
vestment Service, 111 Bluff Street. 
Mr. Dodson was formerly con- 
nected with R. B. Nunnery & Co. 
of Little Rock. 


Inv. Service Corp. Adds 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHTONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo. — Budd R. 
Finch, Arthur L. MacIntyre, Ran- 
dall B. Palser, and James R. 
Struthers have become connected 
with Investment Service Corpora- 
tion, 444 Sherman Street. 
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Tomorrow’s ~~ 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says — 

By WALTER WHYTE== 


Last week I went off into a 
roundelay of technical stuff 
that must’ve been as stifling 
as the present weather. Yet it 
is such stuff that the market 
is made of. 

ae % 8 


We have read, heard and 
agreed time and time again 
that the basic fundamentals 
of business management and 
economic trends are what 
really control markets. Added 
to these are changes in domes- 
tic and foreign policy, all hav- 
ing a direct bearing on what 
the tape clatters out as you 
see it up on the translux. But 
to attempt to cash in on such 
basic factors is another thing. 

a e % 


Basic factors influence 
markets very slowly. If you’re 
an investor primarily inter- 
ested in income, then a knowl- 
edge of these economic factors 
and how to apply them in the 
handling of your portfolio is 
important. If you’re interested 
in profits or capita) gains then 
such fundamentals become of 
secondary importance. 


*k * 








The ideal position is to have 
a knowledge of both factors. 
Unfortunately few _ possess 
such well-rounded knowledge. 
It usually requires an organ- 
ization to pack all that in- 
formation under one roof. 


xe ok 7% 


Last week I left the eco- 
nomic shores and headed out 
for the technical seas (how 
d’ya like those analogies!). I 
wrote in this space that the 
averages were beginning to 
flirt with a top area that con- 
sisted of about 285, give or 
take two points either way. 
Since that was written you’ve 
had a July 4th weekend and 
the Republican National Con- 
vention has started to roll. 
The outcome of the latter 
event will have a lot of influ- 
ence on markets but for the 
time being we'll let it alone. 

* “ 2 

In any event, a long pull 
buyer (who has to keep that 
six-month capital gains tax in 
mind) shouldn’t take any re- 
action from the 285 point too 
seriously. Just between our- 
selves a potential 15-point set- 
back isn’t anything I can view 
with equanimity, tax or no 
tax. If you’re trading the safe 
thing to do is to hold up your 
buying until the reaction gets 
started. You’re not going to 
get the bottom, except by ac- 
cident. But you won't be hung 
up near the top figures hoping 
each day that you'll get even. 

a * 4 

On the downside, I figured 

last week that 270 or so would 


mark the bottom of the next 
decline. On the next rally a 
penetration of the 300 figure 
was expected. 

* * * 

At this writing there’s been 
no worthwhile change. So 
guide yourself accordingly. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


Joins Samuel Franklin 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—oOrin P. 
Waiker has become _ connected 
with Samuel B. Franklin & Com- 
panv. 215 West Seventh Street. 
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White, Weld Opens 
Minneapolis Branch 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—White, 
Weld & Co... members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
principal security and commod- 
ity exchangés throughout the 
country, announce the opening of 
a Minneapolis branch office. The 
new office is located in the Rand 
Tower and will be under the di- 


rection of William McCartney, 
manager. 
Since its founding more than 


half a century ago, White, Weld & 
Co. has been prominently identi- 
fied with the financing of many 


leading corporations. In recent 
years the firm has been particu- 
larly active in distributing the se- 


curities of oil and natural gas 
companies. 

In addition to its underwriting 
and brokerage activities, White, 
Weld & Co. also maintains special 
departments for handling .com- 
modity trading, foreign exchange, 
tax-exempt bonds, unlisted se- 
curities and investment advisory 
service. 


Hasbrouck Co. Formed 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. — Dean S. 
Hasbrouck has formed Hasbrouck 
& Co. with offices at 174 Church 


Street to engage in the securities 
business. Mr. Hasbrouck was for- 
merly with French & Crawford, 
Inc., in Atlanta and prior thereto 
with the Charlotte office of Thom- 
son & McKinnon. 
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Halsey, Stuart Offers 
Chi., Ind. & Louis. Gifs. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. is of- 
fering $1,500,000 Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville Ry. Co. first 
equipment trust of 1952, 3%4% 
equipment trust certificates ma» 
turing Aug. 15, 1953 to 1967, in- 
clusive. Issued under the Phila- 
delphia Plan, the certificates are 
being offered subject to approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at prices to yield from 
2.20% to 3.40%, according to ma- 
turity. 

The certificates are secured by 
250 all-steel box cars and 60 all- 
steel covered hopper cars having 
an estimated cost of $1,875,000. 
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West Penn Electric’s residential business has shown steady 
growth in recent years even when industrial activity was vary- 
ing greatly. Despite competition from natural gas in a large 


part of our service area, the rate of growth of residential 
revenues has exceeded the rate of growth of electric sales to 


residential customers for the entire country, which in general 
is less industrial in character. 


Throughout our territory of 29,000 square miles—in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and Virginia—the 


folks at home are enjoying more and more of the modern 
comforts which electricity makes possible. They like to live 


and work in West Penn Electric territory. With no big cities, 
it offers the advantages of friendly, small-town living. Manage- 


ment as well as employees— industries and individuals—enjoy 


this kind of business climate. We have plenty of power to 
serve them all. 


If you would like to receive West Penn Electric’s regularly 


published reports and other information, we’ll be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list. Write the Company at its 
office, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 














Meet Bae 


Electric Company 


(INCORPORATED) 














* Note: ““National’’ data computed from 
information in Edison Electric Institute 
bulletins. This information is stated to 
be representative of the entire electric 


light and power industry contributing 


to the public power supply of the 


United States .. . electric utility companies, 


municipal plants, rural cooperatives, 
and other government agencies. 


Principal operating subsidiaries: Monongahela Power Company » The Potomac Edison Company « West Penn Power Company 
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News ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 


AND BANKERS 





REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


elected to the board of directors 
of the Chemi- 
eal Bank & 
Trust Com- 
pany of New 
Yerk it is an- 
nounced by its 
Chairman, N. 
Baxter Jack- 
son. Mr. Goe- 
let is Vice- 
President and 
Director of 
Geoelet Realty 
Company, di- 
rector of City 
Iavesting 
Company, 
trustee of 
Brooks School and trustee of New 
York Theosophical Society. 
% * * 

Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York anounces the promo- 
tion of Benson Blake to the office 
of Second Vice-President in the 
banking department and of Edwin 
Furman to be Assistant Manager 
in the foreign department. Arthur 
K. Berger has been appointed as 
an Assistant Secretary of the for- 
eign department. 

a a % 

Matthew T. Ryan has been 
elected a Vice - President of 
Colonial Trust Company, of New 
York, according to Arthur 5S. 
Kleeman, President of the bank- 
ing house. Mr. Ryan, previously 
Assistant Vice-President in charge 
of the bank’s Clearance Depart- 
ment, will continue to direct that 
phase of the bank’s activities, at 
Colonial’s 90 Wall Street Office. 
Two trust officers of the banking 
house have also been elected Vice- 
Presidents, viz.: Harold Springer 
and Theodore Colombo. Mr. 
Springer will continue in charge 
of the Trust Department of the 
bank, while Mr. Colombo has been 
made the managing officer of the 
Commercial Department in the 
Wall Street Office. William R. 
Grennan, previously Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, 
was named ‘Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent and will continue to be asso- 
ciated with new business devel- 
opment at the Wall Street Office. 
Frank A. Hayes, for the past two 
years in charge of the Accounting 
Department of the bank, has been 
mamed Assistant Controller; Mr. 
Hayes joined the organization in 
1947. 





Robert G. Goelet 


¥ % + 

Horace C. Flanigan, President 
of Manufacturers Trust Company 
eof New York announces that 
Frederick H. Viemeister of the 
Personal Loan Department and 
John Waage of the Foreign De- 
partment have been named As- 
sistant Vice-Presidents. Mr. Vie- 
meister began his banking career 
im 1919 and came to Manufac- 
turers Trust Company as a result 
of the Brooklyn Trust Company 
merger in October, 1950. He is a 
director of the East Brooklyn Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. Mr. 
Waage has been in the Foreign 
Department since he joined Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company in 1936. 
From 1942 to 1945 he served with 
the Army Air Force, attaining the 
rank of Captain. 

% a: + 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
June 30,'52 Dec. 31,’51 
$ 


$ 
2,113,724,243 2,171,622,285 
1,896,681,852 1,944,292 047 


600,169,723 


Total resources 
Deposits __- 
Cash and due 
from banks__ 
VU. 8. Govt. se- 
curity hold’gs 
Zeans & discts. 
Wadivided profs. 


683,260,853 


460,795,291 411,760,776 
938,497,323 926,473,067 
41,921,242 38,865,775 


OF NEW YORK 


June 30,52 Mar. 31,’52 
$ $ 

Total resources 187,751,975 186,719,771 

Deposits - . 153,374,102 152,475,356 
Cash & due from 

banks . 33,879,400 31,138,521 
U. 8S. Govt. security 

holdings ‘ 72,155,016 86,345,497 

Loans & discts.... 63,674,240 48,822,926 

Undivided profits. 2,915,587 2,773,431 


x we * 
GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
June 30,52 Mar. 31,’52 
$ 


$ 
Total resources... 131,669,835 132,254,943 


Deposits —_-_. . 113,462,929 112,387,601 
Cash and due from 

banks ___...... 39,102,165 35,841,131 
U. 8. Govt. security 

holdings _..- 43,039,425 47,310,284 
Loans and discts.. 39,189,621 37,082,501 
Undivided profits 1,302,914 1,185,604 

A. a a: 


A Quarter-of-a-Century Club 
was recently organized in The 
County Trust Company of White 
Plains, N. Y., and an inaugural 
dinner was held at the Sleepy 
Hollow Country Club at Scarbor- 
ough, where the 56 charter mem- 
bers were in attendance as guests 
of Andrew Wilson, Chairman of 
the Board, and Dr. Joseph E. 
Hughes, President. Representa- 
tives from 15 of the bank’s 21 of- 
fices throughout Westchester were 
commended for their services to 
the bank and their communities. 
Each member of the club was 
given a choice of a gold watch, 
sterling silver tray or gold pen 
and pencil set as a gift from the 
management. Charles A. Horton, 
of Port Chester, who started with 
the bank in 1905, has the longest 
tenure of service. Closely follow- 
ing Mr. Horton is Albert G. 
Brieant, of Ossining, who started 
in 1906, while Frank Barnes of 
Mount Kisco and John Burling, 
the Assistant Chairman of the 
Board, have continuous service 
since 1907. Mr. Wilson welcomed 
the charter members of the club, 
and Dr. Hughes presented the gifts. 
The club is to be a continuing one 
and officers will be elected at an 
annual meeting, at which time 
those who will have completed 
25 years of service in the current 
year will become eligible for 
membership. At the meeting just 
held the following officers were 
elected: Dominick J. Pastorelle, of 
White Plains, President; Charles 
A. Horton, of Port Chester, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Ethel V. O’Leary, 
of Hastings, Secretary. These 
members will serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee, along with John 
Howard, Jr., of Yonkers, and 
Marguerite Bevier of Pleasant- 
ville. 


t: wt: &: 


Robert J. Kiesling, President 
announced on July 1 that the re- 
capitalization of the Camden Trust 
Company of Camden, N. J. was 
completed as scheduled on June 
30. One hundred _ twenty-five 
thousand shares, par $5, were of- 
fered to common stock sharehold- 
ers at $20 a share. Rights to sub- 
scribe sold at a premium in the 
open market, it is stated. The 
new issue of common, involving 
$2,500,000, was underwritten pri- 
vately by a group of the bank’s 
directors and shareholders with- 
out any expense to the institu- 
tion according to the announce- 
ment. A total of 250,000 shares of 
preferred stock, retirable value 
$10 a share, were retired. The 
bank’s statement of condition at 
the close of business June 30 re- 


flects the recapitalization, and in 
capital accounts shows: Preferred 
stock (par and retirable value $10 
a share) $1,500,000, Common 
Stock (par $5) $2,500,000, Surplus 
$3,500,000, Undivided Profits $1,- 
224,576, Reserves $509,490. 


In addition, the bank, under 
section 23 of the Internal Revenue 
Code has established a reserve of 
$500,000, not included in capital 
accounts. 

Total resources in the commer- 
cial department,it is stated,aggre- 
gated $109,321,394 on June 30. An 
item bearing on the plans to in- 
crease the capital appeared in our 
issue of June 26, page 2655. 

He x, 4 

Thomas D. M. Cardeza, a direc- 
tor of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, died on 
June 6 at the age of 77 years. In 
its June 7 issue the Philadelphia 
“Inquirer” stated: 

“A grandson of Thomas Drake, 
industrialist and founder of the 
Fidelity Trust Co., he was elected 
to the board of that bank in 1922 
and served on it and on the board 
of the successor company, Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Co., until 
March, 1951, when he resigned.” 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


June 30,52 Mar. 31,’52 
$ $ 

Total resources. 244,153,299 240,987,196 

Deposits - 213,646,532 210,977,148 
Cash and due 

from banks_ 54,750,587 57,925,640 
U. S. Govt. se- 

curity hold'gs 56,091,958 51,642,836 

Loans -__.- . 99,097,149 98,754,368 

Undivided prof._ 4,488,271 6,357,722 

a xs %: 


In an item with reference to an 
increase in the capital of the 
Northwestern National Bank in 
Philadelphia, appearing in our is- 
sue of July 3, page 46, it was in- 
advertently stated that the capi- 
tal had been increased from $100,- 
000 to $200,000; it should have 
been stated that the capital in- 
crease was from’$700,000 to $800,- 
000, effective June 18, and that 
the additional capital resulted 
from the sale of $100,000 of new 
stock, 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 30,52 Dec. 31,’51 
$s $ 

Total resources... 295,699,859 288,857,399 

Deposits . 272,109,122 265,832,681 
Cash and-due from 

a . 85,764,353 86,356,353 
U. S. Govt. security 

holdings 106,261,656 94,232,900 

Loans & discounts. 85,016,093 88.237,460 

2,857,584 


Undivided profits__ 2,678,714 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 

June 30,'52 Dec. 31,’51 
$ 
2,703,340,252 
2,480,279,725 


$ 
Total resources. 2,555,397,000 
Deposits ____ 2,331,275,571 
Cash and due 


from banks... 663,290,899 735,851,544 
U. S. Govt. se- 
curity hold’gs 1,076,597,084 1,179,399,354 


Loans & discts. 648,770,372 
Undivided profs. 20,202,962 
% % x 
NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
June 30,52 
$ 


623,963,025 
31,149,560 


Mar. 31,’52 
$ 
1,588,577,281 1,597,499,971 
1,503,939,733 1,498,582,734 


Total resources 
Deposits __---- 
Cash and due 


from banks__ 369,844,952 428,059,660 
U. S. Govt. se- 

curity hold’gs 740,347,756 689,849,255 
Loans & discts. 354,183,381 294,544,205 
Undivided prof. 10,960,397 


10,966,062 

Following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held on July 8, 
John A. Sibley, Chairman, an- 
nounced that the Trust Company 
of Georgia at Atlanta, Ga. is es- 
tablishing the first complete For- 
eign Department of any bank in 
Georgia. The Department will be 
under the management of John 
H. Plauche, an experienced inter- 
national banker, who was on the 
8th instant elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Trust Company. He 
will begin the development of the 
Foreign Department on Aug. 1 
Mr. Pauche has recently returned 
from four years in the Dominican 
Republic, where he initiated a 
new currency system forthat coun- 
try and where he organized and 
managed the Central Bank, which 
is the official State bank of the 
Dominican Republic. Mr. Sibley, 
commenting on the need for the 
Trust Company’s new department, 
emphasized the growth of inter- 


national trade in the South. The 
three ports of Savannah, Charles- 


. ber. 
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ton and Jacksonville, he notes, 
handled $263 million worth of ex- 
ports and imports in one year. Of 
this total, $88 million went 
through the port of Savannah 
alone. Realizing that more and 
more manufacturers in its area 
are interested in foreign trade, the 
Trust Company is establishing the 
first Foreign Department in any 
bank in the area south of Balti- 
more, Md., and east of Mobile, Ala. 
% * + 

Following an announcement a 
few weeks ago that it would open 
a fourth office in Sacramento, the 
Angle California National Bank 
of San Francisco on June 30 
through its Chairman of the 
board, Allard A. Calkins, further 
announces that a fifth office will 
also be opened as soon as the 
necessary permits can be obtained 
and a building constructed. The 
new office, to be called the West 
Sacramento Office,- will be lo- 
cated at the northwest corner of 
Jefferson Boulevard and Merkley 
Avenue, midway between West 
Capital Avenue and the new West 
Sacramento Freeway. The site, 
fronting on Jefferson Boulevard 
for a distance of 40 feet, with a 
depth of 100 feet, will be im- 
proved with a modern bank build- 
ing, having front and rear en- 
trances, safe deposit vault air con- 


ditioning system and adjacent 
parking facilities. The other re- 
cently announced Anglo office, to 
be named the Midtown Office, 
will be located at 2lst and O 
streets. 

* Ae % 

Three veteran staff members of 
the United States National Bank 
of Portland, Ore., retired July 1 
under the benefits of the bank’s 
retirement program. D. W. 
Mackay, Trust Officer, C. L. Mc- 
Farland, Assistant Vice-President, 
and Samuel H. Goodland, vault 
custodian, were each presented 
with a gold watch by E. C. Sam- 
mons, President of the bank, at a 
luncheon in their honor. Mr. 
Mackay joined the United States 
National in 1930 and was named 
a Trust Officer in 1942. He began 
his banking career in Canada in 
1903. In 1926 he worked in the 
trust department of the West 
Coast National Bank where he re- 
mained until it was purchased by 
the United States National. Mr. 
McFarland has been with the 


United States National since 1925 
when that bank and the old Ladd 
& Tilton bank were consolidated. 
He had joined Ladd & Tilton in 
1919; he was named as Assist- 
ant Vice-President in 1940. Mr. 
Goodland joined the United States 
National in 1911. 








Deposits of National Banks Off $4 Billion 


Preston Delano, Comptroller of Currency, reveals three-months’ 


reduction of 4% as of March 31. 


Loans and discounts about 


same, but aggregate assets show decline of $3.7 billion since 


beginning 

The deposits of national banks 
on March 31 this year, according 
to Preston Delano, Currency 
Comptroller, were $90,000,000,000, 
a decrease of 
more than $4,- 
000,000,000, or 
4%, since the 
figure re- 


ported three 
months  pre- 
viously. In- 
cluded in the 


recent deposit 
figures were 
demand de- 
posits of indi- 
viduals, part- 
nerships 
and corpora- 
tions of $50,- 
606 , 000 , 000, 
which decreased $4,250,000,000, or 
734%, since December, and time 
deposits of individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations of $20,- 
163,000,000, an increase of $337,- 
000,000. Deposits of the United 
States Government of $3,678,000,- 
000 were up $1,444,000,000 since 
December; deposits of States and 
political subdivisions of $6,059,- 
000,000 showed an increase of 
$135,000,000; and deposits of banks 
amounted to $8,472,000,000, a de- 
crease of $1,318,000,000, or 13%, 
since December. Postal savings 
deposits were $12,500,000 and cer- 
tified and cashiers’ checks were 
$1,326,000,000. 

Net loans and discounts on 
March 31 this year were $32,353,- 
000,000, a decrease of $71,000,000 
since December, but $2,012,000,000, 
or 7%, above the April 9, 1951, 
figure. Commercial and indus- 
trial loans as of the recent call 
date were $15,646,000,000, a de- 
crease of $43,000,000 since Decem- 
Loans on real estate of $7,- 
625,000,000 were up 1% in the 
period. Consumer loans to indi- 
viduals were $4,442,000,000, ex- 
clusive of single-payment loans to 
individuals of $3,000 and over. All 
other loans, including loans to 
farmers, to brokers and dealers 
and others for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and carrying securities, 
and to banks, etc., amounted to 
$5,128,000,000, a decrease of 2% 


since December. The percentage 
of loans and discounts to total 





Preston Delano 


of year. 


assets On March 31, 1952, was 
32.67, in comparison with 31.56 on 
Dec. 31 and 32.18 in April, 1951. 

The total assets of national 
banks on March 31, 1952, amounted 
to $99,000,000,000, Mr. Delano re- 
ported, The returns covered the 
4,933 active national banks in the 
United States and possessions. 
The assets were $3,700,000,000 
below the amount reported as of 
the end of 1951, but were more 
than $4,700,000,000 over the ag- 
gregate reported as of April 9, 
1951, the date of the Spring call 
a year ago. 

Investments of the banks in 
United States Government obli- 
gations on March 31, 1952, aggre- 
gated $33,958,000,000 (including 
$10,000,000 of guaranteed obli- 
gations), a decrease of $1,198,- 
000,000, or 3%, but an increase 
of $774,000,000, or 2%, since 
April, 1951. These investments 
were 34% of total assets, com- 
pared to 35% last year. Other 
bonds, stocks and securities of 
$8,077,000,000, which included 
obligations of states and political 
subdivisions of $5,607,000,000, were 
$190,000,000, or 2%, more than 
in December, and $533,000,000, or 
7%, more than held on April 9 
last year. The total securities 
held amounting to $42,000,000,000 
was $1,000,000,000, or 2%, below 
the amount reported for the end 
of December, last, but $1,300,000,- 
000, or over 3%, more than the 
amount held on April 9 a year 
ago. 

Cash of $1,217,000,000, reserve 
with Federal Reserve Banks of 
$12,774,000,000 and balances with 
other banks (including cash items 
in process of collection) of $9,- 
326,000,000, a total of $23,317,- 
000,000, showed a decrease of 
$2,695,000,000, or more than 10%, 
since December. 

The unimpaired capital stock of 
the banks on March 31, 1952, was 
$2,181,000,000, including $7,000,000 
of preferred stock. Surplus was 
$3,123,000,000, undivided profits 


$1,226,000,000 and capital reserves 
$261,000,000, or a total of $4,610,- 
000,000. Total capital accounts of 
$6,791,000,000, which were 7.52% 
of total deposits, were $121,000,- 
000 more than in December when 
they were 7.06% of total deposits, 
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ble with inflation, and all of us should recognize that fact.” 

Let it be carefully noted at the very outset that what 
the President is demanding is not controls but power. He 
and his Administration have been revealing for months 
past that they had grown uneasy about most of the con- 
trols which had been placed in force since the outbreak in 
Korea. The President himself released local governments 
from restraint under the so-called voluntary credit re- 
straint program. He could scarcely have had much objec- 
tion to the suspension of the several types of so-called 
selected credit controls which had been set up by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. A good many price and other controls over 
commodities have likewise gone by the board since the 
first of the year. It is incredible that the President did not 
approve these steps. 

So general has been this movement away from restric- 
tions and restraints in recent months that virtually all 
observers have long ago reached the conclusion that the 
Administration had begun to fear a recession in an election 
year a good deal more than inflation. In point of fact, if 
the Administration has suffered any change of heart or 
mind in this matter, even yet there is little or no evidence 
of it. But any government once it gets power in its hands 
very rarely surrenders it voluntarily. So we hear once 
again the old, old, familiar cry asserting the need to give 
government power to reinstate controls when, as and if it 
deems it wise to do so at some time in the future—as if 


Congress were likely to go into permanent adjournment 
or cease to exist. 


“Inflation” Squelched by Fiat 


But apart from all this, it is disheartening to be re- 
minded of the continued strength of the notion (at least in 
the President’s mind) that “inflation,” by which is evi- 
dently meant merely higher prices, is a disease amenable 
to cure or prevention by simple fiat —and an army of 
snoopers. It is strange that the President, and many others 
in public life for that matter, find it so difficult to abandon 
the notion that “thou shalt not” is some sort of cure for 
underlying ills. It is gratifying in a sense that Congress 
has refused to grant the President the powers he has so 
frequently and so emphatically demanded in this case, but 
he would be naive who supposed that this refusal neces- 
sarily indicated much loss by Congress of faith in fiat. 


The President is a little pathetic in his complaints 
about the way Congress has dealt with his Wage Stabil- 
ization Board. Mr. Truman is a stubborn man, of course, 
and he is not likely to give up the idea that the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board was eternally right in granting to his 
friends and supporters all that he could well have hoped 
to obtain in the steel case. But in this instance at least 
the outrageously partisan stand of the Executive branch 
has evidently impressed members of Congress —as no 
doubt has the fact that the rank and file of the public 
could scarcely fail to see and understand what was going 
on. The President has not been an admirable figure in 
his dealing with the unions, now or at any other time, but 
it seems to us that he rather out-Heroded Herod in this 
steel case. He certainly is not in a good position to defend 
his Wage Stabilization Board or anything similar to it. 


What About the Treasury? 

But is the Administration really afraid of inflation 
in the months ahead? Does it really wish to do what it 
can to avoid such a development? If so, its Secretary of 
the Treasury gives little evidence of it. After an abor- 
tive effort to sell an issue of long-term non-marketable 
bonds — a venture doomed to failure from the very 
outset — he came forward with a very clever scheme 
for selling six-year bonds to “non-bank” investors. And 
judged by surface appearances, he made quite a success 
of the venture. But he would be naive indeed who sup- 
posed that this is the be-all and end-all of this affair. What- 
ever may be said in Washington about “tailoring” its offer- 
ings to the market, the fact is that this issue was “tailored” 
for the banks and for no one else. It may be, of eourse, that 
the wealthy investors who took many of these bonds 
(sometimes with the aid of bank loans) will continue to 
hold them, but the odds are that the specialists are right 
in saying that these professional free riders will at one 
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time or another pass on their purchases to the banks—at a 
nice profit to themselves, so they hope. Is this a bona fide 


anti-inflation policy? To ask the question is, of course, 
to answer it. 


The truth is, we suspect, that the President, like all 
the rest of the Administration at this stage of the game, 
is “playing politics.”” He will take such steps as he thinks 
best to “prime the pump” or in other ways to head off a 
depression. At the same time he will scream to high 
heaven about loss of power and various other actions of 
Congress — and be in a position to get out from under 
should “inflation” rather unexpectedly come. 

But these are serious matters. They ought to have 
statesmanlike attention, not be made the football of poli- 
tics or made to serve the ambitions of power-hungry pub- 
lic office holders. This, it seems to us, should be a most 


excellent time to get such issues as these before the great 
rank and file of the people. 
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Added to Hutton Staff 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat Curonticig) 
FRESNO, Calif. — William B. 
Deans has become affiliated with 


E. F. Hutton & Company, 2044 
Tulare Street. 


With Standard Investment 
(Special to Tue Financia, Curomicis) 
PASADENA, Calif. — Robert J. 
Garoutte is now with Standard 
Investment Co. of California, 87 
South Lake Avenue. 


Joins Eddy Bros. Co. 


(Special to Tue FPrnanciat Curonicis) 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Howard H. 
Eddy has joined the staff of Eddy 
Bros. & Co., 33 Lewis Street, 
members of the Boston Stock Ex- 
change. 
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A “CLOUDBURST” in this water tunnel proves the eflective- 
ness of Chrysler Corporation’s advanced methods of sealing 
against moisture, dust and drafts. Here complete De Soto 





bodies pass high-pressure water jets that douse them from 
every angle. This is typical of the thoroughness with which 
all Chrysler Corporation cars are built, 


Chrysler Corporation engineers, stylists, and produc- 

tion men work together, so that body and chassis form 

a perfectly balanced unit--created from the start for 

h CARS BONY TELLS h LO] ABHIIT your safety, comfort and driving and handling ease. 
The way a door latches and holds...the amount 

of head and leg room you get...the comfort of the 

seats... breadth of vision...ease of getting in and 


A CARS REAL WORTH 10 YOU 


out—all these are easily read guides to car worth. 


In a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler, you 


get a superior body — and a superior chassis — engi- 
neered to give you the greatest worth for yeur money. 


You can prove this for yourself just by calling your 
earby dealer and driving one of these great cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & industrial Engines « Oilite Powdered Metal Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories 


Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 





XY 


an CM Bs rs 


ENGINEERS’ EYES ARE EVERYWHERE. Out of 


their laboratories and on to the production lines go 
Chrysler Corporation engineers, to follow through 
each step in body construction. Here an engineer 
studies the double welding of a Dodge body, one 


of the many things that mean safer and quieter 
cars, with windows that work easily, doors and 
panels that stay solid and free from rattles, 


7 





Chrysler to learn from experience practical applications of en- 
tirely new concepts of style and comfort, fabrics and fittings, per~ 
formance and safety. The Chrysler C-200 is the prototype of a 
dramatic new convertible, 
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Continued from page 7 


California Municipal Financing 
—Its Problems and Prospects 


count files. Too often a dealer 
sells a customer securities and at 
that point feels no further obli- 
gation to continue keeping his 
customer supplied with periodic 
statistical data. For those accounts 
that do not have ready access to 
up-to-date statistical data, this 
lack of responsibility on the part 
of dealers can develop poor cus- 
tomer relations, particularly if 
any material credit change should 
occur. 

Advertising: Dealer advertising 
of municipal bonds may be broken 
down into several categories such 
as new issues, inventory offerings, 
strictly institutional, or the type 
pointing out the advantages of tax 
exemption. At best most ads are 
of the “tombstone type” being 
merely a matter of record not al- 
ways understood by the non-pro- 
fessional. Under the leadership 
of the “Daily Bond Buyer” who 
conduct an annual contest with 
monthly awards and a final award 
being made at the Investment 
Bankers Association Fall Conven- 
tion, much progress has been 
made in breaking away from the 
historic advertising pattern. Un- 
fortunately very few California 
dealers have participated in this 
contest. As a matter of fact, in 
the course of a year one seldom 
finds a California dealer’s ad on 
municipals other than new issues. 

Surely there is an investment 
field for tax exempts that can be 
tapped by more thought being 
given to advertising. The value 
of tax exemption by means of 
thought provoking ads should de- 
velop inquiries that might lead 
to some interesting business. As 
dealers we are prone to accept the 
easy coverage of known _ indi- 
viduals and institutional accounts 
without regard to the fact that 
many new situations can be de- 
veloped through proper educa- 
tion. We also cannot overlook the 
fact that with the westward move- 
ment of population many indi- 
viduals who are municipal bond 
buyers are now living among us 
but are still doing business with 
out-of-state dealers and banks. 
Are we so devoid of ideas that 
we cannot locate and develop 
these additional sources of busi- 
ness? 

This suggestion is not limited 
to customers actual or potential 
living in California. As dealers, 
we recognize that our interests 
can be nationwide. As we face 
any new financing, we must al- 
ways consider the ability of a 
given geographical section of the 
market to absorb such financing. 
Applying some of the suggestions 
outlined above for California cus- 
tomers can also be helpful in de- 
veloping out-of-state business. It 
is essential that we do this so as 
to broaden markets and develop 
a wider acceptance of our good 
California credits. 


Dealer Relations: It is essential 
that at all times we concern our- 
selves with our dealer relations. 
To broaden the market for secu- 
rities requires continual contact 
with dealers in all markets. 

Dealer problems are not limited 
to a particular market or a par- 
ticular geographical area though 
local usages and customs play 
their part. Any problem local to 
California dealers can be found 
in most other markets. 

In the postwar period, dealer 
business has been predominantly 
the underwriting of new issues. 
Secondary market trading has 
been at a minimum. Therefore, 
many of our dealer problems can 
be related to underwriting. 

Uniform practice among dealers 
in municipal bonds is based pri- 
marily on the customs and usages 


of regional financial markets to- 
gether with the mutual respect 
and understanding between cus- 
tomer, dealer and issuer of secu- 
rities. Much effort has been put 
forth at different times to develop 


a code for the municipal bond 
business. However, for various 
reasons nothing formal has re- 
sulted. This does not mean that 


such a code is not desirable nor 
that it may be necessary at some 
future date. Self-regulation is a 
mixed blessing if it does not solve 
the specific problems which ac- 
tivated regulation. 

I view the problem of uniform 
practice as a means of reducing 
operating costs and improving ef- 
ficiency in a dealer organization. 
Most uniform practices deal with 
actual transactions. Clear-cut 
methods, understood by all, help 
new personnel assimilate the mys- 
teries of our business and elimi- 
nate, to a great extent, misunder- 
standing and possible losses. Uni- 
form practice can also point the 
way to arbitrate those differences 
not readily reconcilable by a 
standard rule. I think as dealers 
we can give serious thought to 
this subject and re-examine our 
practices. Maybe we can approach 
the problems with a new view- 
point and thereby develop some- 
thing that will receive wide ac- 
ceptance. 


Historical Underwriting Accounts 
Historical underwriting  ac- 
counts have been the safeguard 
for many and the headache of the 
few. In the evolution of the mu- 
nicipal bond business, the forma- 
tion and re-formation of under- 
writing accounts to bid on a sim- 
ilar credit as it appears in the new 
issue market has been the ac- 
cepted practice. Size of an issue, 
the market level, policy, and the 
wear and tear of time on dealer 
organizations have brought about 
changes in accounts. In addition, 
new firms, either as a result of 
splinter movements or a complete 
break-up of older firms or forma- 
tion of entirely new organizations, 
account for some changes. 

The manager of an underwrit- 
ing account in determining com- 
position of his account must con- 
cern himself with many things. 
Capital funds, past performance 
record and contact with certain 
retail accounts are among the im- 
portant factors in determining ad- 
mittance to an account as well as 
continuity in an account, At times, 
performance in other underwrit- 
ing accounts, reciprocity and col- 
lateral benefits will weigh heavi- 
ly in making final decisions. 


Members of an _ underwriting 
account individually may wish in- 
creased participations or reduc- 
tions. They may wish to advance 
their claims to an improved ad- 
vertising position or elect to non- 
appear, all of this being done be- 
fore a bid is determined and 
finally submitted. Therefore, over 
a period of years, there is much 
movement in a large underwriting 
account. However, when an ac- 
count is finally put together, there 
is no assurance of being success- 
ful in purchasing and distributing 
an issue. The results of an un- 
derwriting venture will then have 
a bearing on future account make- 
ups. 

Looking at the problem of his- 
torical underwriting accounts, we 
find that in many instances a 
given account may seldom buy 
an issue or continually fails to 
buy. On the other hand, an ac- 
count may have good buving ideas 
and strength and may still end up 
with poor distribution and a pos- 
sible loss. Examination of such 


accounts may determine that the 


continued association of a group 
of dealers in an historical account 
results in a loss of vitality. In 
other words, while historical ac- 
counts save manager and dealer 
alike from having to. scurry 
around to form new accounts on 
each new issue offered for sale, 
thereby protecting the many, the 
net results may not be as desired. 

There is no guarantee that 
membership in an historical ac- 
count will produce a profit for a 
member nor that there is an im- 
plied right to be a member of 
an historical account. Accounts 
are formed essentially to bid for, 
buy and distribute an issue for 
a profit after expenses. To ac- 
complish this requires all of the 
knowledge, technique and cooper- 
ative effort of the account as a 
whole. 

To continue to aggressively bid 
for municipal bond issues, under- 
writers may well give heed to the 
necessity of breaking up the his- 
torical pattern to achieve the end 
results desired. New combinations 
of dealers may solve particular 
underwriting problems. New firms 
not now associated in underwrit- 
ing accounts on particular cred- 
its should not necessarily be de- 
nied the opportunity of becoming 
identified with an account and 
establishing their ability to do 
business, historical relations not- 
withstanding. 


Dividend vs. Undivided Accounts 


Before World War II we used 
to refer to Western and Eastern 
type underwriting accounts as de- 
scriptive of the form of liability 
members would incur. Western 
accounts were divided as to lia- 
bility and undivided as to selling 
though on occasion specific ma- 
turities would be declared un- 
divided. Eastern accounts were 
undivided as to liability and sell- 
ing. Now we simply refer to ac- 
counts as divided or undivided. 

Experience has shown the val- 
ue of both types of accounts or 
combinations thereof to meet par- 
ticular marketing problems, There 
is no happy medium as the make- 
up of an account for a particular 
credit in a given market may 
produce a successful result re- 
gardless of the form of account. 
Obviously in poor markets undi- 
vided accounts are a constant 
source of irritation to good pro- 
ducers who have more than sold 
their liability. By the same token 
other members may prefer the 
undivided account to insure con- 
tinuous liability of all members 
until all bonds are distributed. 
Much can be said for and against 
either account in specific in- 
stances. 

In looking at the problems of 
account membership and perform- 
ance, dealers may well consider 
the desirability of changing the 
form of account they are used to 
participating in. This is one way 
of separating the good producers 
from those that take up liability 
without a satisfactory perform- 
ance. Aside from the complica- 
tions of accounting for divided 
account sales, no one can argue 
the point that good producers 
should rot he penclived in noor 
markets by the failure of some 
members to discharge their lia- 
bility. Looking at it another way, 
it is assumed that each member 
is able to sell his liability in an 
account. If more accounts could 
operate on a divided basis there 
would be less float of unsold syn- 
dicate account bonds in the mar- 
ket as dealers would be reluctant 
to participate in accounts unless 
they could sell their liability. 
Also, there would be some with- 
drawal on the part of dealers 
from competitive bidding if their 
unsold liability in open accounts 
became burdensome. It is thought- 
provoking and worthy of careful 
dealer consideration. 


Management Fees 
Very few municipal bond ac- 
counts involve management fees. 
Very sizable issues, particularly 
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of the revenue bond type, have 
included a management fee as an 
expense item. 

Many dealers have seriously ob- 
jected to the idea of a fee charged 
for management of an account, 
feeling that the manager or man- 
agers were amply compensated 
for their efforts through collateral 
benefits. Most managers who take 
their responsibility seriously add 
something to an account which 
cannot be compensated for 
through collateral benefits. Ex- 
penses normally chargeable to an 
underwriting account are not 
completely controlled nor is there 
adequate compensation for the 
time of personnel devoted to the 
management function. 


It is normal to expect that the 
manager is protecting his own in- 
terest first. Invariably, however, 
the manager defers his own in- 
terest to the successful conclusion 


of the account he is managing. 
Here again, success is partially 
dependent on the ability of a 


manager to properly perform his 
functions. 

There seem to be many schools 
of thought as to just what a man- 
ager is supposed to do. Dealers 
can obtain varied ideas from a 
review of material received from 
underwriting account managers. 

In determining the value of 
management and the success of 
an account, we may well consider 
just what we expect of a manager 
and are we being fair to him 
when we decline to compensate 
him for his contribution to the 
success of an account, 


Joint Account Agreements 


Most dealers have participated 
in several accounts headed by va- 
rious managers. As you review 
the agreements, which I am sure 
are thoroughly read before sign- 
ing and returning, do you under- 
stand them and does your organi- 
zation comply with the terms of 
such agreements? Without at- 
tempting to fix the responsibility, 
I am sure that most of us are 
careless enough to not properly 
review agreements and, therefore, 
do not always comply with the 
terms. 

In our dealer relations this 
often produces confusion, misun- 
derstanding and outright antago- 
nism. I think that we can all give 
this some _ serious thought. If 
agreements are not clear or do 
not properly cover the necessary 
points or are being violated by 
underwriting partners, shouldn’t 
something be done about it? Pos- 
sibly better agreements will pro- 
duce a better understanding. In 
any event, we cannot afford to 
have this type of irritation under- 
mining the mutual respect and 
business relations of dealers. 


Revenue Bonds 

With the expansion of debt and 
the peculiar needs of individual 
political subdivisions, the issuance 
of revenue-type bonds is on the 
increase. In California the vol- 
ume has been small outside of a 
few large situations. There are 
many reasons for this small vol- 
ume, including. of course, the so- 
called Santa Cruz case decision. 
Aside from this, California dealers 
have been accused of advocating 
general obligation financing in all 
instances unless revenue bond fi- 
nancing was a last resort. I am 
sure that over a period of years, 
revenue bond financing was not 
particularly necessary in Cali- 
fornia but in the face of debt lim- 
itations, sound revenue bond fi- 
nancing for self-liquidating proj- 
ects to meet the needs of com- 
munity life is very much a part 
of our future financing pattern. 


Dealers can and should expose 
themselves to revenue bond fi- 
nancing so as to be familiar with 
problems involved. To always 
take the easy Way out by a com- 
plete disregardsef revenue bonds 
is not realistic. It encourages a 
feeling of non-cooperation among 
our public officrals and does not 


help to solve particular financing 
problems. If we are to perform 
our functions as dealers, we 
should do our part not only to 
understand revenue bond financ- 
ing but to deal in them. 


As you know, dealer banks can- 
not underwrite municipal revenue 
bonds under existing law, though 
they are not prohibited from in- 
vesting funds in revenue bonds. 
While there may be differences 
of opinion as to the importance 
of dealer banks in the field of 
municipal bond underwriting, we 
cannot overlook their contribu- 
tion. Therefore, why shouldn’t 
banks be permitted to underwrite 
and deal in municipal revenue 
bonds? Wouldn't this broaden the 
market and in-ure wider accept- 
ance? Mind you, I do not advo- 
cate any change in bank invest- 
ment requirements as to credit or 
amount an individual bank may 
purchase for investment. 

Statistical Ratings 

There are many opinions on the 
advisability and adequacy of sta- 
tistical ratings on municipal 
bonds. I do not think this is the 
place to be critical of individual 
ratings or the process of ratings. 
It is sufficient to say that ratings 
are with us and we should rec- 
ognize their value. If we do not 
agree with particular ratings. 1 
am sure those who are responsible 
for ratings will give careful con- 
sideration to our views. 

Ratings can be a snare and de- 
lusion if used in place of individ- 
ual credit analysis or as a short- 
cut to relativity in pricing bonds. 
However, they save many inves- 
tors and regulating bodies. They 
promote the sale of some securi- 
ties and detract from the sale of 
others. 

As we review the ratings on 
California credits, we are aware 
that there are not too many rat- 
ings. Frequently ratings are 
dropped because of lack of cur- 
rent data. We also have the prob- 
lem of ratings being given that 
have some bearing on the sale of 
new issues of bonds, but not of 
general knowledge to all bidders. 


If we are to be objective in fac- 
ing this problem, we should rec- 
ognize the importance of proper 
ratings. We should cooperate with 
rating agencies in stressing the 
importance to local public officials 
of supplying data in advance on 
bond sales and periodically bring- 
ing it up to date. 


Financial Advisors 


The growth and development in 
California, as in other states, has 
produced a type of investment 
service not previously considered 
necessary. I refer to financial ad- 
visors to political subdivisions. 
Many dealers qualify as financial 
advisors and actively seek to offer 
their services where they may be 
needed. However, it is timely to 
point out that financial advisory 
service to be effective must be 
rendered in such a manner that 
the best interests of the borrower 
are served. Municipal bond deal- 
ers should recognize the need for 
this type of service and support 
it. They should be thoroughly 
familiar with what is involved so 
that they can judge what the re- 
sults of such service are. 


Institutional Regulatory Agencies 


At various times municipal 
bond dealers are called upon to 
appraise lists of securities for va- 
rious institutional regulating agen- 
cies. Occasionally we may pre- 
pare reports on municipal credits 
or supply other information to 
such agencies as requested. 


These services are time con- 
suming and may involve some 
expense. Consider, however, some 
of the ramifications of this serv- 
ice. Failure to scuote bonds or to 
supply information may have far 
reaching renercussions denending 
on the significance attached to the 
reauest, We are all interested in 
better markets for municipals snd 











a ready reception from our fa- 
vored customers. What happens 
when bonds he has purchased find 
no ready market or credit reports 
are unavailable? Bonds which 
are supposed to meet certain stat- 
utory investment standards can 
easily be excluded from portfolios 
by careless or improper action 
on the part of dealers. It is sug- 
gested that a more thorough un- 
derstanding of the reasons behind 
requests of this nature will result 
in less criticism of some of your 
customers’ holdings. 


Participation in Civic Affairs 


Most of us are local taxpayers 
in one form or another and prob- 
ably use public facilities which 
are paid for out of taxes We con- 
sider ourselves as experts in the 
field of municipal finance, yet 
how many of us actively partici- 
pate in local government? It is 
tru# that we may find ourselves 
criticized or our own organiza- 
tions improperly identified with 
our personal interests. However, 
we know enough of local govern- 
ment to realize that there is a 
crying need for expert advice. If 
we would do our part to partici- 
pate in local government, either 
in an elective or appointive ca- 
pacity, much could be done to di- 
rect public officials along the 
path of sound municipal finance 
and at the same time we would 
have a better understanding at 
the operation level of the many 
problems our public officials are 
facing. I believe we should thor- 
oughly re-examine our personal 
approach to local government. Co- 
operation on our part may benefit 
the community and ourselves in 
many ways. 


Interest in Legislative Matters 


Municipal bonds come into be- 
ing through process of law and 
through legislative action. Much 
can be done to alter or change 
debt incurrence and its repay- 
ment. Municipal bonds we sell to 
our customers may be legally 
sound at the time of sale. How- 
ever, ultimately they may be im- 
paired through subsequent legis- 
lative process permitting actions 
affecting the bonds in question. 
What is our responsibility in such 
instances? Can we profess to be 
ignorant of such matters? Is there 
an implied responsibility to our 
customers? 

Municipal bond dealers should 
be more than interested in the 
legislative process whether at the 
local or state level. Through in- 
dividual and collective actions, 
proper steps can be taken to pre- 
vent damage that would have a 
lasting effect on municipal cred- 
its. Such action or interest on 
the part of dealers is not inter- 
ference but part of our democratic 
process. In addition, if we are 
designated as experts in our field, 
our comments and _ suggestions 
should have the consideration ac- 
corded experts. Therefore, lack 
of knowledge of the law should 
not be an excuse for failing to 
follow the legislative process as 
it affects our business and taking 
any necessary actions. 


Participation in Dealer and Pro- 
fessional Organization Activities 


Because of the nature of the 
municipal bond business, there 
are relatively few dealers or pro- 
fessional organizations represen- 
tative of the broad aspects of our 
business. There are some groups 
organized on purely social or 
business promotion lines. How- 
ever, through the _ Investment 
Pankers Association, its regional 
groups and national committees, 
there is sufficient ground for mu- 
nicipal bond dealers to partici- 
pate in joint actions towards solv- 
ing the problems of our business. 
Other groups, such as the Munic- 
ipal Forum of New York, provide 
a common meeting ground for 


those interested in a presentation 
of facts of interest to the pro- 
fession, 


No organization, no matter how 
well founded, can be successful 
unless there is an active partici- 
pation on the part of members. I 
am afraid that many dealers ren- 
der lip service to the professional 
and dealer organizations to which 
their firms or banks long. In other 
words, membership does not result 
in a serious approach to the prob- 
lems of our business nor a desire 
or willingness to do much about 
them. If we are to preserve our 
professional standing and have 
recognition in our chosen field, 
shouldn’t we examine our indi- 
vidual contribution to the forward 
movement of our dealer and pro- 
fessional groups? 


Relations with Public Officials 


Many dealer problems result 
from lack of understanding or mis- 
understanding in dealing with pub- 
lic officials. Now more than ever 
before, we should make every 
effort to cooperate with public 
officials and bring to them an un- 
derstanding of the municipal bond 
business as it affects their local 
credits and how we can help them 
solve their financial problems. 
Without much detail, I would like 
to discuss a few subjects that 
should have your serious consid- 
eration. 


Debt Limitation: The laws of 
our state under which municipal 
debt can be incurred are generally 
sound, particularly as they per- 
tain to debt limitation. However, 
rapid growth and the need for 
public services result in a serious 
problem for some of our commu- 
nities, as they are limited in their 
borrowing. As dealers we cannot 
overlook this condition and should 
be understanding of the cause and 
effect. A realistic approach in 
keeping with sound municipal fi- 
nance will often provide a solu- 
tion to such condition. 


Public Sale: We are most for- 
tunate in California to operate un- 
der competitive public sale laws. 
This provides for the best possible 
bid to the borrower under exist- 
ing market conditions. Whenever 
we see movements to either change 
legislation providing for public 
sale, or, on the other hand, actions 
which would to all intents elimi- 
nate competitive bidding, we 
should strongly oppose such ac- 
tions as being contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. 


Notices of Sale: We should en- 
courage uniformity in notices of 
sale and wide distribution to in- 
sure competitive bidding. 

Statistical Data: Public officials 
should be informed of the need 
for accurate statistical and finan- 
cial data on the operations of their 
political subdivision. This may be 
the difference between good bids 
and indifferent bids. Adequate 
data assists statistical rating agen- 
cies and others who maintain rec- 
ords and files of such reports. 
There is a definite need for public 
accountants’ audited reports de- 
signed to produce the figures nec- 
essary for analysis, rather than 
the unaudited and frequently in- 
accurate figures made available to 
the public. 

Bond Attorneys: There is much 
misunderstanding as to the func- 
tion of a municipal bond attorney 
and the services he can render. 
Proper legal advice coupled with 
an accepted legal opinion accom- 
panying new issues of municipal 
bonds is good insurance. Dealers 
should continue to point this out 
to public officials. 


Legislation: Too often legisla- 
tion is sponsored to solve a par- 
ticular problem, yet in the end it 
may create many unforeseen prob- 
lems. It is timely to suggest that 
public officials be alert to this 
possibility. Once again, it is an 
oppertunity for dealers to be of 
service in their professional ca- 
pacity. 

Lower Interest Costs: There are 
many ways to achieve lower in- 
terest costs. Some have been men- 
tioned in this discussion without 
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directly relating them to the end 
result. At all times we should 
cooperate with public officials in 
assisting them to achieve lower 
interest costs on their debt. 


Public Deposit Status and Le- 
gality: The added value of bonds 
to an investor because they qualify 
as security for public deposits and 
are legal for various types of in- 
stitutional investment can be over- 
looked by public officials. They 
should be informed of the advan- 
tages and work towards the ac- 
ceptance of their bonds for such 
purposes. 

Temporary Borrowing: Emer- 
gencies arise in the course of busi- 
ness of political subdivisions aside 
from normal tax-dry or revenue- 
cry periods. Dealers can be help- 
ful during such emergencies, al- 
ways keeping in mind, however, 
that temporary borrowing if not 
controlled can boomerang. 


Harmful Debt Incurrence: Con- 
stitutional limitations on debt in- 
currence have created a high re- 
gard for the credit of California 
political subdivisions. At all times 
public officials should be warned 
as to the possible consequences of 
ill-advised borrowing in effect 
abrogating constitutional limita- 
tions. I refer to lease purchase 
agreements, non-voted bonds and 
the type of limited tax special as- 
sessment bonds which have been 
originated in recent years. The 
use of municipal credit for other 
than public improvement purposes 
which has been prevalent in the 
Southern States can result in se- 
rious debt deterioration. 


Conclusions 


We have discussed a variety of 
subjects this afternoon, but it is 
not difficult to arrive at certain 
general conclusions as follows: 

(a) California’s public improve- 
ment needs can be expected to be 
substantial for years to come. 


(b) California’s dealers are cap- 
able of underwriting and distrib- 
uting either individually or asso- 
ciated with groups of dealers, 
both local or national, the securi- 
ties necessary to finance contem- 
plated public improvements. 


(c) To assist in the distribution 
of municipal bonds improved cus- 
tomer relations can be developed 
through a better understanding of 
the securities dealt in. Also 
through thought-provoking indi- 
vidual research and advertising. 


(d) Improved dealer relations 
will assist in the process of se- 
curity distribution. Dealers can 
contribute to a better understand- 
ing of their problem by active 
participation in dealer and pro- 
fessional organizations. 


(e) Participation in civic affairs, 
interest in legislative matters and 
cooperation with public officials 
will establish dealers in the pro- 
fessional capacity of experts. It 
will also bring about a better 
understanding of community life 
and form a basis for sound public 
finance. 


White, Noble Opens 
Three New Branches 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.— 
White, Noble & Company, Mich- 
igan Trust Building, members of 
the Detroit and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges, announce the opening 
of three new offices in Michigan. 
A new branch will be located in 
the State Savings Bank Building, 
Ann Arbor, under the direction of 
Dean W. Titus, formerly partner 
in Titus-Miller & Co.; in the Capi- 
tol Savings and Loan Building, 
Lansing, under the management 
of Beulah D. Bogue, who former- 
ly was associated with Titus- 
Miller & Co. in a similar capacity; 
and in the Hackley Union Na- 


tional Bank Building, Muskegon, 
under the management of Leon M. 
Kelhofer, formerly Muskegon 
manager for Moreland & Co. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By H. E. JOHNSON 


This Week — 











Bank Stocks 


Earning reports of New York City banks for the first six 
months of the current year indicate operating profits for most 
institutions higher than in the similar period of 1951. 


Operating earnings published so far, or the indicated earnings, 


are about in line with previous 


expectations. Although there is 


considerable variation among the reports of the different banks 


with some showing a moderate 


decline in operating profits, the 


general trend was towards an increase in reported or indicated 


earnings. 


One of the interesting features brought out in a comparison 
of the quarterly operating results, is that the trend of earnings of 
the New York banks appears to be leveling off. In other words, 
quite a number of reports showed second quarter earnings below 
those of the first period, although still considerably higher than 
the similar quarter of last year. In other instances the gain over 


the earlier period was small. 


Whether or not these indications truly represent a leveling off 
of the upward trend of bank earnings which has existed for over 
a year, it may be too early to determine. 

It may be that provision for taxes, transfers to reserves or 
similar charges, unduly affected operating results and that earn— 
ings in subsequent quarters will make a more favorable showing. 
However, reports in the second half of the year will be watched 
with an unusual amount of interest to determine the possible trend. 

In the table below, the earnings of the 17 principal New York 
City banks for the first two quarters and for the first half of the 
current year are compared with those of the like periods of 1951. 
In most cases the net operating earnings are shown, exclusive of 


security profits or losses. 
published or are not available on 


Where such earnings have not been 


a comparable basis, the indicated 


earnings have been computed by the changes in the undivided 


profits and the dividends paid. 


First Quarter Second Quarter Six Menths 

1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1968 
Bankers Trust__---- $1.00 $0.80 $0.94 $0.61 $1.94 $1.41 
*Bank of Manhattan 051 053 056 053 #421.07 1.06 
Bank of New York 641 6.19 618 621 1259 1240 
Chase National____- 0.82 060 0.79 0.71 1.61 131 
Chemical Bank__-._ 096 082 099 O87 1.95 1.69 
*Corn Exchange-_-__- 1.19 1.22 1.17 1.21 2.36 243 
*Empire Trust__-._._.__ 240 206 285 241 5.26 447 
*First National ______ 5.53 6.08 687 6.79 1240 1287 
Guaranty Trust____- 5.18 448 492 438 10.10 886 
*Hanover Bank___-_-_- 1.40 1.40 1.40 140 280 2.80 
Irving Trust.__.-_... 039 037 040 038 0.79 £40.75 
Manufacturers Trust 1.28 1.17 1.30 123 2.58 2.40 
Morgan, J P._------ 455 3.78 539 3.11 994 689 
National City__-_---- 0.95 O80 098 081 1.93 1.61 
New York Trust__.. 2.11 195 2.17 208 428 4.03 
*Public National_-_--- 0.88 090 90.83 1.00 = 1.71 1.90 
i. 449 390 492 458 941 848 





*Indicated earnings. 


The fundamental factors contributing to the increase in earn- 
ings for the first half of the current year were the increase in 
loan volume and the higher interest rates which prevailed during 
the period. Total loan volume averaged higher in the first half of 
1952 than a year ago, and then the banks benefited from the 
increase in interest rates which have occurred since that time, 
enabling them to earn a better return on a larger volume of funds 


in the loan portfolio. 


The substantial gain in gross income resulting from these 
factors enabled the different institutions to keep ahead of the 
rising trend of expenses. Thus, even though income from securi- 
ties and other activities showed little variation, there was still an 
improvement in pre-tax earnings. 

Higher taxes prevented the banks from showing a correspond—- 
ing gain in net income, but most institutions were, nevertheless, 
able to report an increase in final operating results. 


Of the 17 banks, 14 showed 


an improvement in operating or 


indicated earnings for the first six months of 1952, as compared 


with 1951. 


Barber & Kane Open 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Willis R. Bar- 
ber and John F. Kane are en- 
gaging in the securities business 
from offices at 10 South La Salle 
Street under the firm name of 
Barber & Kane 


Long Island Secs. Corp. 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y.—Long Isl- 
and Securities Corp. has been 
formed with offices at 250 Fulton 
Avenue to engage in the securities 
business. Principals are Corydon 
M. Johnson, Alexander Leva, 


Selig Dresner, and William Levy. 
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Joins Waddell & Reed 
Spe to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Clinton 
hens is now with Waddell 
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Srock SERIES 


Prospectus upon request from 
your investment dealer, or from 


| NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION | 
|| 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
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from investment dealers or 
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Keystone | 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 


your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. D-44 





























Mutual Funds 


By ROBERT R. RICH 








Two Funds Report Record Sales 


Sales of National 


Securities’ 


mutual investment funds were 


reported at $23,240,223 for the first six months of 1952, the highest 


for any six-month period in the 
40% 


half-year sales were larger by 
the first half of 1951. 

Net assets of National 
$101,185,207 as of June 30, 
figure Of $77,243,369. 


Securities Series 
1952 


These 
the $16,564,450 sales of 


history of the company. 
than 


were reported at 
from the year earlier 


31% 


up 


“The expanding sales of National Securities Series follow the 


pattern of 


whole,” 


dynamic growth in 


the 
said Henry J. Simonson, Jr., President of National Securi- 


mutual fund industry 


as a 


ties. “in line with the ever-widening dissemination of the mutual 


fund story to the public. More 


and more people are willing to 


intrust their surplus cash to mutual funds because of the diversi- 
fication and professional investment management they offer.’ 


“If industry sales continue their present trend,” said Simonson, 


“T predict 34 billion of net 

year-end.” As of March 31, 

totaled about $3%% billion. 
Meanwhile, Wellington 


assets 
1952. 


Fund 


1952 
funds 


funds 
assets of 


in mutual 
net 


by the 
mutual 


reported gross sales of shares 


to the public in the first half of 1952 of $25,625,000 for an increase 
of 9.5% over the like period last year when gross sales amounted 


to $23,410,000. 
The fund added 


new shareholders at the 


rate of more than 


1,500 a month during the June half-year to boost the total number 
at the close of the period to an all-time high of more than 86,000, 


compared with 75,000 shareholders at the start of 


1952 and with 


61,000 shareholders at the start of 1951. 

In the past half-year, shares outstanding increased at the rate 
of more than 160,000 a month to reach the record total of 10,682,827 
Outstanding on June 30, last, an increase of 994,582 shares over 


the number outstanding on Dec. 31, 


1951. 


Axe Securities Raises Dealer Concession 1 % 
For the rest of this year, dealers will receive an extra con- 
cession of 1% on the sale of shares of Income Foundation Fund and 


Republic Investors Fund if the 


total 


sales in any one calendar 


month are $5,000 or more for Income Foundation Fund or $10,000 
or more for Republic Investors Fund. 

Axe Securities Corp., in announcing the dealer concession for 
two of the funds which it distributes, said the new schedule would 
be in effect from July 1, 1952 to Dec. 31, 1952. 

The sales charge and the regular and extra dealer concessions 
will be reduced by 50% on the sale of Income Foundation Fund's 


shares to non-profit institutions. 
Distribution of 


Income Foundation 


Fund will not be handled 


by wholesalers, but instead the dealers will be served directly by 


Axe Securities. 


Fund ranges 
range of 6% 


from 7% to % 
to *, of 1%. 


of 


For Republic Investors Fund, the new range is 
compared with a previous range of 6% to “s of 1%. 


a 


1%, 


‘he new sche e Of dealer concessions for Income Foundatio 
The n hedule of deal oncessions for Income Foundation 


1%, compared with a previous 


7% to % of 


U)(L/E.0000000 ta 


Mutual Fund Notes 


AMUUAMUVANVULALLLOULUN ALIA 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
that he has found little current 
investment interest in American 
mutual funds either in Holland or 
other European countries, and for 
this reason Wellington Fund will 
defer steps to list its shares on the 
Amsterdam or other European 
markets. 

The Wellington Fund President 
recently returned from Europe 
where he investigated the market 
for American investment com- 
panies and at the same time ap- 
praised economic conditions for 


reports 


NN UPD O OPO PROCEE REEDED EREEOGOEEEESOEOOOD) 


their possible effect on the Amer- 
ican securities market. 

Mr. Morgan did not rule out the 
possibility of listing Wellington 
Fund shares on European ex- 
changes later, especially if foreign 
exchange conditions improve. 
“We will continue to keep in 
touch with conditions there and 
pursue the matter further,’ he 
said. Mr. Morgan pointed out 
that there is an increasing need 
among investment management 
and research grouns for first-hand 
knowledge and observation of 
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world-wide economic forces and 
especially in those countries in 
the bloc with which the 
American economy Is so definitely 
linked. 

For that reason he im- 
pressed the signs of economic 
recovery in a number of European 
countries, particularly Norway, 
Italy and France. England, on the 
otner hand, he observed, is hard 
hit by the loss of Empire trade 
and seemed by comparison to be 
bogged down in social experi- 
ments and high taxes. Mr. Mor- 
gan noted that the tax policies 
which have done so much to de- 
stroy English initiative and Brit- 
ish business should serve as a 
warning to us here. 

The Wellington executive cau- 
tioned that European recovery is 
still far from complete and that a 
difficult struggle still lies ahead. 
“For Europe’s man in the street,” 
he said, “this struggle is particu- 
larly onerous. Wages are low. 
They are so low that the rank and 
file is preoccupied trom day to 
day with the problem of making a 
living.” 


western 


was 


Dy 


In Mr. Morgan’s view this pre- 
occupation may explain the gen- 
eral lack of concern among Euro- 
peans over another war as, well as 
their inaifference to Communism. 
“My limited personal observation,” 
he said, “is that so many Euro- 
peans have to work so hard just 
to try to make ends meet tnat 
they just don’t have either the 
time or the energy to do much 
thinking about anything else.” 

In any event, Mr. Morgan noted, 
Furope is moving ahead toward 
the goal of a self-sustaining econ- 
omy and this continuing effort 
cannot fail to have a favorable 
effect not only on this country’s 
tax requirements, but on its entire 
economy. 


COMMONWEALTH STOCK Fund 
will be offered to the public on 
Aug. 1 at $21.74 a share — com- 
prised of a net asset value of $20 
plus a sales charge of 8% the of- 
fering price. The investment ob- 
jective of this new fund will be 
long-term appreciation together 
with income consistent with 
this objective. The fund, whose 
shares will be generally distrib- 
uted by North American Securi- 


an 


1952 


ties Company, will be managed by 
the same staff which has been 
overseeing Commonwealth Invest- 
ment Company’s assets since 1932. 

Sales charge for the new fund 
will range from 8% to 242% with 
the dealer discount ranging from 
6% to 2%. Although in the indi- 
vidual sales bracket of $10,000 to 
$24,999, the sales charge drops 
from 8% to 7%, the dealer’s share 
will remain steady at 6% in this 
sales category. 

The fund will allow full rein- 
vestment of dividends at net asset 
value. 


OPEN-END REPORTS 


INFORMATION released by Eaton 
& Howard, Boston, shows com- 
bined assets of the two Eaton & 
Howard Mutual Funds now exceed 
$100,000,000. On June 30, 1952, 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 
assets totaled $86,628,000, in- 
crease of $17,375,000 since June 30, 
1951. Eaton & Howard Stock 
Fund on June 30, 1952. had assets 
of $14,639,000, an increase of $5,- 
537,000 over a year ago. 


TOTAL NET assets of 
Wide Securities Co. on May 3l, 
1952, were $19,274.379 compared 
with $18,689,520 on Feb. 29, last, 
and $16,977,919 a year ago. Net 
asset value per share on May 31 
was $15.64, compared with $15.25 
three months earlier and $15.45 a 
year ago. 

Hugh Bullock, President, stated 
that as of May 31, 1952, the com- 
pany held 2.02% of its total net 
assets in cash and equivalent; 
15.99% in U. S. Government se-+ 
curities; 12.86% in corporate 
bonds; 17.84% in preferred stocks, 
and 51.11% in common stocks. 
During the preceding three 


on 


Nation- 





CORRECTION 

In an earlier issue, “The Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle” 
reported that Wellington Fund 
shareholders wou!d receive divi- 
cend payments stock unless 
they specifically requested cash 
payments. This statement was in 
error. Wellington Fund dividends 
are payable in cash to shareholders 
who do not exercise the option to 
receive payments in stock. 
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months, holdings of common stock 
were stated to have increased 
about 4.6%. 


New common stock acquisitions 
during the period included 3,000 
Shares of Washington Gas & Light 
Co., 2,000 shares each of May De- 
partment Stores Co., Louisville & 
Nashville Railway Co., Louisville 
Gas & Electric Co. and Armstrong 
Cork Co. Holdings of Standard 
Oil Co. (Ohio) were eliminated 
from the portfolio. 


NET ASSETS of Natural Re- 
sources Fund at the end of June 
totaled £4.370,766, Frank L. Va- 
lenta, President, announced. This 
represents an increase of 71% over 
the $2,560,366 at the close of the 
last fiscal year, Nov. 30, 1951, and 
a gain of 234% over the $1,308,165 
On May 31, 1951, the end of the 
first six months of the 1951 fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Valenta said that Natural 
Resources Fund now has 904,311 
shares outstanding, an advance of 
354,224 over the 550,087 on Nov. 
30, 1951, and a gain of 610,225 
over the 294,086 on May 31, 1951. 
Shareholders residing in 38 states 
now total 2,848. 

The Fund has invested in the 
securities of 85 companies oper- 
ating in more than 12 different 
natural resource fields in the 
United States and Canada. 


“Natural Resources Fund has 
invested more than 37% of its 
funds in the shares of American 
and Canadian petroleum and nat- 
ural gas companies,” Mr. Valenta 
pointed out. He advanced five 
reasons the management has evi- 
denced such confidence in the oil 
and natural gas industry. 

“These reasons,” said, 


he “are: 


first, the rapid expansion in tie 
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consumption of natural gas, a 
product which only a decade ago 
was considered of little value; 
second, the important position 
which oil companies have achieved 
in the newly developing petro- 
cnemical division of the chemical 
industry; third, the fact that own- 
ership of securities of many Amer- 
ican petroleum companies, as well 
as Canadian companies, affords 
shareholders a participation in the 
rapidly expanding Canadian oil 
industry; fourth, the sharp in- 
creases in the marketing of pe- 
troleum products and the belief 
that these gains will continue as 
science develops new uses; fifth, 
the realization that 1952 earnings 
of petroleun companies as a 
whole will equal if not exceed 
trose of 1951. a sharp contrast to 
the position of companies in many 
other industries.” 

Mr. Valcnta explained 
a result of this strong earnings 
position, 1952 dividend payments 
by petroleum compenies should at 
‘east equai those of 1951. 


GROWTH COMPANIES reportec 
a 10.5% increase in total net assets 
in the first half of 1952. The in- 
crease amounted to $141,257 and 
boosted total resources of the fund 
to $1,333.715 on June 30, last, as 
compared with $1,192,458 at the 
beginning of the year. 

The fund closed the semi-an- 
nual period with a net asset value 
of $11.46 a share on the outstand- 
ing 116,339 shares, compared 
with a net asset value of $11.25 
a share and 106,122 shares out- 
standing on Dec. 31, last. 

Net realized securities profits 
were $19,204 during the first six 
months and _ unrealized profits 
amounted to $95,469. 

The fund was 93.7% invested in 
47 common stocks and two pre- 
ferred stocks on June 30, 1952. The 
remainder of the assets of 6.3% 
included 
receivables. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


that as 


of the Axe- 


Houghton Funds were $58,637,723 


on June 30, 1952, as compared 
with $41.915.569 on June 30, 1951, 
a gain of 39.9%. 


NET ASSETS of Commonwealth 
Investment Company reached an 
all-time high of $52,026,373 on 
June 30, 1952, according to the 
company’s mid-year report to be 
issued later this month. This is a 
57% increase over June 30, 1951, 
when net assets were $33,132,114. 

Shareholders, too, reached 
new high of 31,500 also a 57% 
crease over June 30, 1951, 
there were 20,000. The report 
shows 7,454,804 shares outstand- 
ing this year as against 5,147,121 
at the same period last year, a 
45% increase. Net asset value per 
share on June 30, 1952, amounted 
to $6.98 as compared to $6.44 on 
June 30, 1951. 


PERSONAL PROGRESS 
CECIL E. ABBOTT has been ap- 
pointed Vice-President of King 
Merritt and Company, Inc., spe- 
cialists in mutual fund shares. Mr. 
Abbott, whose headquarters will 
be in Los Angeles, will be charged 
with sales in Southern California 
and the general Southwestern 
territory. 


DR. ANDREW BOCK has joined 
the investment management staff 
of National Securities & Research 
Corp., Henry J. Simonson, Jr., 
President, announced. Dr. Bock 
will be co-manager of the Indus- 
trial Division of the Economics 
and Investment Department. 

’ For the past eight years, Dr. 
Bock was economist and security 
analyst with Franklin Cole & Co., 
investment consultants New York 
City. From 1928 to 1944, he was 
an editorial writer on economic 
and investment subjects with a 
leading financial and investment 


a 
in- 
when 


magazine. 
Dr. Bock studied at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris and other uni- 


versities abroad and also at New 


cash, governments and 
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York University. 
Ph.D. degree in 
nomics. 


HARE’S LTD., New York securi- 
ties dealers, announces the ap- 
pointment of Hobart Nixon Hare 
as General Sales Manager. Mr. 
Hare is Vice-President and di- 
rector of Hare’s Ltd. and also of 
Institutional Shares, Ltd., which 
posts he has held since 1945 when 
he returned from service as a 
pilot in the Naval Air Force. Mr. 
Hare is a graduate of Pomfret 
School and Princeton University. 


Childs Director 


He holds a 
law and eco- 





Andrew i. Unuds 


Andrew L. Childs, Vice-Presi- 
dent of A. W. Benkert & Co., Inc., 
New York investment securities 
firm, has been elected director of 
Detroit & Mackinac Railway Co., 
it has been announced. 

Mr. Childs has been associated 
with A. W. Benkert & Co., Inc., 
since 1938. 


Hart Smith Co. to 
Admit Offringa 


Hart Smith & Company, 15 
Broad Street. New York City. 
members of the New York Curb 
Exchange, have admitted Jesse R. 
Oftringa to partnership. 


Joins Camp & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Grant Pyatt 
has become associated with Camp 
& Co., U. S. National Bank Bldg. 
Mr. Pyatt was previously with J. 
Henry Helser & Co. 


With Foster & Marshall 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore. — Francis O. 
Gustafson has become affiliated 
with Foster & Marshall, U. S. Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


Joins Braun, Monroe 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—-Herbert H. 
Otto is with Braun, Monroe and 
Co.. 735 North Water Street. 


H. B. Simon Co. Formed 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y.—Harry B. 
Simon has formed H. B. Simon 
Co., with otfices at 2 Eastway to 
engage in the securities business. 


Two With John Kinnard 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Fred- 
erick D. Blanch and Clarence W. 
Johnson have become affiliated 
with John G. Kinnard & Co., 71 
Baker Arcade. 


Joins Schweickhardt 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
NEW ORLEANS, La.—George 
J. Bourg is now with Schweick- 
hardt & Company, Hibernia 
Building. 


Elliott Bradley Opens 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill—Elliott 
Bradley has formed Elliott Brad- 
ley & Co. with offices at 410 East 


Adams Street to engage in the 
securities business. 
John L. Hall Opens 
John L. Hall is engaging in a 


securities business from offices at 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. 


Continued from page 2 
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The Security I Like Best 


amounted to $1.67 a share after 
taxes. Undistributed equity in 
the earnings of these companies 
amounted to $1.55 a share before 
taxes. Although the earnings on 
foreign investments are important, 
they actually contributed only 
27'2% of the reported earnings in 
1951. Currently, dividends are 
being paid at the rate of $0.65 a 
share quarterly plus an extra of 
$0.10, indicating a $3.00 annual 
rate as against $2.60 paid last 
year. 

The financial position is strong 


and, despite proposed capital ex- 
penditures of $240 million in 1952, 
is ample to permit this outlay 
without resorting to outside fi- 
nancing. Working capital of $232 
million at the end of 1951 was 
considerably in. excess of the $190 
million at the end of the previous 
year. 

The record of achievement in 
the past 10 years is excellent and 
I expect it to continue in the fu- 
ture under the present capable 
leadership of aggressive manage- 
ment. 


HARRY L. ZEEMAN, JR. 
Carl Marks & Co.. Inc., New York City 


Italian Power 61% Cumulative 
Liquidation Trust Certificates 
The security I like best is the 
Italian Power Realization Trust 
612% Cumulative Liquidation 
Trust Certificates, listed on the 
New York 


Curb Ex- 
change, and 
currently sell- 
ing at  ap- 


proximately 
68 flat (sym- 
bol IPR). This 
issue emerged 
from the 1951 
reorganization 
of the Inter- 
national Pow- 
er Securities 
Corporation 
which held 
as its princi- 
pal assets first 
mortgages on 
public utility properties in Italy 
It is a dollar security, and there- 
fore, principal and interest are 
payable in United States currency, 
thus eliminating exchange prob- 
lems. Moreover, although the un- 
derlying assets are foreign, this 
issue is actually that of an-Amer- 
ican corporation, incorporated in 
the state of Delaware, and the 
purchaser enjoys the protection of 
American laws and regulations. 

As it is purely a liquidating 
proposition, in the evaluation of 
the IPR Certificates there is no 
need to concern oneself with 
management, income, or many of 
the other usual yardsticks, but 
only to examine the plan itself 
and the underlying assets. The 
failure of the investing public to 
read and understand the lengthy 
and involved plan is, possibiy, the 
principal reason that this security 
is “behind the market.” 


Marry L. Zeeman, J) 


Issue 
Italian Public Utility Credit In- 
erituste Be Ge beleoTl...<anene 
Italian Republic 3s due 1-1-77_- 
Italian Credit Consortium 3s due 
gee at 


Compared with the above the 
IPR Certificates provide a current 
yield of 13.9% and a yield to ma- 
turity of approximately 14.9%. 

On an investment of $680 I es- 
timate that the purchaser would, 
over the next 15 years, receive 
$665.68 in interest and $996.60 of 
capital repayment or a total of 
$1,662.28. 

You will note that the holder 
of IPR certificates enjoys a con- 
siderably shorter maturity. Actu- 
ally because of repayments 
against principal, the buyer’s av- 
erage investment during the 15- 
year period would be substan- 
tially below his cost. 

By switching into IPR Certifi- 
cates, holders of the three Italian 
issues used for comparison above 
could obtain a substantial im- 
provement in yield and a shorter 
maturity without weakening their 
position. A sizable capital gain 
would be realized if the yield of 
the IPR Certificates were brought 
in line with those of the other 


Italian dollar bonds. 


| are 





Briefly, under the terms of the 
plan, $11,636,807.50 in Liquidation 
Trust Certificates were issued to 
be retired by July, 1967, in ac- 
cordance with a schedule of pro 
rata capital repayments, bearing 
interest at the rate of 642% on 
the unamortized principal. Funds 
for this purpose are to be derived 
from interest and principal pay- 
ments on the $17,820,000 in bonds 
of a special issue of Italian Public 
Utility Credit Institute 3s, 1977, 
the interest and principal of which 
guaranteed by the Italian 
Government, and which were 
placed on deposit with an Ameri- 
can trustee as collateral for the 
Lianidation Trust Certificates. In 
addition to the governmental 
guarantee, the underlying bonds 
are secured by a $16,000,000 mort- 
gage on the properties of a lead- 
ing Italian public utility. 

If interest and principal pay- 
ments are made on the underly- 
ing bonds, the schedule of pay- 
ments on the Liquidation Trust 
Certificates will be met. Obvi- 
ously the position of the Liquida- 
tion Trust Certificates can be no 
worse than that of the underly- 
ing bonds. 


While there is no market for 
the particular issue of Italian 
Public Utility Credit Institute 


bonds held by the Italian Power 
Realization Trust, there are three 
Italian dollar bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, one of 
which, the Italian Public Utility 
Credit Institute 3s 1977, is vir- 
tuallv identical to the underlying 
bonds. Examination of these shows 
the yields Italian Government dol- 
lar bonds command in the light 
of the current status of Italian 
credit. 


Yield 


Approx. Current to Maturity 
Current Price Yield 3° —24'% Years 
42 6.98% 8.61% 
4415 6.74% 8.37% 

43 6.98% 8.61% 

To the non-holder of Italian 
dollar bonds, the question nat- 


urally arises as to whether or not 
the dollar bonds used for com- 
parison are overvalued. A major 
financial service states that they 
are fairly priced in relation to 
Italy’s present credit standing and 
prospects. The market has had 
ample time in which to assess 
these bonds in the light of the 
current international situation. 
For these reasons, I feel that 
the IPR Certificates are attractive 
for income and appreciation. They 
may also present some interesting 
tax features depending on the 
buyer’s situation. In addition to 
the principal repayments which 
begin in one and one-half years, 
there is the yet unresolved tax 
status of bonds purchased for for- 
eign accounts. A ruling as to 
whether interest payments to for- 
eign holders are exempt from the 


30% United States withholding 


tax is pending and is expected to 
be announced shortly. 





Public Utility Securities 
By OWEN ELY =" 


Standard Gas & Electric Compan 


Standard Gas & Electric Company on June 27 announced a 
new overall plan for complete liquidation of the company and the 
distribution of packages of its securities to all classes of stock- 
holders. The plan reflects a compromise among all security groups. 
Copies of the plan itself are not yet available, so that comment 
must be based on the incomplete press release. 


The new plan, which supersedes the present incomplete “Step 
I Plan” now before the SEC, makes the following allocations of 
securities held by Standard Gas and its sub-holding company, 
Philadelphia Company (which will also be liquidated): 
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No. of Shares Allocated to Each Share of Standard Gas & Electric 


Wiscensin Oktaboma Pittsburgh 
Pub. Serv. Gas & Electric Railways 
43 2.9 ae 
4.5 2.6 wn 


Duquesne 

Light 

$7 Prior Preference 2.1 

$6 Prior Preference 1.8 
$4 Preferred 4.0 Pr 
Common Stock... *.5 nm mak * 24 


*Estimated on basis of press release. 


Mr. C. A. Johnson, Acting Chairman of the Board of Standard, 
stated that he was hopeful of consummating Step I of the new plan 
(the distribution to the prior preference stocks) by Nov. 1, this 
year, and an effective date for the distribution to the $4 preferred 
is expected to be around Mareh 1, 1953. Timing of these steps 
would, however, depend on the length of time required to prepare 
the SEC’s “Findings and Opinion,” which would probably be quite 
voluminous, and also the time required for approval by the Fed- 
eral court having jurisdiction. Of course, the SEC has not yet 


definitely approved the plan, but tentative staff agreement seems 
indicated. 


The final steps would be to allocate remaining assets to the 
minority common stockholders (about 3%) of Philadelphia Com- 
pany, and to the common stockholders of Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. This might require some time to work out. Philadelphia 
Company, despite the fact that its common stock equity is solid 
{as evidenced by unbroken dividend payments since 1898), for- 
merly had a rather complicated capital set-up. Early in 1950 it 
had two issues of collateral trust notes and four kinds of preferred 
stock, together with a guaranteed preferred of a subsidiary. The 
notes were paid off and the $6 preference stock retired at 110, in 
1950. One of the remaining issues—the 5% noncumulative pre- 
ferred—has only 230 shares outstanding. The other noncallable 
issue, 491,140 shares of 6% preferred (par $50), has been the sub- 
ject of negotiations with the SEC and with stockholders for some 
time; it is understood that an agreement has been reached for its 
retirement, along the lines suggested by the SEC. Regarding the 
$5 preference stock (53,868 shares, callable at 110) the new plan 
suggests distribution of 3.6 shares of Duquesne common stock for 
each share of this issue. The $5 stock is currently quoted over- 
counter around 102-5; on the basis of the bid price this would 


correspond to a valuation of nearly 2842 for Duquesne (disregard- 
ing dividend adjustments). 


The allocations to Standard Gas & Electric stocks indicated 
under the new plan can be used to estimate break-up values. Of 
the four subsidiary companies, common stocks of two currently 
have minority amounts in the hands of the public—Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric on the Stock Exchange and Pittsburgh Railways on the 
Curb. It is necessary to estimate market values for the other two, 
Duquesne Light and Wisconsin Public Service. 


Duquesne may be tentatively valued at 27. In the 12 months 
ended March 31 it earned $1.99, and when the shares are outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public it is expected to pay dividends at 
the rate of $1.50 or better. While the question of normal earning 
power may not be cleared up until a final decision is reached in 
the company’s rate case now before the Pennsylvania courts, it 
appears likely that the $1.50 dividend could be sustained in any 
event. On this basis the price of 27 would return a yield of a little 
over 542%, which seems reasonable for a stock free of the Penn- 
sylivania fcur mills tax. With ample market seasoning, some ana- 
lysts think that the stock can eventually sell on a 5% yield basis, 


or 30 if the rate is $1.50. However, for present purposes the lower 
figure seems more reasonable. 


Wisconsin Public Service in the 12 months ended March 31 
earned only $1.41 compared with $1.58 for the previous 12 months. 
The decline appears due to omission of a 1950 credit resulting from 
inclusion in a consolidated tax return. A dividend rate of $1.10 
(when the stock is distributed to the public) would seem to reflect 
a reasonable payout. Wisconsin Power & Light, a somewhat com- 
parable stock earning $1.66 and paying $1.12, sells over-counter 


around 19. A price of 18 thus looks reasonable for Wisconsin 
Public Service. 


Applying these figures (Duquesne 27, Wisconsin 18, Okla- 


homa 24%, Pittsburgh Railways 7), break-up estimates work out 
as follows: 


$7 Prior Preference__ $214 


$4 Preferred 


$6 Prior Preference__ Common Stock 


193 
*Pius potential benefits of tax claims. 


Standard Power & Light, the top holding company in the 
system, will not be broken up according to indicated plans. If the 
SEC permits, it will probably be kept alive as an investment com- 
pany to take advantage of its large book losses on security holdings 
(such losses can be transferred to the holdings of new securities 
when Standard Gas is broken up). While no suggestion has been 
made regarding a possible merger with some other company, this 
might be a logical development follownig the merger of American 
Superpower with Webb & Knapp, the former merger of National 
Power & Light with a company controlling Nedicks, etc. In any 
event, after recapitalization the company might be able to pay 
tax-free dividends, in which event its new common stock might 


have some appeal for investors in the higher tax brackets. 
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Ouilook for Production of 
Atomic Electric Power 


oratories in 1946 under Monsanto’s 
direction. 


In September of that year, 
Charles Allen Thomas, now Mon- 
santo’s President, gave the first 
authoritative public look at the 
economics of producing electric 
power from nuclear energy. Ad- 
dressing the American Chemical 
Society, he told of a survey that 
he and others had just completed 
for the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Committee. This study 
showed that electricity from a nu- 
clear plant could be produced for 
little more than the cost of pro- 
ducing power from coal-fired gen- 
erating plants. Dr. Thomas added 
that advances in technology should 
bring the cost of nuclear power 
down while the cost of conven- 
tional fuels for power is increas- 
ing. 

In 1950, Dr. Thomas again spoke 
on the subject of electricity from 
nuclear power, In order to pro- 
mote the rapid development of 
this program by the United States, 
he suggested that atomic power 
be developed within the frame- 
work of our industrial pattern. He 
outlined a plan for an atomic 
power plant, producing both 
power and plutonium, which could 
be constructed and operated by 
industry with its own funds. The 
power would be used or sold by 
the producing company; the plu- 
tonium would be sold to the gov- 
ernment for its atomic energy pro- 
gram at a price that Dr. Thomas 
believed would be lower than it 
would cost the government to 
make plutonium in its own plants. 


In mid-1951, the Commission 
implemented the first phase of a 
program to have industry partici- 
pate in the study of the feasibility 
of atomic power. It contracted 
with four industrial groups—one 
of them a team from Monsanto 
and the Union Electric Company 
of Missouri—which, at the team’s 
own expense, would investigate 
the technical and economic feasi- 
bility of producing electric power 
from nuclear energy. 


A Chemical Engineering 
Operation 

Some have wondered about a 
chemical company’s role in the 
development and production of 
atomic power. There are three 
major reasons why Monsanto is 
interested and anxious to partici- 
pate in the program: 

First of all, the operation of nu- 
clear reactors is essentially one of 
chemical engineering. Who is bet- 
ter equipped technologically for 
such operation than a long-estab- 
lished chemical company? 

Second, chemical companies — 
Monsanto at least—use tremen- 
dous quantities of electric power 
almost as a raw material. The pro- 
duction of such items as elemental 
phosphorous and chlorine-caustic 
depend entirely on the large scale 
consumption of power. Last year, 
for example, Monsanto’s electric 
bill for its manufacturing opera- 
tions in the United States alone 
was over $7 million. The electric 
power thus consumed would sup- 
ply the entire needs of this city 
of Ann Arbor for six years. Natu- 
rally, if cheaper power can be 
produced, Monsanto as a consumer 
will benefit along with all the 
nation’s other consumers. 


Third—and perhaps most im- 
portant of all the factors—is that 
we feel we can not only produce 
more plutonium for our national 
security program, but perhaps also 
make it at a lower cost to the gov- 
ernment and the nation. I should 
point out here that our belief that 
we can make plutonium cheaper 
in no way implies criticism of the 
Atomic Energy Commission or of 


its contractors. We believe the 
AEC has done and is doing a 
remarkably efficient job in its op- 
erations. But bear in mind that 
a reactor built today would bene- 
fit from all of the engineering 
techniques and experience evolved 
through the work on reactors 
during the past decade. And there 
is no gainsaying the fact that sav- 
ings accrue from the techniques 
and methods of the free-enterprise 
system, The profit incentives alone 
give the competitive system a defi- 
nite edge over governmental op- 
eration of business, no matter how 
efficient the latter may be. 


A year ago, when we approached 
this study of the feasibility of a 
combined plutonium and electric 
power producing reactor, there 
were three broad areas of ques- 
tions: 

There were technical questions, 
there were economic questions, 
and there were legislative or legal 
questions that had to be answered. 


Monsanto and Union Electric 
now have been able to give the 
AEC an only slightly qualified 
“yes” in answer to the question, 
“Is such a project technically and 
economically feasible?” Only re- 
cently, we reported to the Com- 
mission that the investigatory 
phase is virtually completed; that, 
in Our Opinion, now is the time to 
start the design and then the con- 
struction of a pilot plant. 

I do not want to misrepresent 
our position: Nuclear generated 
e1ectric power is still perhaps four 
or five years away, measured in 
terms cf full-scale producing units. 
But, we are ready to commence 
preliminary studies and work to- 
ward a pilot plant. Having con- 
firmed the technological answers, 
the economic answers are bound 


to follow under our competitive 
system. 


Large Scale Electric Power 
From Atom 


With the permission of the Com- 
mission, I would like to tell you 
a little about why we believe that 
large-scale production of electric 
power from atomic reactors is not 
far away. 


The Monsanto-Union Electric 
team, operating under the direc- 
tion of Drs. Philip N. Powers and 
C. Rogers McCullough, reviewed, 
in general, all the suggested ap- 
proaches to producing electric 
power from atomic energy. They 
concluded that, in view of the 
available data, there is no present 
possibility of constructing a re- 
actor that would produce power 
only. The manufacture of plu- 
tonium as a co-product of the re- 
actor is also necessary at present. 
Moreover, this conclusion fits per- 
fectly into what we understand to 
be the pressing government need 
for plutonium for national defense, 
as well as the government’s desire 
to encourage power development. 


Our scientific team likened the 
types of reactors now in use to 
Henry Ford’s old Model “T” car. 
They knew that the ultimate goal 
was a power reactor which could 
be likened to a present-day Cadil- 
lac. The spread between the two 
was obviously great due to a lack 
of scientific data. And in that 
spread lay the present need for 
plutonium production and power 
development. If our team were 
to view reactor development sole- 
ly with an eye to electric power, 
they would be content to wait as 
long as perhaps ten or more years 
until they could produce the pro- 
totype of the Cadillac. However, 
because our national defense 
urgently requires plutonium, they 
have coupled production of that 
critical item with electric power 
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development. As a result, they 
have come up with the equiva- 
lent, in the analogy, to a Model 
“A” Ford. So, without turning our 
backs on the Cadillac-type reactor 
of the more distant future, we 
now say to the AEC that we be- 
lieve there is at least one Model 
“A” equivalent which will pro- 
duce plutonium and power. 


Using the Hanford reactors as a 
starting point, because more is 
known of this type than of any 
other, our team concentrated on 
those changes and deviations 
which were indicated. As a result, 
they believe that a moderated 
type of reactor shows promise as 
a plutonium and power producer. 
This is the Model “A” type they 
have suggested to the Commission. 
In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the recornmendations 
of our group are similar to the 
conclusions of an engineering or- 
ganization which also has been 
studying the problem. 

Yet, as might be expected of 
good scientists, our team is not 
satisfied that this is the only type 
of plutonium and power produc- 
ing reactor which might be fea- 
sible. In addition, they also want 
to find the Cadillac type which 
will produce power alone, and 
will continue to work toward that 
end. But, according to what they 
have learned in their studies, it 
appears that perhaps a decade or 
more of intense research and de- 
velopment lies ahead before such 
a reactor will become a reality. 


A Pilot Plant Recommended 

Experience in the chemical bus- 
iness indicates that the way to 
provide definite answers to un- 
solved questions and to provide 
technical data for design and con- 
struction of full-scale plants is to 
design, build and operate a pilot 
plant. In this small-scale operat- 
ing unit, which can be adapted 
and modified as the work pro- 
gresses, you get the answers you 
need. The modern miracles of 
nylon, Krilium, synthetic rubber, 
and the “wonder drugs” did not 
reach the market in volume until 
each underwent the pilot-planting 
process. 


While supplying many of the 
short-term answers that are re- 
quired, a pilot plant will also ma- 
terially assist us and others who 
are also concentrating on the long- 
term prospect of a totally new 
type of reactor for the production 
of power alone. But still more 
important is the fact that a small- 
scale operating unit will make 
possible the obtaining of technical 
research and development data 
which is important in the con- 
tinued development of the na- 
tional atomic energy program, 
military as well as non-military. 


As a result of its feasibility 
studies, Monsanto and Union Elec- 
tric have proposed that the AEC 
embark upon the design of a pilot 
plant reactor as soon as possible. 
Time being of the essence, we be- 
lieve the government should con- 
struct and own the plant until the 
question is decided whether the 
present law prohibits private own- 
ership of facilities which would 
produce fissionable materials in 
the amounts which such a pilot 
plant would make. In addition, 
the technical data obtained from 
such a plant would be usable in 
the reactor development program 
of the Commission. Then, too, in 
the interest of time, the efficient 
use of presently existing facilities 
and experienced technical man- 
power indicates that the power 
plant should go forward promptly 
under government auspices and 
with its funds. For our part, we 
propose to have a full share of re- 
sponsibility in the design, con- 
struction and operation of the 
pilot plant and want to cooperate 
with the Commission at every step 
in the program. 


However, our desire to partici- 
pate doesn’t end there. We be- 
lieve that once the pilot plant de- 
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velopmental stage is completed 
and the remaining technical ques- 
tions answered, private industry 
wili invest its own funds in the 
construction and operation of a 
full-scale plant for the production 
of power and fissionable mate- 
rials. To reach that end though, 
several changes may have to be 
made in the Atomic Energy Act. 
I understand this subject will be 
considered in detail later during 
the Institute. Undoubtedly, the 
Commission and the Congress will 
find ways to make the necessary 
changes; but here again in the in- 
terest of maintaining our coun- 
try’s leadership in atomic energy, 
time is important. 


At the same time that we are 
working with the Commission in 
the construction of the pilot plant, 
Monsanto and Union Electric 
would also be investing addi- 
tional substantial funds in the 
continuing study of the other 
types of “Model A” reactors as 
well as the so-called “Cadillac” 
type. During the last year, we 
invested a considerable sum in 
this work: an even larger amount 
will probably be spent during the 
coming year. We have put to- 
gether a highly qualified staff of 
scientists and technologists from 
our own companies, have hired 
qualified men to supplement them, 
have contracted with university 
professors for special studies to 
be conducted and generally have 
availed ourselves of the tech- 
nology that government research 
has produced and which the Com- 
mission has willingly made avail- 
able to us and to other industrial 
study teams. 


Thus, in the next phase during 
pilot plant design and construc- 
tion and continued longer range 
reactor research, we will have a 
new concept in industry-govern- 
ment cooperation. The govern- 
ment and industry would each be 
investing money and personnel in 
pushing forward the all-important 
program of atomic power devel- 
opment. 

Lest I leave any erroneous im- 
pression in your mind, let me as- 


sure you that our thinking as- 
sumes that security regulations 
required in the national interest 


and safety regulations for per- 
sonnel and property would con- 
tinue to be the primary responsi- 
bility of the AEC, as is required 
by the Atomic Energy Act. At the 
outset, we realized that paramount 
security and safety requirements 
were to remain where the Con- 
gress has put them and where 
they now are. Accordingly, we 
have planned our possible future 
operations with that in mind. 


The Problem of Obtaining Capital 


In studying the feasibility of the 
industrial development of atomic 
power, we have also borne in 
mind that the project must com- 
pete with ail the other possible 
investments which a businessman 
would consider in deciding where 
to put his available dollars. The 
risk in investing in atomic power 
development must not be much 
greater than normal business risks 
if it wants to attract those invest- 
ment funds which are so scarce as 
a result of our high level of taxa- 
tion. That means the industrial 
power-plutonium reactor must 
have a reasonably assured market 
for its products at fair prices dur- 
ing a period long enough to per- 
mit the investor to obtain a return 
of his funds. And unlike normal 
commercial operations where 
there there may be tens or hun- 
dreds or thousands of customers, 
in the case of plutonium the gov- 
ernment is the sole purchaser. 
That creates a problem requiring 
further study and exploration, for, 
as you can see, the loss of the re- 
actor’s sole plutonium customer 
could have disastrous resu!‘s. 

Another new problem to which 
some part of the answers may be 
obtained from the pilot plant oner- 
ations is that of the normal iife 


of a plutonium-power producing 
reactor. The price of the plant’s 
products will be influenced by the 
rate of depreciation and the num- 
ber of years over which the plant 
can be amortized. 

No atomic power development 
program can hope to _ succeed 
without continuing access to gov- 
ernment-owned reactor informa- 
tion and technology. Ever since 
the creation of the Manhattan 
District, the government has been 
—properly so—the exclusive re- 
pository of all important atomic 
energy information. In this con- 
nection, let me say that the AEC 
has been most cooperative in sup- 
plying our security-cleared study 
team with any necessary informa- 
tion, thus providing for the fullest 
utilization of the research work 
which is conducted with public 
funds. This same cooperation, we 
are sure, will continue as the 
power program progresses and 
ultimately when the government 
purchases plutonium from the 
private industrial processor. 

While no firm commitment has 
been made by the AEC that it will 
design a pilot plant reactor of the 
recommended type to confirm the 
views we have developed from 
our study of the available mate- 
riail, we are most encouraged by 
the Commission’s reaction to our 
proposals. Meanwhile, we hope 
to continue our investigations in 
this field. The Monsanto-Union 
Electric team would help to de- 
velop the pilot plant design of a 
moderated type of reactor. At the 
same time it would, at its own ex- 
pense, continue to give active con- 
sideration to other types of re- 
actors. We would also plan to 
explore with the Commission the 
type and duration of an agree- 
ment under which private indus- 
try would construct and operate 
a plutonium-power reactor and 
would sell plutonium to the gov- 
ernment at stated prices. 


Legal Problems to Be Overcome 


As mentioned earlier, some of 
the problems to be overcome lie 
in the sphere of legislative or 
legal matters. One of them is de- 
termining the scope of the pro- 
hibition in the Atomic Energy Act 
against private ownership of facil- 
ities for the production of fission- 
able material. Adequate machinery 
can and should be found to police 
private plants which would pro- 
duce such material. Our Congress 
must have felt this possible be- 
cause in the preamble to the pres- 
ent law, it declared the policy of 
the United States to be aimed at 
the development and _ utilization 
of atomic energy for strengthen- 
ing free competition in private 
enterprise, among other things, 
subject only to the paramount ob- 
jective of assuring the common 
defense and security of the nation. 
No threat to our nation’s security 
would necessarily result from pri- 
vate ownership of facilities to 
produce plutonium and eleetric 
power under security safeguards 
which would be maintained by 
the government. 

In proposing world control of 
atomic energy before the United 
Nations Organization, Bernard 
Baruch asked for a commitment 
that there be free and frequent 
inspection of all participating na- 
tions and their work in this field. 
if it is workable on a world-wide 
basis, it assuredly can work with 
private industry within the con- 
fines of this country. Legislative 
action making possible private 
ownership of reactors with ade- 
quate governmental security con- 
trols, would remove a major 
stumbling block in the path lead- 
ing to greater benefits to mankind 
from atomic energy. 


The Problem of Patent Protection 

Another problem is the need to 
protect industry’s inventions and 
other original ideas developed 
during the course of the pluto- 
nium-power program. Admitted- 
ly, patents and inventions dealing 
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solely with the utilization of 
atomic energy for military pur- 
poses should remain the exclusive 
property of the government. How- 
ever, in order to give maximum 
encouragement to industrial de- 
velopment of atomic power re- 
actors, there should be a modifi- 
cation in the present policy which 
forbids the granting of patents for 
any invention or discovery which 
is useful solely in the production 
of fissionable material or in the 
utilization of fissionable material. 
While it is understandable that 
such a rule be adopted during 
times when almost all inventions 
were obtained at government ex- 
pense, it seems that with the ap- 
proaching possibility of major in- 
dustrial programs in the field of 
atomic power, a review of such 
policy is in order. For example, 
should not there be some right to 
the protection of its inventions 
granted to a company which has, 
at its own expense and effort, 
done further research and devel- 
opment work to apply atomic re- 
actors as direct tools and aids for 
use in the chemical manufacturing 
industry? 


The Worldwide Need of Cheap 
Fuel and Power 


We have considered some of 
the aspects of developing electric 
power from atomic energy as it 
applies to the chemical industry. 

ch of you can visualize many 
other promising effects of it upon 
our national well-being. Let me, 
then, comment briefly on the great 
potential that lies in the produc- 
tion of nuclear-created electric 
power as a tool of international 
diplomacy and as a weapon this 
country can use in its opposition 
to the aggression of the world’s 
totalitarian powers. This project 
which will be so useful in our 
own country can be even more 
helpful in developing the resources 
—and the defenses—of all the free 
nations of the world, once the en- 
abling legislation is adopted. 

Look at England. Her economy 
is now such that it is almost too 
costly for her to produce electric 
power from coal mined within her 
boundaries. At Ruabon, North 
Wales, Monsanto has a chemical 
plant, and immediately adjacent 
to it is a government-owned coal 
mine. Some of the shafts of that 
mine are beneath our plant. How- 
ever, on many occasions since the 
war tnat plant has had to pur- 
chase coal in the United States 
and ship it to England. It was 
cheaper to purchase the coal in 
New York, ship it to London and 
transship it to Ruabon than to 
purchase the coal from the mine 
next door. Just how great, then, 
is the range of possibilities, bene- 
ficial to the British economy, of 
power produced from atomic 
energy and under circumstances 
where adequate controls are main- 
tained over the fissionable mate- 
rials involved. 


Last week the Italian Consul in 
St. Louis came to tell me good-by, 
as he was returning to Rome pur- 
suant to his Foreign Office’s rota- 
tion plan. The conversation soon 
got to a discussion of Italy’s pres- 
ent economic and social condi- 
tions. The Consul stated that in 
his judgment most of Italy’s prob- 
lems stem from its lack of cheap 
fuel for the production of capital 
goods. His country has no domes- 
tic source of coal or oil; the max- 
imum potential of electric energy 
from water power is in sight and 
there is only a limited supply of 
natural gas in a recently discov- 
ered field. The answer—and the 
only one—he said, is a type of fuel 
with relatively cheap raw mate- 
rial costs. In his opinion the only 
possibility in sight is power from 
atomic energy. In it lies the po- 
tential for transforming the Ital- 
jan industrial economy and rais- 


ing the living standards of 48 
million people. 
Similar possibilities exist in 


other areas, such as South Amer- 
ica, Australia, and Africa. Abun- 


dant natural resources lie dormant 
in many instances because the 
lack of cheap electric power makes 
them inaccessible. Likewise, the 
free world has many arid regions 
that could be made productive for 
our growing populations if acces- 
sible power could pump the badly 
needed water. 


Atomic Power and Point Four 
Program 


There has been much talk of a 
Point Four Program which would 
send American technological ad- 
vances and engineering and eco- 
nomic know-how to other areas of 
the free world. Here, in the de- 
velopment of nuclear-produced 
electric power, we have the great- 
est tool for contributing materi- 
ally to the economic development 
of other nations. Imagine what 
the benefits from atomic power 
would mean to the existence— 
and to the morale—of the other 
peoples of the world who are 
struggling to remain free of Com- 
munist domination. Under con- 
trols such as are contained in the 
Baruch plan, the “Atomic Power 
Plant—Point Four Program” could 
result in greater advantages, psy- 
chologically and materially, than 
any other weapon in our struggle 
against totalitarian aggression. 
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America’s scientists have given 
us the wherewithal to produce 
electric power in a fashion never 
before possible; our businessmen 
will provide the capital and the 
know-how for integrating this 
new type of power into our free— 
enterprise system; our represen- 
tatives in Congress will provide 
what little legislation may be 
needed. Thus, scientists, business- 
men and legislators will combine 
to provide the free nations of the 
world with new tools for building 
even greater standards of living 
for ourselves and our friends. 


If nothing else has done it, the 
harnessing of a new form of 
energy for non-military uses 
should restore our faith in our- 
selves. We hear so often how 
decadent the present generations 
have become; how we've been 
coasting on the efforts of our fore- 
fathers; how nothing really new 
and worthwhile has been con- 
tributed by us. In some respects, 
this may be true—yet this devel- 
opment alone gives the lie to those 
who preach the gospel of despair. 
And we won't rest on the laurels 
of this contribution, either. Our 
future will be bright as long as we: 
have the God-given souls to dare, 
the minds to think, the eyes to 
see, and the hands to do. 
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Baltimore & Ohio 


Considerable speculative inter- 
est has been noted in recent weeks 
in the stocks of Baltimore & Ohio, 
although, in common with the ex- 
perience of most low priced rail 
stocks, the buying has not been of 
sufficient magnitude to cause any 
wide price appreciation. Many rail 
analysts are of the opinion that 
even though the price perform- 
ance has been desultory in recent 
weeks, the buying interest has 
been fully warranted on the basis 
of current earnings and the basic 
long-term outlook for the prop- 
erty. These sources point to the 
present low price-earnings ratio 
and the distinct possibility that 
before the year is out at least a 
token dividend may be declared 
on the common. No dividend has 
been paid on the junior equity 
since 1931. 

Probably more than any other 
major carrier in the country Bal- 
timore & Ohio’s fortunes are tied 
up with the steel industry. There- 
fore, it is natural that the pro- 
longed steel strike may have 
caused some concern as to the im- 
mediate and near-term trend of 
earnings. Weekend press reports 
should have gone far toward off- 
setting any such fears. According 
to these reports, Mr. White, Presi- 
dent of the company, estimated 
that in June the steel strike cost 
the company some 42,000 car loads 
of freight and approximately $7 
million in revenue. This loss is, 
of course, nothing to sneeze at. 
Nevertheless, it is not too much of 
a blow when it is viewed against 
the general background. 


These same press reports placed 
gross revenues for the first half 
of the year at roughly $217 mil- 
lion. This would be only about 
$212 million less than for the like 
period a year ago. This relatively 
modest decline in gross will be 
more than offset by reductions 
realized in the operating costs. 
Full details as to the operations 
for the six months are not yet 
available. For the four months 
through May, with gross only 
nominally above year - earlier 
levels, the transportation ratio was 
cut by a point and a half, to 39.5%, 
and the overall operating ratio at 
80.0% was 2.7 points under the 
corresponding 1951 ratio. Presum- 
ably severe economies were insti- 


tuted at the outset of the steel 
strike. 

Net income for the first half of 
1952 was estimated at just under 
$11 million, after all fixed charges 
and contingent interest, but pre- 
sumably before sinking and other 
reserve funds. This would com- 
pare with revised earnings of $7.3 
million for the opening half of the 
preceding year. This year-to-year 
gain of approximately $3.7 million 
is equivalent to over $1.40 a share 
on the 2,562,953 shares of common 
stock outstanding. Prospects over 
the remainder of the year will, of 
course, be largely contingent on 
just how long the steel strike lasts. 
As it continues, the adverse ef- 
fects are naturally being pyra- 
mided as other industrial plants 
curtail production or close down 
because of the shortage of steel. 


The general feeling is that up- 
der present worldwide conditions 
the steel strike can not be toler— 
ated for too long a further period. 
Moreover, all of the traffic being 
lost now because of the shut- 
downs is obviously not gone per- 
manently. Much of the lost pro- 
duction will have to be made up 
by capacity operations after the 
strike is ended, and the high level 
of steel operations will have to be 
maintained over a more extended 
future period than had been con- 
sidered likely a couple of months 
ago. Thus, many rail analysts are 
still looking for earnings of be- 
tween $9.00 and ‘$10.00 per com- 
mon share, before sinking and 
other reserve funds, for B & © 
this year. 


A substantial portion of the 
earnings will be absorbed by ob— 
ligatory capital and sinking funds 
provided for in the company’s 
voluntary debt readjustment plan 
of a few years ago. Such utiliza— 
tion of cash itself obviously works 
to the long-term benefit of the 
common stock in its beneficial in- 
fluence on the overall credit 
standing of the road. Also, these 
requirements are not such as to 
preclude the possibility of com- 
mon dividends. This dividend pos~ 
sibility, added to the fact that the 
stock is selling at about the low- 
est price-earnings ratio in the 
field, give the stock outstanding 
speculative appeal in the opinion 
of many analysts. 
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Continued from first page 


Freedom— The One 
Dominant Issue 


Do you not believe the words 
have been distorted and their spirit 
violated: 

The genius of our Founding 
Fathers which preserved this Re- 
public longer than any Republic 
in history was the concept of the 
limitation of powers within our 
government. One of their strong 
purposes was to protect free 
men by restriction of Presidential 
power. 

For 20 years we have seen con- 
stant attrition of those constitu- 
tional safeguards of free men. 

I do not need recall to you the 
rubber-stamp Congress, the packed 
Supreme Court, war without ap- 
proval of Congress and a score of 
dire secret international commit- 
ments without consent of the Sen- 
ate. 

And now comes, atter 170 years, 
a new discovery in Presidential 
power. That is an “inherent” 
power to seize anything, any time. 
All Republican Presidents were 
densely ignorant of those inherent 
powers. 

Over these 20 years we have 
seen pressure groups fostered and 
appeased by Presidents until they 
intimidate and paralyze the life of 
the nation. No man has been 
elected by the people to have 
such powers. If freedom is to live, 
we can no more have economic 
tyranny than we can have political 
tyranny. Representative govern- 
ment has not been maintained to 
the mastery of its own house. 


Our social order does not rest 
upon constitutional safeguards 
alone. This Republic was founded 
on a pledge of sacred honor. Yet 
we have writhed under shocking 
disclosures of intellectual dishon- 
esty and unpunished corruption in 
high places—greater in aggregate 
than all such sins in our history 
put together. 


The grandeur of a people comes 
from their moral and _ spiritual 
character. Today that is corroded 
by this intellectual dishonesty and 
corruption among public officials. 
The drip, drip, drip from dishonor 
in high places plays a part in the 
increasing of crime among the 
people. 

These acts do not make for free 
men. 

And there have 
assassins of freedom. 

Within eight years since victory, 
we will have seen tax-and-tax— 
spend-and-spend reach a fantastic 
total greater than in all the previ- 
ous 170 years of our republic. 


been other 


Ghosts Mixing Poison for Amer- 
ican People 

Behind this plush curtain of tax 
and spend, three sinister spooks 
or ghosts are mixing poison for 
the American people. They are 
the shades of Mussolini, with his 
bureaucratic Fascism; of Karl 
Marx, and his Socialism: and of 
Lord Keynes. with his perpetual 
government spending, deficits and 
inflation. And we added a new 
ideology of our own. That is gov- 
erment give-away programs. 

I will in a few moments meas- 
ure for you the blight of infla- 
tion from this mixture that has 
poured into every American home. 

By way of the bureaucracy part 
of the mixture, within 20 years 
we have seen it grow from under 
600.000 Federal officials under 
Republican administration to over 
2.300.000 officials today—with the 
addition of almost a thousand of 
government agencies. In Fascist 
fashion, they dictate and give 
orders and favors to our citizens. 
Stil! worse, they do have a real 
inherent power. Their inherent 
power is that of all bureaucracy 
to lay its paralyzing hand more 
and more heavily upon free men. 


They rush headlong into its phan- 
tasies of the millennium and send 
the bills to the Treasury. 

If you want to see pure Fascism 
mixed with give-away programs, 
take a look into the Brannan plan. 

If you want to see pure Social- 
ism mixed with give-away pro- 
srams, take a look at socialized 
nedicine and socialized electrical 
power. 

Man was created somewhat 
lower than the angels, but to him 
the Creator gave the right to plan 
his own life, to dare his own ad- 
venture, to earn his own reward 
so long as he does no harm to his 
fellows. 

Either we shall have a society 
base@ upon ordered liberty and 
the creative energy of free men or 
we shall have a dictated society. 

I have said before now that 
there are immutable principles 
which neither the rigors of de- 
pression nor the tricks of inher- 
ent powers, nor lost statesmanship. 
nor wars, nor New Dealers, no! 
militarists can change. These im- 
mutable principles came into the 
universe along with the shooting 
tars of which worlds are made, 
and they have always been and 
ever will be true. Such are the 
sresence of God, the laws of grav- 
itation, and the ceaseless struggle 
of mankind to be free. 

Shall we keep that faith’? Must 
we condemn unborn generations 
.o fight again and to die for the 
right to be free? 


Our Tragic Foreign Policy 

For nearly 40 years I have had 
need to deal with international 
relations. I would be less than 
frank if on this, my last address 
to you, I did not speak from my 
neart and from that hard experi- 
ence. And I can relieve all candi- 
dates of embarrassment by stating 
in their behalf at once that these 
are my views alone. 

And if I seem to stress our for- 
eign policies, I do so because 
within them lies the future of free- 
dom of men and women in Amer- 
ica. And because in the first 
World War I witnessed the Com- 
munists give rebirth to slavery on 
eaith. One Democratic and three 
Republican Presidents refused to 
recognize their government and 
thus admit their official agents 
into our household. 

Over those years, I have known 
of a long roll of good men and 
women in many foreign lands, 
with whom I worked in intimacy 
to save thoir starving peoples, who 
died in Communist dungeons or 
dangled at the end of the hang- 
man’s rope. 

For years I have protested the 
lost statesmanship of dealing with 
them would drag the world into 
great calamities. However, there 
is no satisfaction in having been 
proved right by disasters to the 
American people. 

Until 20 years ago our dedica- 
tion to free men was admired and 
aspired to by all mankind. The 
undertakings of our government 
were trusted throughout the 
whole earth. Today, that respect 
and trust have been blemished by 
a hundred actions. 


Twelve years ago we were led 
into a great war crusade on the 
promise of freedom to men and 
to nations under the banner of 
the Four Freedoms and the At- 
lantic Charter. Then, at Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam, we sacrificed 
the freedom of 650 millions of 
human beings on the altar of ap- 
peasement to Communism. The 
souls of one-quarter of mankind 
have been seared by the violation 
of that American promise. The 
ghosts of the Four Freedoms and 
the Atlantic Charter now wander 


amid the clanking chains of 
thousand slave camps 

Where have we arrived after 
this war crusade for freedom’ 
I need not remind you that we 
lost the peace despite the valor 
and the sacrifice of our manhood 
on a hundred battlefields. Our be- 
wildered _ statesmanship has 
brought no return from the sac- 
rifices and the tears of millions 
of mothers and wives. There is 
less freedom in the world today 
than at any time for a whole cen- 
tury. Have our foreign policies 
over those years been a success? 
They certainly did not make free 
men. 

Our 
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opponents frequently re- 
mind me that this is all in the 
past. The past is the father of 
right now. And we have to deal 
with the menace they created. 

Nurtured by policies partici- 
pated in by our government and 
by Communists in the highest 
echelons of our Washington Ad- 
ministration, the Kremlin now 
cracks its whip over a horde of 
800 million people. They are now 
armed with 300 divisions, 30,000 
tanks and 20,000 war planes. 
American and British traitors have 
given them the atomic bomb. 

Our need today is a cold and 
objective look at where we have 
got to both abroad and within 
the United States under the 
Truman-Acheson foreign and mil- 
itary policies dealing with the 
Communists. 

Time tonight only permits me 
to appraise where we have got 
to on three major fronts. That is 
Korea, Western Europe and the 
United States. And I shall add 
some constructive alternatives. 


Korea and Continental EurOpe 


The situation in Korea was born 
at Yalta and nourished by Ameri- 
can support of so-called “agrarian 
liberals” in China. 

We joined with more than two- 
score of non-Communist members 
of the United Nations to defeat 
this Communist aggression. But 
we find ourselves furnishing 90% 
of the military forces sent there 
and taking 90% of the losses. 

America’s price so far is 120,000 
dead, wounded and sick with 300,- 
000 of our youth still fighting. 

Gen. MacArthur well said that 
in war there is no substitute for 
victory. Instead of victory, the 
Administration substituted ap- 
peasement on the 38th Parallel, 
just where we started from. After 
12 months of negotiations, the 
Communists so far do not seem 
to want to be appeased. In the 
meantime, they have so increased 
their forces that the military in- 
itiative is now in their hands. The 
end is not yet. 

But can anv one sav these pol- 
icies in Korea have been a great 
success? 

We may also take a cold look 
at the second major area of the 
Truman-Acheson policies. That is 
—Western Europe. 

Beginning six years ago with 
an unrepayable loan of over $3 
billion to Britain, the Adminis- 
tration has poured $35 billion into 
Europe trying to build un their 
will power their military strength 
and furnishing them an American 
ground army. 

For six years we have listened 
to a multitude of plans, agree- 
ments, pronouncements and prom- 
ises of great FEuronean armies. 
What is the net result of these ef- 
forts? 

Three years ago, with the sign- 
ing of the North Atlantic Pact. we 
were again told that great ground 
armies would at last spring up on 
that continent. And to pass that 
treatv, a vledge was given to the 
Senate bv the Administration that 
we would not contribute more 
ground troovs to FEurove. Then 
we shipned them 200,000 more 
American bovs. 

Three years after the Atlantic 
Pact, in February of this vear. 
there was another conference at 
Lisbon. It was imovressively an- 
nounced that by the end of this 
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year there would be, exclusive of 
American and Britisn divisions. 
an army of about 15 battle-worthy 
and 25 reserve divisions in Europe. 

The London “Times,” comment- 
ing on the Lisbon agreement, pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “A 
Phantom Army,” The “Times” 
pointed out that even this smal] 
army could not possibly be ready 
in 1952. 

Six weeks ago we witnessed the 
signing of a step toward freedom 
of Western Germany. That was 2 
good deed. A few days later we 
saw the signing of the European 
Defense Community treaty by six 
continental nations. That will be 
advance in European unity pro- 
vided it is ratified bv six dis- 
tracted Parliaments. But it wa: 
announced in the New York 
“Times” of May 28 that, bv : 
secret agreement. these six nation: 
would by 1954 or 1955, create 55 
divisions of which 15 would be 
reserve divisions. 

Aside from American and Brit- 
ish divisions, this Europ°an army 
seems determined to keep its 
phantom quality. 

Can anyone say that this size 
army even three years hence 
any real deterrent in a ground war 
to the already six-times-greater 
forces of the Communist horde? 
Or that it could even avert a Dun- 
kerque of the six American divi- 
sions we have placed there? 

Compare this promised 50-odd- 
division army three vears hence 
with the 160 etfective divisions 
these same six Western European 
nations, comprising 160 million 
people, put in the field within 60 
days in both Wor'd War I and 
World War II. Today their man- 
power and productive capacity is 
greater than in either of those 
wars. The potential is there, but 
we must bv now realize that the 
will is lacking. 

The only other. exvlanation of 
their attitude is that these six na- 
tions of Western Europe have no 
stirring belief in present danger. 
We have heard no clamor from 
these countries to spend their 
lives, their fortunes or their 
sacred honor to defend their lib- 
erties. They have proclaimed no 
such emergencies, carried on no 
such propaganda of peril nor 
stimulated such war psychoses as 
have emanated from Washington, 
a €. 

Can any one honestly say that 
these policies of making great 
ground armies in Western Europe 
have been a great success? 
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Results of “Tax and Spend” 
Policy 

Now let us take a cold look at 
the economic and social effect of 
these Administration policies on 
the United States. It is no news to 
you that the Federal and local 
governments are spending about 
35% of the National income. That 
is more than any nation can bear. 

I have long had great sympathy 
for the humble decimal point. He 
has to jump three zeros every lit- 
tle while. He had to make three 
jumps to punctuate our present 
deficit. 

We do not need to look far to 
find the blazing proof in our midst 
that we cannot carry this eco- 
nomic burden. 

If you think these policies are 
not producing an inflation which 
is wrecking American lives, just 
recall but a few things: Already 
after this six years of these Wash- 
ington policies the American 
worker must have an annual in- 
come of $4500 today to live as 
well as he did on $3,000 six years 
ago. If this does not convince you 
look about you at the necessary 
round of wage increases going on 
today which means you can buy 
less with your money tomorrow. 

Look around you and you will 
see millions who have earned pen- 
sions or saved to protect their o'd 
age being reduced to the tragedy 
of want. 

Look still further and vou will 
find not only inflation but that 
the intolerable taxes stifle initi- 
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ative and are driving millions of 
our people to become more and 
more dependent upon the govern- 
ment. 

Look again and you will find 
this tax-and-spend used as a ve- 
hicle to mix collectivism into 
American life. 

You can look even more deeply. 
No government can spend such 
sums of money and not corrupt 
tne spenders. And no government 
cam levy such taxes without 
breeding a horde of tax dodgers 
and bribers. 

Do you want to go on with this 
spending, inflation and co:rup- 
tion? 

If free men are to survive in 
America, we Must reduce spending 
and taxes. It is true we can make 
some cuts in spending by stopping 
waste, corruption and _. private 
privilege. But the total of all such 
reductions would not even reduce 
the prospective budget deficit by 
one-half. To say nothing of stop- 
ping inflation or reducing taxes. 

It is not enough just to say we 
will balance tne budget and re- 
duce taxes. Or to say we will do 
it some years hence. We must face 
the grim reality of how and where 
to do it now. 

The reality is that we cannot 
ever balance the budget and re- 
duce taxes except by cutting into 
this military and foreign spend- 
ing. 

To find this how and where, 
and still do our part in the world, 
we must take a new look into 
these military policies. 

The Administration 
Pentagon have been 
four gigantic military programs. 
First, they insist upon huge 
ground armies: second, naval 
forces; third, air forces, and 
fourth, munitions and cash sub- 
sidies to other nations. And now 
they propose to add huge num- 
bers to these armies by compul- 
sory universal military service. 
All this step-by-step building of 
great ground armies is the road 
to militarism. That is at its base a 
threat to all freedoms. That has 
brought ruin to freedom ever 
since Rome. That wrecked Ger- 
many and Japan. 
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Military Strength Not in Large 
Ground Armies 

Moreover, the military strength 
of America does not lie today in 
great ground armies. 

How many mistakes do we have 
to make before we learn that our 
genius lies in the invention, pro- 
duction and operation of great 
weszpons? Our future in these 
great weapons, not in bayonets. 
And we can furnish these great 
weapons to nations who have the 
will to defend themselves. 

Lest you think the Pentagon is 
not determined on bayonets. I may 
mention their bulletin of Feb. 1 
of this year which I quote. They 
say: 

“The individual rifleman is the 
most effective end the most essen- 
fial weapon against the enemy. 
All other services exist to support 
the infantry soldier.” 

All Americans wish to see civil- 
ization preserved in Western 
Europe. 

But we must recognize their 
lack of will in preparedness which 
might have been a deterrent to 
Communist aggression. Therefore, 
we must determine what real de- 
terrent Americ2 can furnish with- 
in our economic and man-power 
capacities. 

The effective deterrent which 
American resources can contribute 
is not bayonets against over- 
whelming land ferees, but the ex- 
pansion of air power and navies 
to make up a great striking force, 
which could destroy the Com- 
munist military potential if they 
started any aggression anywhere. 
And this striking force, naturally, 
includes strategic bases with a 
stretch of water in front of them 
over which Communist armies 
carnot pass our Navy 

It is asserted todav that our Air 
Force is now inferior to that of 
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tussia. Yet simply as an example 
we could add one-half more to 
our air strength and maintain it 
at less cost tnan we can recruit, 
train, arm, and maintain ten divi- 
sions of ground troops. And those 


planes, so essential to our own 
satety, would be a far better de- 
ferse of Europe. 


The American people will start 
no wars. But the sure defense of 
New York, London and Paris is 
the tear of counterattack on Mos- 


cow by air. The Kremlin will not 
be much frightened over an Amer- 
ican ground war against their 
overwhelming forces. In that area 
of menace the military initiative 
is on the Communist side today. 
fometime ago when, as a mere 


Civilian, I proposed this alterna- 
tive program of less armies and an 
Overwhelming striking force at 
less cost, a yell went up, “Here 
comes the armchair strategist.” 
But promptly this proposal was 
Supported by sever. of our most 
distinguished retired Army, Navy 
and Air officers. It was supported 
by six cof Our most seasoned dip- 
lomats. 

Such a program would restore 
the advantage of military initia- 
tive to us. 

It would extend our effective- 


disappeared. It deserved to dis- 
appear. Shall the Republican party 
receive or deserve any better fate 
if it compromises upon the issue 
of treedom for all men, white as 
well as black? 

If you make free men your is- 
sue, yOu can again revive the call 
which your and my ancestors is- 
sued 90 years ago when this party 
was born to make all men free. 

Also, there was a convention in 
1776. Their declaration stirred the 
world with its ringing appeal for 
free men, its righteous recital of 
transgressions and its pledge of 
life, fortune and sacred honor. 

America needs today a new 
declaration that will raise the 
hearts of our people to their spir- 
itual purpose and their eyes into 
the sunlighi of freedom. 

Its first sentence should read: 

“The Republican party is de- 
termined to restore free men in 
the United States.” 

That declaration really needs 
nothing more to revive again hope 
in a frustrated people. 

That is your great issue. 

Yours is the task to stop this 
retreat; to lead the attack and 
recapture the citadels of liberty 
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in the United States. Thus can 
America be preserved. Thus can it 
hold the lamp of free men aloft 
to a confused world. Thus can we 
wipe out coercion and corruption. 
Thus can the peace, plenty, and 
security be reestablished and ex- 
panded. Thus can the opportu- 
nity and the spiritual future of 
your children be guaranteed. And 
thus you will win the gratitude of 
posterity, and the blessing of Al- 
mighty God. 

In my opening remarks I stated 
that from the inexorable course of 
nature, this is most likely the 
last time I will have the honor 
ot attending your conventions. 
Therefore, in closing, I wish to 
express my deep gratitude to this 
great party you represent, for 
many honors you have bestowed 
upon me. If I have won some 
measure of your affections, it is 
a high reward. But the greatest 
glory that can come to man is to 
be given the opportunity to fight 
for free men. And I shall continue 
the fight for those _ principles 
which made the United States the 
greatest gift of God to freedom. I 
prayed to him to strengthen your 
hands and give you courage. 


ness to aid all menaced countries. Continued from page 5 


It would assure American youth 
that their lives will not be widely 
interrupted and that they will not 
be sent into the overwhelming 
Communist quicksands. 

It would enable us to stop this 
creepicg Fascism and Socialism. 

It would balance our budget and 
start to cut our taxes. 

It would avoid our bankruptcy, 
which is Stalin’s greatest hope. 

It has been said that in these 
evil times peace can be preserved 
only through strength. That is 
true. But the center and final re- 
serve of strength of the free world 
lies now in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I am not ashamed to say 
that our first duty is to deferd the 
United States. For if we fall, the 
freedom of men falls in the whole 
world. 


A Reconsideration of Policies 
Needed 

What I propose is an entire re- 
ccnsiceration of these _ policies 
based con the realities which have 
today develoned both in the United 
States and abroad. 

I do not propose that we re- 
treat into our shell like a turtle. 
I do propose the deadly reprisal 
strategy of a rattlesnake. 

The way out from the perils, 
begotten from this 12 years of lost 
statesmanship, is not easy. Cer- 
tainly sane policies cannot be made 
amid college yells of “isolationist” 
or “internationalist,” nor by 
smears and slanted news which 
are the ugly instruments of those 
who would dictate. 

The Republican party must not 
blink at the other many difficul- 
ties of the times and the other 
tasks before us. Our party wel- 
comes change in the social and 
economic order when it will pro- 
duce a more fair, a more free and 
more satisfying civilization. But 
change which destroys the safe- 
guards of free men and women 
will be only an apple of Sodom. 
Again I may Say I have great sym- 
pathy for those who honestly seek 
for shortcuts to solve our complex 
problems. But the structure of 
betterment can only be built brick 
by brick by men and women free 
in spirit and mind. The bricks must 
come from the mould of religious 
faith, of justice, of integrity, of 
fidelity to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. Any other mould is dis- 
torted; any other bricks are with- 
out straw. 

This election may well be the 
last chance for the survival of 
freedom in America. 

In a time of confusion and crisis 
the action of a Republican con- 
vention 90 years ago saved this 
nation for free men. 

The Whig party temporized, 
compromised upon the issue of 
freedom for the Negro. That party 


ended July 7, 


The State of Trade and Industry 


government efforts some high-priority steel that had been strike- 
bound was moved out to consumers. The result: It'll take 10 days 
to two weeks to get a full flow of steel started toward the users. 

Continuing, it states, work resumption in the steel mills will 
set off clamors for preference in deliveries. Don’t be suprised if the 
government requires that high-priority defense orders be given 
first attention. This would cause a further delay in replenishment 
of steel stocks of civilian goods producers. 

Easing the strike’s impact on metalworking plants, this trade 
publication observes, are their shutdowns now for a week or two 
of summer vacations. 

Up to Monday the steel loss from the steelworkers’ work 
stoppages this year was 10,933,000 tons, the American Iron & Steel 
Institute calculates. 

Production in unstruck plants rose one-half point last week 
to 12.5% of capacity. This rate was equivalent to 260,000 net tons. 

The steel work stoppages not only have disrupted production 
but they have delayed completion of steel industry expansion 
projects. This was to have been the big year for bringing new 
capacity into operation, “Steel” notes. 

As the strike wore on it intensified the shortage of steel bars 
and plates, the most difficult of all steel products to get. It's likely 
some producers will be unable to take any more orders for this 
year’s delivery of bars and plates. The supply stringency will be 
felt in varying degrees on other steel products too. Indicative of 
the increasing concern over steel supplies is the move by consu- 
mers to snap up offers of off-grade sheet and strip, this magazine 
points out. In contrast, the grades of silicon sheets used in frac- 
tional horsepower motors for appliances will be in fairly easy 
supply because of the lagging sales of appliances. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire industry will be at 14.8% of capacity for 


the week beginning July 7, 1952, equivalent to 307,000 tons of ingots 


and steel for castings. In the week starting June 30, the rate was 
13.3% of capacity (revised) and output totaled 277,000 tons. 
A month ago output stood at 12.2%, or 254,000 tons. 


Car Loadings Advance Due to Heavier Grain and 
Coal Shipments 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended June 28, 1952, 
which were affected by the steel strike, totaled 649,172 cars, ac- 
cording to the Association of American Railroads, representing an 
increase of 5,312, or 0.8% above the preceding week, due in the 
main to the increase that took place in the loading of grain and 
coal. 

The week’s total represented a decrease of 172,443 cars, or 
21.0% below the corresponding week a year ago, and a decrease 
of 134.348 cars, or 17.1% below the comparabel period in 1950. 


Electric Output Recedes Due to Independence Day Holiday 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended July 5, 1952, was esti- 
mated at 6,452,959,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. 


The current total was 864,858,000 kwh. below that of the pre- 


ceding week when output amounted to 7,317,817,000 kwh. It was 


375.882.000 kwh., or 6.2% above the total output for the week 
7. 1951, and 1,073,035,000 kwh. in excess of the output 
reported for the corresponding period two years ago. 
United States Auto Output Curtailed by Steel Shortages 
and Independence Day Closing 


Passenger car production in the United States the past week, 
according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,”’ totaled 64,400 units, 


compared with the previous week’s total of 92,379 (revised) units, 


and 71,597 units in the like week a year ago. 

Total output for the past week was made up of 64,400 cars and 
16.150 trucks built in the United States against 92,379 cars and 
23,889 trucks (revised) last week and 71,597 cars and 20.252 trucks 
in the comparable period a year ago. 
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Canadian output last week was placed at 4,444 cars and 2,058 
trucks. In the preceding week 5,488 cars and 2,581 trucks were 
built. In the like week last year 4,480 cars and 1,758 trucks were 
built. 


Business Failures Show Sizable Declines 


Commercial and industrial failures declined to 131 in the 
week ended July 3 from 163 in the preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reports. Despite this dip, casualties were heavier than 
a year ago when 129 occurred, but fell slightly below the 1950 
total of 138. Continuing below the prewar level, failures were 
down 37% from the 208 in the comparable week of 1939. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Makes Sharp Advance 
in Latest Week 


Following a two-week decline, the wholesale food price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., moved sharply higher last 
week to stand at $6.45 on July 1. This was up 0.9% over last 
week’s $6.39, but showed a drop of 7.9% as compared with last 
year’s $7.00. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the general 
trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index in Latest Week Drops to 
Lowest Level Since Mid-October 1950 


The general commodity price level continued sharply down- 
ward last week, bringing the Dun & Bradstreet daily wholesale 
commodity price index to the lowest since mid-October 1950. The 
index closed at 290.21 on July 1, as compared with 291.35 a week 
previous, and 311.70 on the corresponding date last year. 

Grain price movements continued irregular last week with 
wheat declining sharply toward the end of the period. Weakness 
in the bread cereal was due to liquidation induced by heavy rains 
in the Spring wheat Northwest, combined with large receipts of 
cash grain at southwestern terminal markets as a result of the 
rapid progress being made in harvesting the new crop. Export 
business in wheat continued rather slow. 


The Department of Agriculture reported production prospects 
indicating wheat supplies for the 1952-1953 marketing year at about 
1,606,000,000 bushels, or slightly above the record of 1,601,000,000 
bushels of 10 years ago. Corn displayed independent strength on 
the belief that the CCC would cut down on its marketings of 
surplus corn in July. 

Cotton prices trended lower the past week largely influenced 
by the rejection by the Senate Agriculture Committee of the 
Abernathy Bill providing for an increase in the cotton loan rate 
and reports of favorable progress of the crop. Export demand for 
cotton continued light. Interest in new crop cotton showed im- 
provement, and a moderate volume of forward sales, chiefly to 
domestic mills, was reported. Trading in the ten spot markets was 


active, totaling 70,400 bales for the week, against 69,400 last week, 
and 39,600 in the like 1951 week. 


Trade Volume Improved by Good Weather, Sales 
Promotions and Extended Credit Terms 


As pleasant weather came to many parts of the nation, the 
recent rise in retail trade, which was interrupted by the swelter- 
ing heat of the prior week, resumed in the period ended on 
Wednesday of last week. The vacation preparations of many shop- 
pers helped lift retail sales volume. Reduced-price promotions, 
extended credit terms and shopping hours helped many retail 
stores to top the sales figures of a year ago. 

Retail dollar volume the past week was estimated to be from 
unchanged to 4% higher than a year earlier. Regional estimates 
varied from the corresponding 1951 levels by the following per- 
centages: New England +1 to +5; East and Midwest —2 to +2: 
Northwest and Southwest 4-2 to +6; South and Pacific +3 to +7. 

This, the largest year-to-year gain in 10 weeks, was mainly 
attributable to the fact that the corresponding week a year ago 
contained one less shopping day. 


Apparel continued to be the most popular item with most- 
shoppers. Among the items in increased demand were beachwear 
lightweight dresses and slacks, casual shoes, and men’s shirts. 
Shoppers’ interest rose steadily in anticipation of the holiday. 

The buying of food held at the somewhat reduced level of the 
prior week but housewives continued to spend slightly more for 
food than in the corresponding 1951 week. 


The consumer interest in household goods did not vary appre- 
ciably last week; it continued to be palpably below the high level 
of a year ago. However, the purchasing of some goods, especially 
air-conditioners, fans, automobile supplies, freezers, gained stead- 
ily. More hardware and decorating materials were sold than a 
year ago. 

Trading activity in many wholesale markets narrowed sea- 
sonally in the week. Vacation schedules and between-season lulls 
reduced ordering in many lines. The total dollar volume of 
wholesale orders did not vary markedly from the level of a year 
ago but was about 10% below the all-time high reached in the 
early part of last year when international tension led many buyers 
to add substantially to their stocks. 

Department store sales on a countrywide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended June 28, 
1952, rose 1% above the like period of last year. In the preceding 
week a gain of 6% was registered from the like period a year ago. 
For the four weeks ended June 28, 1952, sales rose 5%. For the 
period Jan. 1 to June 28, 1952, department store sales registered a 
decline of 3% below the like period of the preceding year. 

Retail trade in New York last week continued to suffer an 
unfavorable comparison with the like period a year ago, as a con- 


sequence of the price war then being waged. The drop for the 
latest week was placed at 15%. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended June 28, 
1952, decreased 14% below the like period of last year. In the 


preceding week a decline of 10% was recorded from that of the 
similar week of 1951, while for the four weeks ended June 28, 1952, 
a decrease of 12% was registered below the level of a year ~ ™. 
For the period Jan. 1 to June 28, 1952, volume declined 10% under 
the like period of the preceding year. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


4MERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)......._...July 13 
ivalent to— 
ingots and castings (net tons).._.....______-_._.. —July 13 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oll and condensate output—daily average (bbis. of 
42 gallons each) 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbis.)....._.___.._._.___ June 28 
Gees GH (ORR.) .ncacceneecmennceseneeesnccoasce June 28 
eee June 28 
Distillate fuel of] output (bbis.)_.....---__-____-_-__------ June 28 
Residual fuel oll output (bbis.)_.._...--_---___-_- 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at 
Kerosene (bbis.) at 
Distillate fuel oil (bbis.) at _June 28 
CS aaa 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_.--_._-_.------June 28 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)_._June 28 


IVE. ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
‘Total U. 8. construction 
Private construction 
Public construction 
State and municipal 
Pederal 


COAL OUTPUT (U. 8. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)_..._-_--___-___---_----_ June 28 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) ~-~-~- SS 
Beehive coke (tons) -—-......-------- June 28 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE 100 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
@iectric output (in 000 kwh.)-.-------------~--~------~-- — July 


WAXLURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & 
i einieeinettin 


RON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Pinished steel (per Ib.) _.---~---~ semana —dJuly 1 
Pig iren (per gross ton) July 1 
eee alee Geer GFCG8 (0B) nce encewweneennencescescs= —July 1 


METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Ziectrolytic copper— 
Domestic refinery at 
Wxport refinery at 
Straits tin (New York) at 
Lead (New York) at 
Xead (St. Louls) at a 
US —_ 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
Uv. 8. Government Bonds 
Average corporate 
Ana 


June 28 


June 28 


July 3 


Public Utilities Group 
Xndustrials Group 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
U. 8S. Government Bonds______~-_~ cnitnantiminanbarnenaninapiil 
Average corporate 
ee ae 


------July 8 
July 8 





p 
Public Utilities Group 
Yadustrials Group 


mMmOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX 
WATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 


Wercentage of activity 
Wnfilled orders (tons) at end of period 
0OD., PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVERAGE = 100 _ Nn ne July 4 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
E.OT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE—SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
Odd-ict sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )— 
Wumber of orders 


(Qad-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 
Wumber of orders—Customers’ total sales..ttnce....___. June 21 
Customers’ short sales____. 
Customers’ other sales 


--June 21 





Wound-lot sales by dealers— 
Wumber of shares—Total sales 
ee ee aaa June 21 
I a a ae jeaibininindmnainina June 21 
Wound-lot purchases by dealers— 
Wumber of shares 


"“2OTAL, ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK 
a ae [FoF cen STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
YOR ACCOUNT ERS (SHARES): 

"foetal Round-lot sales— . 


June 21 


June 21 





June 14 
320UND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS, noe ge og co AND SPECIALISTS 
alis n stocks in which ist oo 
a A. registered 
Short sales 





eee aemeniaieereesenenieusemennannennen June 14 
Seren aah esereneresenesetermeseesereseseneenes —-_June 14 
Se Oe Sena eanae aw enanseeanaaaeeee amen June 14 
----June 14 


Short sales 
Other sales 
“Total sales w 
Other transactions initi — 
Tr ated off the floor 





June 14 

















WHOLESALE PRICES, NE se 
LABOR—(1947-49 — 100); SERIES —U. 8. DEPT. 
Commodity Troup— 
AU commodities 
Yarm products 
Processed 
Meats 


oF 








————— = 


~ July 
__ SS ERIE AY July 


aS July 
All commodities other than farm aod foods July 


*Revised. {Includes 574,000 barrels of foreign crude runs, 

















Latest 
Week 
14.8 


307,000 


6,153,050 
16,949,000 
22,772,000 

2,409,000 
10,066,000 

8,987,000 


120,902,000 
22,338,000 
64,143,000 
44,972,000 


649,172 
576,503 


223,205,000 
83,968,000 
139,237,000 
96,127,000 
43,110,000 


8,670,000 
867,000 
20,800 


91 
6,452,959 
131 


4.13lc 
$52.77 
$39.17 


24.200c 
35.975c 
121.500c 
16.000c 
15.200c 
15.000c 


98.20 
109.97 
114.08 
112.56 
109.79 
104.14 
107.27 
109 60 
113.50 


2.62 
3.17 
2.95 
3.03 
3.18 
3.50 
3.32 
3.19 
2.98 


437.3 


180,413 
200,421 

82 
352,864 


110.57 


22,041 
642,683 
$30,043,027 


20,045 
85 
19,960 
556,715 
3,259 


553,456 
$23,403,151 


157,230 
157,230 
238,520 


198,080 
6,714,090 
6,912,170 


615,180 
109,120 
506,460 
615,580 


126,100 

3,400 
195,750 
199,150 


260,698 

32,060 
366,866 
398,926 


1,001,978 

144,580 
1,069,076 
1,213,656 


110.7 
107.7 
108.0 
110.1 
111.9 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


$365,117,000 
202,536,000 
162,581,000 
114,564,000 
428,017,000 


*7,880,000 
739,000 
*17,900 


98 
7,317,817 
163 


4.13l1c 
$52.77 
$30.50 


24.200c 
35.700c 
121.500c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
15.000c 


98.32 
109.97 
114.27 
112.56 
109.60 
104.14 
107.09 
109.60 
113.50 


2.61 
3.17 
2.94 
3.03 
3.19 
3.50 
3.32 
3.19 
2.98 


434.8 


191,104 
210,043 

85 
374,791 


109.67 


25,800 
717,829 
$37,526,319 


21,888 
99 
21,789 
603,346 
3,128 


600,218 
$25,152,770 


258,050 
6,353,400 
6,611,450 


695,140 


105.5 


108.2 


110.9 


112.3 


Month 
Ago 
12.2 


254,000 


t 
5,573,009 
17,751,000 
1,812,000 
7,578,000 
7,851,000 


121,894,000 
19,050,000 
50,966,000 
38,523,000 


697,026 
615,824 


$225,917,000 


106,855,000 
119,062,000 
99,733,000 
19,329,000 


8,395,000 
711,000 
95,600 


4.131c 
$52.77 
$42.00 


24.200c 
30.325c 
121.500c 
15.000c 
14.800c 
17.500c 


98.14 
110.15 
114.46 
112.93 
109.42 
104.14 
107.44 
109.60 
113.50 


2.98 
436.5 


200,761 
188,938 

79 
374,989 


109.20 


25,196 
699,578 
$32,751,152 


22,119 
99 


22,020 
595,457 
3,493 
591,964 
$24,761,429 


164,050 
164,050 
279,840 


180,610 
6,668,120 
5,848,730 


487,710 
100,680 
396,710 
497,390 


72,850 


Year 
Age 
101.5 


2,029,000 


6,180,550 
6,595,000 
21,828,000 
2,080,000 
8,732,000 
9,036,000 


136,355,000 
26,271,000 
70,001,000 
42,046,000 


821,615 


688,042 | 


$404,655,000 


88,093,000 | 


316,562,000 
165,609,000 
150,953,000 


10,481,000 
986,000 
154,500 


6,077,077 
129 


4.131ic 
$52.69 
$43.00 


24.200c 
27.425c 
106.000c 
17.000c 
16.800c 
17.500c 


97.39 
109.42 
113.89 
112.56 
108.52 
103.30 
106.39 
108.70 
113.31 


2.67 
3.20 
2.96 
3.03 
3.25 
3.55 
3.37 
3.24 
2.99 


481.9 


221,045 
244,242 

103 
547,963 


117.00 


27,026 
750,440 
$34,973,167 


22,709 

176 

22,533 
606,741 
6,654 
600,087 
$26,320,496 


176,020 
176,020 
291,140 


322,080 
6,245,740 
6,567,820 


730,810 


185,740 


251,627 


71,780 


280,485 
352,265 


1,159,037 
244,140 
949,095 


932,534 1,193,235 


tWas not available due to oil strike, 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 
of April: 
Total domestic production 
lems each) ....... ae 
Domestic crude oil output (bbls.)_- 
Natural gasoline output ‘b»ls.)____ 
Benzol output (bbls. )__ sictsiniiatad 
Crude oil imports (bbls.) 
Refined products imports (bbls.) 
Indicated consumption domestic and export 
(bbis.) 
Increase all stock 


(bbls. of 42 gal- 


(bbis.) be 





| BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 
UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of May on 


| CASH DIVIDENDS — PUBLICLY REPORTED 
BY U. 8. CORPORATIONS — U. 8. DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE — Month of 
May (000’s omitted) 


COTTON AND LINTERS — DEPT. 
MERCE — RUNNING BALES: 
Lint—-Consumed month of May 
In consuming establishments as of May 31 
In public storage as of May 31 
Linters—Consumed month of May 
In consuming establishments as 
In public storage as of May 31 
Cotton spindles active as of May 31 


OF COM- 


of May 31 


COTTON SPINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 
Spinning spindles in place on May 31 
Spinning spindles active on May 31 “ 
Active spindle hours, (000’s omitted) May 
Active spindle hrs. per spindle in place May 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES (FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—(1947-49 Average—100) 
Month of May: 

Adjusted for seasonal 
Without seasonal 


Variations 

adjustmen ‘ 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS)— 
Average for month of June: 

Copper (per pound) 
Electrolytic domestic 
Electrolytic export 

Lead (per pound) 
Common, New York 
Common, St. Louis 

Silver and Sterling Exchange 
Silver, New York (per ounce) 
Silver, London ‘pence per ounce) 
Sterling Exchange (Check) 

Zinc (per pound)—East St. Louis__-_- 

Tin (per pound) 

New York Straits 

§$New York, 99% min. 

Gold (per ounce, U. S. price) 

Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds) 

fAntimony ‘per pound) ‘(E. & M. J.) 

Antimony (per pound) bulk, Laredo 

Antimony (‘per pound) in cases, Laredo 

Platinum, refined (‘per ounce) ; 

tCadmium (per pound) 

tCadmium ‘per pound) 

§Cadmium (‘per pound) 

Cobalt, 97% 

Aluminum, 99° plus, ingot ‘per pound) 
| Magnesium, ingot ‘per pound) 

a aa bl 


refinery 
refinery 





| MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 
200 COMMON STOCKS—Month of June: 
Industrial (125) t es 
Railroad (25) 
ttUtilities (24) 
Banks (15) 
Insurance (10) — 
Average (200) __._____. 


MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 
PLANTS IN U. S. (AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSN.)—Month of April: 

Total number of vehicles raat — 
Number cof passenger cars 
Number of motor trucks 
Number of motor coaches 


NON-FARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSURES— 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION— 

Month of March A 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
Month of May: 
Production (barrels) = 
Shipments from mills (barrels) —- 
Stocks (at end of month—barrels) - 

Capacity used hitibeaads —_ 


(BUREAU OF MINES)— 


REAL ESTATE FINANCING 
AREAS OF U. 8S. — FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 
—Month of April (000's omitted): 

Savings and loan associations_________ 
Insurance companies . 
Bank and trust companies 
Mutual savings banks_ 
Individuals es a paveade 
Miscellaneous lending institutions_ 


Total 


IN NONFARM 


SELECTED INCOME ITEMS OF U. S. CLASS I 
RYS. (Interstate Commerce Commission) 
—Month of March: 

Net railway operating income______ 
Other income 
I 
Miscellaneous deductions from income_ 
Income available for fixed charges_- 
Income after fixed charges 
Other deductions 
TE ie Eee 
Depreciation (way & structures & equip.) 
Amortization of defense projects__..._____-__ 
Federal income taxes ; 
Dividend appropriations: 
On common stock 
On preferred 
Ratio of income to fixed charges_______-_-- 


*Revised figure. 
the producers’ and platers’ quotations. 


Colburne, N. S., U. S. duty included. 
including Amer. Tel. & Tel, 





Latest 
Month 


210,799,000 
192,882,000 
17,878,000 
39,000 
16,170,000 
11,498,000 


228,884,000 
9,583,000 


686,697 
1,421,916 
2,424,739 

96,607 
245,067 
114,883 

19,513,000 


23,204,000 
19,513,000 
7,532,000 
415.9 


121.500c 
120.500c 
$35.000 
$195.240 
42.470c 
39.000c 
39.500c 
$90.000 
$2.25000 
$2.32500 
$2.40000 
$2.40000 
19.000c 
24.500c 
56.500c 


503,845 
397,836 
105,586 

423 


21,829,000 

23,282,000 

23,219,000 
92% 


$539,834 
114,162 
293,095 
81,329 
234,945 
218,796 


Previous 
Month 


216,752,000 
198,028,000 
18,709,000 
15,000 
15,817,000 
13,534,000 


238,409,000 
7,694,000 


847,444 
1,574,399 
3,044,205 

98,494 
263,202 
133,386 

19,613,000 


23,163,000 
19,613,000 
9,948 000 

424.3 


24.200c 
27.908c 


15.731c 
15.531c 


85.405c 
74.761d 
$2.80063 
19.500c 


121.500c 
120.500c 
$35.000 
$199.615 
45.542c 
42.077c 
42.577c 
$90.000 
$2.38846 
$2.48654 
$2.58462 
$2.40000 
19.000c 
24.500c 
56.500c 


529,585 
416,155 
112,833 

597 


19,817,000 
21,764,000 
24,675,000 

86 % 


$494,321 
118,446 
282,830 
71,410 
223,840 
202,470 


Year 


Ago 


200,508 909 
182,800,000 
16,702,000 
6,909 
15,319,000 
10,978,000 


213,605,009 
13,200,009 


$203,500 


832,561 
2,078,052 
1,636,254 

114,912 

249,704 

104,528 

20,522,000 


23,133,00 

20,522,000! 
9,763,099 
533.3 


88.439¢ 
77.0712 
$2.80000 
17.500c 


117.962c 
116.952c 
$35.009 
$210.000 
45.200c 
42.000c 
42.500c 
$90.000 
$2.55000 
$2.67500 
$2.80000 
$2.10000 
19.000c 
24.500c 
56.500c 


21,924,000 
24,867,000 
19,566,090 

96 %e 


$445,708 
145,742 
280.411 
79,326 
209 854 
209,815 





$1,482,161 


$76,638,822 
16,899,372 
93,538,194 
4,041,112 
89,497,082 
53,133,419 
2,894,617 
50,238,802 
39,675,956 


55,343,676 
18,745;474 


3,720,306 
2.46 


tBased on the producers’ quotation. 
§Based on platers’ quotations. 

tons or more but less than carload lot packed in cases, f.o.b. New York. 
$$Tin contained. 


$1,393,317 


$75,894,507 
16,279,736 
92,174,243 
4,312,477 
87,861,766 
52,154,361 
2,910,608 
49,243,753 
38,835,544 


52,343,847 
28,196,207 


16,419,143 
2.46 


$1,370,342 


$80,312 072 
19,916,987 
100,229,059 
8,759,387 
91,469,672 
56.364,24@ 
3,038,023 
53,326,221 
38,973,617 


48,335,174 
22,577,275 


5,550,476 
2.68 


tBased on the average of 
{Domestic, five 

**P.0.B. Port 
+tDecrease ail stocks. 


TtNot 









Securities Now 


Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. 
June 26 filed not to exceed $655,000 “participations in 
the Abbott Laboratories Stock Bonus Plan,” and 200,000 
shares of common stock to be offered to key employees 
of the company under a stock option plan. 

Admiral Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
June 2 filed 41,669 shares of capital stock (par $1) being 
offered in exchange for common stock of Canadian Ad- 
miral Corp., Ltd., at rate of one share of Admiral stock 
for each two shares of Canadian Admiral stock held. 
This exchange offer will expire on Aug. 30. Dealer- 


Manager—Dempsey & Co., Chicago, Ill. Statement ef- 
fective June 19. 


Aegis Casualty Insurance Co., Denver, Colo. 
June 4 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
steck (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To ex- 
pand Insurance business. Office—Suite 702, E. & C. 
Building, 930 17th Street, Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter— 
Aegis Corp., Denver, Colo. 


Ameranium Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
May 28 filed 2,079,871 shares of capital stock (par $1), 
of which 908,845 shares are to be offered to public by 
company, 108,847 shares by underwriter and 666,171 
shares to be reoffered under rescission offer. Price—70 
cents per share. Proceeds—For prospecting, drilling ex- 


penses, etc. Underwriter—I. Nelson Dennis & Co.. To- 
ronto, Canada. ; 


American Investment Co. of Illinois 
May 16 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative prior preferred 
stock (par $100) later reduced to 50,000 shares by amend- 
ment. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, 


and Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. Offering— 
Expected today. 


% American Mercury Insurance Co. 

June 26 (letter of notification) 99,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1), to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record about July 3. Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office — 4220 Connecticut 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter — For not 
spegeeing 35,000 shares, Hettleman Corp., New York, 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
May 22 filed between $490,060,000 and $510,000,000 of 
12-year 342% convertible debentures, due July 31, 1964 
(convertible through July 31, 1962, into common stock 
beginning Sept. 30, 1952, at $136 per share, payable by 
surrender of $100 of debentures and $36 in cash), being 
offered for subscription by stockholders of record June 16 
at rate of $100 of debentures for each seven shares held; 
rights to expire July 31, 1952. Price—At par. Proceeds 
—For advances to subsidiary and associated companies. 
Underwriter—None. Statement effective June 9. 

Ampal-American Palestine Trading Corp., N. Y. 
June 16 filed $5,000,000 of 15-year 4% sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1967 and $497,000 of 15-year 4% sinking 
fund debentures due 1966. Price—At par (in denom- 
inations of $100 each). Proceeds—To purchase equip- 
ment and machinery. Business—Development of agri- 
culture and commerce in Israel. Underwriter—None. 


Andowan Mines, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., Canada 
May 8 filed 506,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—38 cents per share. Proceeds—For exploratory 
drilling and improvement on present holdings. Under- 
writer—Frank P. Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Atlantic Refining Co. (7/16) 
June 25 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 


capital expenditures. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & 
Co., New York. 


Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas Ltd. (7/16-17) 
June 13 filed 1,000,000 shares of class A stock (par $1- 
Canadian). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—-For general corporate purposes. Office—Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. Underwriter — Reynolds & Co., New 
York, will underwrite 600.000 of the shares in the 


United States; and McLeod, Young, Weir & Co., Ltd., 
40,000 shares in Canada. 


Baton Rouge (La.) Water Works Co. 
June 18 (letter of notification) 6,314 shares of common 
stock. Price—$42 per share. Proceeds—For expansion 


program. Office—131 Lafayette St., Baton Rouge, La. 
Underwriter—None. 


%* Beam (James B.) Distilling Co., Chicago, Hl. 
July 3 (letter of notification) 7,009 shares of common 
stock (par $2), to be given by Harry Blum, Chairman, to 
two charities for resale at an estimated $4 per share. 
Underwriter—None. 


* Beryllium Corp., Reading, Pa. 
July 8 (letter of notification) 81 shares of common stock. 
Price—At market (about $40 per share). Proceeds—To 


holders of scrip certificates for fractional shares. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Blue Ridge Natural Gas & Oil Corp. (7/24) 

June 23 (leiter of notification) 1,175,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For acquisition of additional leaseholds, for 
exploration and drilling expenses and working capital. 
Office — Waynesburg, Pa. Underwriter — Whitney- 
Phoenix Co., Inc., New York. 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


July 14, 1952 


Reses Oy Ce. 6 i a een eee 
(Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.) 


Peermess Castaney Ob....csencsnaddbaness Common 
(Geyer & Co.) 


July 15, 1952 


Chase Ghttniess Giinu<4sseeesnowacces Common 
(Aigeltinger & Co., Vickers Bros.) 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Il....-- Bonds 
(Bids 10:30 a.m, CDT) 

Dow Chemical Co.___.__...-----------Debentures 
(Smith, Barney & Co.) 

General Acceptance Corp.__--------~---- Debentures 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) 

Pubco Development, Inc.....-.------.-.- Common 
(Allen & Co.) 

Trans-Canada Petroleums, Ltd._--_------- Common 


(George F. Breen) 


July 16, 1952 


pe Common 
(Smith, Barney & Co.) 

Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas Co., Ltd...---- Common 
(Reynolds & Co. and McLeod, Young, Weir, Inc.) 
Community TV Systems, Inc..----------- Preferred 
(Singer, Beane & Mackie) 

Deven-iaGne Gis, LG... .cdccciecdieennnnccen Bonds 
(McLaughlin, Reuss & Co.) 

New York Central RR.__.---.-- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
‘Bids noon EDT) 

SesteesG Fimense Gii.acanccncemsacdnocs Preferred 
(The First Boston Corp.) 

Suntide Refining Co.___--------- Debs. & Common 
(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) 

Texas Gas Transmission Corp.__--------- Common 
(Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.) 

July 21, 1952 
Duquesne Natural Gas Co.__-~.---------- Common 


(Bioren & Co.; Hourwich & Co.; and C. T. Williams & Co., Inc.) 


July 22, 1952 


Bryn Mawr Trust Co.......-..<c<<<ncee- Common 
(Laird, Bissell & Meeds) 
en PAGO, BNO .6cncncndumeneenesenen Common 
(Reynolds & Co. and Laurence M. Marks & Co.) 

Gulf States Utilities Co...............- Preference 
(Bids noon EDT) 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co.__-------~-- Common 
(3:00 p.m. EDT) 

July 23, 1952 
BetG GE Od... cnccnccncdtsccunnnsncseseces Common 


(Dallas Rupe & Son; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell) 


2 a Debentures 
(Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.) 
Salts Gi. dy DiGi ncegeenscnasqnnenenccond Common 
‘Bids 3 p.m. EDT) 
MeCarthy (Gilent), IN6..cececencancnces« Common 
(B. V. Christie & Co.) 
July 24, 1952 
Blue Ridge Natural Gus & Oil Corp.___-_-- Common 
(Whitney-Phoenix Co., Inc.) 
Sunshine Packing Corp. of Pa.__------ Debentures 


(Weber-Millican Co.) 


July 28, 1952 


Tatten Abe Lines, Biliscccnccceseduncucece Common 
(Courts & Co.) 


July 29, 1952 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co._------ Preferred 
The First Boston and Drexel & Co.) 
eset (PF, ©.) Cb. cunnecasocsnnestenen eR 
‘(McDonald & Co.) 
Tokliean Royalty Corp....-<<<<<<<-<---- Debentures 


(Granbery, Marache & Co. and Burnham & Co.) 


August 5, 1952 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry._.-.-----Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) 


Pennsylvania Electric Co._----- Bonds & Preferred 
(Bids noon EDT) 
September 9, 1952 


Arkansas Power & Light Co.__------------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 











@ Byrd Oil Co., Dallas, Texas (7/23) 

June 24 filed 180,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents) of which 100,000 shares will be for company’s 
account and 80,000 sold for account of certain stock- 
holders. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Underwriters—Dallas Rupe & 
Son. Dallas, Tex.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New 
York. and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, DL 


@ Canada General Fund, Inc. 
June 17 filed 1,350,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price —$10 per share. Proceeds— For investment in 


companies doing business in Canada. Underwriters— 


ass) 3 


* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE. 
© ITEMS REVISED 


Bache & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis of 
New York. Business—Closed-end fund at outset. To be- 
come open-end upon completion of financing, whem 
Vance, Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass., will become dis— 
tributor. Offering—Expected this week. 


@® Canada General Fund, Inc. 

June 26 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Vance, Sanders & Co., Boston, Mass. Busines= 
—Open-end investment company. 


Cardiff Fluorite Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
May 22 filed (amendment) 300,000 shares of commen 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
development expenses and general corporate purposes 
Underwriter—Frank P. Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. ¥. 


Century Natural Gas & Oil Corp. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of comme 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—40 cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds—To Robert M. Allender and Judson M. Bell, two 
selling stockholders. Underwriters—Blair F. Claybeugin 
& Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Chase Chemical Co. (7/15) 
June 23 (letter of notification) 291,000 shares of com-— 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Preceeds 
—For working capital. Office—Newark, N. J. Under- 
writers—Aigeltinger & Co. and Vickers Brothers, both 
of New York. 


Cinecolor Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
May 9 filed $452,350 of five-year 5% subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures due May 1, 1957 (with common 
stock purchase warrants attached) to be offered for sub-— 
scription by common stockholders at rate of $1 of de— 
bentures for each two common shares held. Price—At 
par. Proceeds—To purchase voting control of Cine~ 
color (Great Britain), Ltd. and for working capital 
Business—Two-color film process. Underwriter—None. 
Warrants — Will entitle holders to purchase 452,350 
shares of common stock at par ( $1 per share). They are 
exercisable to May 1, 1955. 


Citizens Credit Corn., Washington, D. C. 

April 10 (letter of notification) $125,000 of 6% subordi- 
nated debentures due 1969 (with warrants attached to 
purchase 3,750 shares of class A common stock at $15 
per share and 750 shares of class B common at 25 cents 
per share). Price—At 99% and accrued interest. Pre- 
ceeds—To acquire loan offices and subsidiaries. Office 
—1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. Under- 
writer—Emory S. Warren & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
June 11 filed 39,475 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—To Mt. Oliver & Staunton 
Coal Co., the selling stockholder. Underwriter — None, 
shares to be sold from time to time on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, lll. (7/25) 

June 19 filed $40,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series O, 
due July 1, 1982. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, For- 
gan & Co.; The First Boston Corp., New York. Bids—To 
be received up to 10:30 a.m. (CDT) on July 15 at 72 West. 
Adams St., Chicago 90, Il. 
®@ Community TV Systems, Inc. (Del.) (7/16) 
June 27 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $1.50) and 100,000 
shares of common stock (par 50 cents) to be offered im 
units of one share of preferred and one share of common 
stock. Price—$2 per unit. Proceeds—For general corpo- 
rate purposes. Underwriter—Singer, Beane & Mackie, 
New York. 

Consolidated Industries, Inc. 

March 17 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com— 
mon stock. Price—$1l1 per share. Proceeds—For con- 
struction of sulphuric acid, fertilizer and wood sugar 
plants. Office—174 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—None. 

Continental Oil Co., Houston, Tex. 

May 14 filed $26,000,000 of interests in The Thrift Plan 
for employees of this company, together with 400,000 
shares of capital stock (par $5) purchasable under terms 
of the plan. Underwriter—None. 


Continental Royalty Co., Dallas, Tex. 
March 18 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Preceeds— 
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To purchase royalties and mineral deeds, oil and gas. 
Office—740 Wilson Building, Dallas Texas. Underwriter 


Southwestern Securities Co. and Hudson Stayart & Co., 
™nc.. of Dallas Texas. 


% Cro-Piate Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
vuly 1 (lewer o1 nottication) 3,400 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by present 
stockholders on a pro rata basis. Price—$24 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—747 Windsor St., 
Hartford 5, Conn. Underwriter—None. 
% David-Robin, Inc., New York 
July 3 (letter of notification) $100,700 of 5-year deben- 
tures and 1,060 shares of class A stock (par $5) in units 
of $950 of debentures and 10 shares of stock. Price— 
$1,000 per unit. Proceeds—To complete production of 
films. Office—8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 

Dean Co., Chicago, Ill. 
April 10 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$16.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To T. A. Dean, trustee under the will of J. R. Dean. 
Office—666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. Under- 
writer—Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Deardorf Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
April 14 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—219 Fidelity Bldg., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Underwriter—None. 

Decca Records, Inc. (7/22) 
July 2 filed 258,883 shares of capital stock (par 50 cents) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
July 22 at rate of one new share for each three shares 
held; rights to expire on Aug. 8. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To increase stock interest in 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. Underwriters—Reynolds & 
Co. and Laurence M. Marks & Co., both of New York. 
® Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. (7/14-15) 
June 25 filed 691,276 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce bank debt and provide additional working capital. 
Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., New York. 

Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. (7/23) 
June 25 filed $50,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due July 1, 1977. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for expan- 


sion program. Underwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., 
New York. 


Deerpark Packing Co., Port Jervis, N. Y. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 235,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay RFC loan of $41,050 and for working 
capital. 

Devil Peak Uranium, Ltd. (Nev.) 
April 7 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For rehabilitation and development program. 
Office — Suite 839, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Gardner & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
® Devon-Leduc Oils, Ltd. (7/16-17) 
May 23 filed $1,000,000 of 10-year 5% convertible sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds, due June 1, 1962. Price—100% 
of principal amount. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—McLaugh- 
lin, Reuss & Co., New York. 

Doman Helicopters, Inc. 
June 18 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1), with warrants to be sold to stockholders 
and others. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For working 


capital. Office — 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


%* Doman Helicopters, Inc. 

July 3 (letter of notification) 6,250 warrants to purchase 
shares of capital stock at $4 per share to be offered in 
the ratio of one warrant for each four shares purchased 
under the letter of notification filed on June 2. 1952. 
The warrants are not exercisable before Aug. 1, 1953. 
but must be exercised before Aug. 1, 1957. Price—$4 per 


oe. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter— 
one. 


Dow Chemical Co. (7/15) 
June 24 filed $100,000,000 of convertible debentures due 
July 1, 1982. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 


ceeds — For expansion program. Underwriter — Smith, 
Barney & Co., New York. 


Duggan’s Distillers Products Corp. 

May 29 (letter of notification) 94,807 shares of common 
stock to be offered first for subscription by present 
stockholders, each purchaser of 100 shares to receive a 
bonus of 50 shares from the holdings of Charles A. 
Massis, who is the principal stockholder. Price—75 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—248 
McWharton St., Newark, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


@ Duquesne Natural Gas Co. (7/21-26) 

May 28 (letter of notification) a maximum of 92.783 
shares of common stock (par one cent) to be offered for 
subscription by stockholders at rate of one new common 
share for each five common shares held, two new com- 
mon shares for each preferred share held and six new 
shares of common stock for each share of preference 
stock held (with an oversubscription privilege). The 
offering is expected to be made between July 21 and 
July 26, with rights to expire in four to six weeks. Price 
—$1 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writers—Bioren & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Hourwich & 
Co., New York; and C. T. Williams & Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Unsubscribed shares, (not exceeding 75,000 
shares), will be publicly offered at $1.25 per share. 
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Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
April 7 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At market (approximately $15 
per share). Proceeds—To J. M. Curley, the selling stock- 
holder. Underwriter—Hornblower & Weeks, New York. 


*% Farm & Home Loan & Discount Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

July 7 filed 1,613,168 shares of class A common stock 
(par 25 cents) and 2,744,034 shares of class B common 
stock (par 35 cents), the class A stock to be sold only to 
policyholders of The Farm & Home Insurance Co. Price 

-At par. Proceeds—To increase capital. Underwriters— 
John J. Rhodes and James E. McNelis, officers and direc- 
tors of the two companies. 


Flathead Petroleum Co., Monroe, Wash. 
March 21 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price — 50 cents per share. Proceeds — For 
equipment and drilling purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

June 6 filed 309,360 shares of common stock (par $7.50) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record June 30 at rate of one new share for each five 
shares held; rights to expire on July 16. Price—$20 per 
share. Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters— 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, both of New York. 


Front Range Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
June 2 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For exploration and development expenses. Under- 
writer—Vickers Brothers, New York. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, Mich. 
May 23 filed 95,460 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered in exchange for United Stove Co. common 
stock at rate of one share of Gar Wood for each three 


shares of United. Underwriter—None. Statement ef- 
fective June 13. 


General Acceptance Corp., Allentown, Pa. (7/15) 
June 24 filed $3,000,000 of 15-year 5% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due July 1, 1967. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem balance 
of 15-year % convertible subordinated debentures 
amounting to approximately $753,000 and for working 
capWal. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
New York. 


General Contract Corp. (formerly Industrial 
Bancshares Corp.), St. Louis, Mo. 

Mav 26 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par $2), 
15,500 shares of 5% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock (par $100) and 50,000 shares of 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock (par $20) to be offered in ex- 
change for stock of Securities Investment Co. of St. Louis 
at rate of 11/10 shares of common stock and one-half 
share of $20 par preferred stock for each S.I.C. common 
share and one share of $100 par preferred stock for each 
S.I.C. $100 preferred share. Underwriter—None. 


® General Public Utilities Corp. 

June 4 filed 531,949 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record July 1 on the basis of one new share for each 
15 shares held; rights to expire on July 23. Fractional 
shares will not be issued, but holders will be paid in 
cash. Price—$21 per share. Proceeds—To repay notes, 
invest in common stocks of domestic subsidiaries and for 
other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. Company 
to act as its own dealer-manager, with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane as clearing agent. 


* Gold Uranium Corp., New York, N. Y. 
June 30 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—15 cents per share. Proceeds—-To Garner 


& Co., New York, N. Y. Office—60 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


* Gulf Coast Western Oil Co. 

July 2 (letter of notification) 12,326.799 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price — At market (estimated at 
$1.25 per share. Proceeds—To C. M. Neilson, a director. 


who is the selling stockholder. Underwriter—H. I. Josey 
& Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. (7/22) 

June 17 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative preference 
stock (par $100). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for construction program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley & Co. (jointly); Lee 
Higginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (joint- 
ly). Bids—To be received at noon (EDT) on July 22 at 
Irving Trust Co., One Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Hamilton Land Co., Reno, Nev. 
April 14 (letter of notification) 300.000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds—To 
acquire ore dumps and for oil leases and royalties. Of- 


fice—139 North Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter— 
Nevada Securities Corp. 


Hecla Mining Co., Wallace, Ida. 
Jan. 17 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—At market (approximately 
$18 per share). Proceeds—To Mrs. M. K. Pollard, the 


selling stockholder. Underwriter—Thomson & McKin- 
non, New York. 


% Hill Top Mining & Milling Co., Inc. 

June 26 (letter of notification) 800,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To increase productions facilities of mine. Office—205 
Carlson Bldg., Pocatello, Idaho. Underwriter—None. 
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Hixon Placers, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 0 
June 9 filed 787,736 shares of common stock (par. 
cents). Price—50 cents per share. Preceeds—For mm-~- 
ing development, etc. Underwriter—None, sales to be 
made through agents, including officers and directors, 
who will receive a commission of 10 cents per share sold. 


Huyck (F.C.) & Sons ‘bl 
May 16 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
prior preferred stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem $5 class B pre- 
ferred stock and for working capital. Business — Me- 
chanical fabrics for industry and blankets and apparel 
cloth. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 
Offering—Postponed indefinitely. 


Iidaio Maryland Mines Corp. 
June 6 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market (on the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change). Proceeds—To selling stockholder (Gwendolyn 
MacBoyle Betchtold, as executrix of the last will and 
testament of Errol Bechtold, deceased). Office—San 
Francisco. Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Industrial Wire Cloth Products Corp. 
May 16 (letter of notification) 1,700 shares of common 
stock. Price — $7.50 per share. Proceeds —To Kenneth 
Foust, the selling stockholder. Office—3927 Fourth St., 
Wayne. Mich. Underwriter—Manley, Bennett & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Inland Oil Co. (Nev.), Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 599,700 shares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For drilling and equipping well and for work- 
ing capital. Office—11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Weber-Millican Co., New York. 


Instant Beverage, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 
May 6 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price —$5 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—2716 Country Club Avenue, 
Omaha, Neb. Underwriter—None. 


% Intermountain Associates, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
July 1 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For buy- 
ing and selling Government oil leases and fee land leases. 
Office—401 So. Main St., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter— 
None. 
international Technical Aero Services, Inc. 

Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—International Terminal. Wash- 
ington National Airport, Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
-——James T. DeWitt & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Jersey Yukon Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
March 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1 per share (Canadian funds). Proceeds—For 
capital payments on property account and option agree~- 
ments, purchase of machinery and operating expenses. 
Underwriter—None. 


Johnston Adding Machine Co., Carson City, Nev. 
Marth 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To pur- 
chase tools and materials and office equipment. Under- 
writer—None. 


Junction City (Kansas) Telephone Co. 
Feb. 29 (letter of notification) $294,000 of first mortgage 
4%.% bonds. series A, due Feb. 1, 1977 (in denominations 
of $1,000 each). Proceeds—-To retire bank loans. Under- 
writer—W achob-Bender Corp., Omaha, Neb. 


Kirk Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 1,000,00° shares of 
common stock. Price — 30 cents per share. Proceeds — 
For ¢exploration work. Office — 405 Interstate Trust 
Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Gardner & Co., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


*% Kropp Forge Co., Cicero, Hl. 

June 30 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
ck (par 3344 cents). Price—At market (about $4 per 
re). Proceeds — To Roy A. Kropp, Chairman and 

President. Office—5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Cicero 50, Ill. 

Underwriter—None. 

% Labora’ory for Electronics. Inc. 

Juné 27 (letter of notification) 13,240 shares of common 

stock (par $1) and $199,080 of series A 4% notes which 

are convertible into 24,885 shares of common stock. Of 
the 13.240 common shares, 5,000 will be offered along 
with $75,000 of the notes to Pennroad Corp. for cash; 

800 €ommon shares and $12,000 of the notes will be of- 

fered: to certain specified individuals; and 7,440 common 

sharés and $112,080 of convertible notes will be offered 
in exchange for promissory notes now outstanding. Price 

—$5a—per share for the 13,240 shares of common stock. 

Proceeds — For improvements, purchase of equipment, 

and working capital. Office—75 Pitts St., Boston, Mass. 

Underwriter—None. 

% Lake Placid Co. (N. Y.) 

July. 1 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 3% 

Gebé@ntures due July 1, 1992. Price—At par (denomina- 

tion§ of $1,000 each). Proceeds—For improvements, etc. 

Offiee—Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y. Under- 

writer—None. 


“paco Chemicals, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 
Ma 18 (letter of notification) 200,787 convertible 
notés (each note convertible into $1 par class B stock). 
Priee—90 cents each Proceeds — For working capital 
and investment. Office—1800 Glenrose Ave., Lansing, 2, 
Mich. Underwriter—None. 


.aPointe-Plascomold Corp. 
May 29 filed 230.485 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 190.485 shares are to be offered for subscription 
by Stockholders of record June 18 at rate of one share 
for each share held, and 40,000 shares are to be issued 
upen-exercise of stock options by officers and employees. 
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Price—$2.75 per share. Business—Manufacture of televi- 
sion accessories. Underwriter—None. 


Lawton Oil Corp., Magnolia, Ark. 

June 9 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
exploration work. Underwriter—W. R. Stephens Invest- 
ment Co., Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 

* Lexa Oil Corp., Bellefonte, Pa. 

July 3 (letter of notification) 666,666 shares of common 
stock (par one cent), to be sold to holders of option 
warrants. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
additional working capital. Office—17 Temple Court, 
Bellefonte, Pa. Underwriter—None. 

%* Liberty National Life Insurance Co. 

July 3 (letter of notification) not to exceed $250,000 in 
participations in profit sharing and retirement plan dur- 
ing the company vear to be issued to participating em- 
ployees by the trustees. Proceeds—For investment. 
Office—301 S. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter— 
None. 

% Lone Star Sulpkur Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

June 30 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase machinery and to meet current business 
requirements. Office — 100 West 10th St., Wilmington, 
Del. Underwri.ers — B. G. Phillips & Co. and Hunter 
Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. Offering—Now being 
made. 

Loven Cremical cf California, Newhall, Calif. 

June 24 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of capital 
stock to be offered for subscription by present stockhold- 
ers at rate of one new share for each 7% shares held. 
Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—244 S. Pine St., Newhall, Calif. Under- 
writer—None. 
e®mMjIM & M Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
June 25 (letter of notification) 364,695 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription to 
stockholders of record July 2 at rate of one share for 
each seven shares held; rights to expire July 21. Price 
—78 cents per share. Proceeds—To acquire new proper- 
ties and for development work in the Mountain States 
area, including the Williston Basin and the vicinity of 
the Santa Clara Valley. Office—15 Sansome St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. Underwriter—None. 

Magar Home Products, Inc., Geneva, Ill. 

May 22 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—At market (approximately 
75 cents per share). Preceeds—To T. E. Myers, the 
selling stockholder. Office—15 South First Street, Ge- 
neva, Ill. Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., New York, 
and Chicago, I)l. 

® Martin (Glenn L.) Co. 

May 29 filed 761,859 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
on June 30 (other than Glenn L. Martin) at the rate of 
nine shares for each 10 shares held; rights to expire on 
July 22. Price—S6 per share. Proceeds—For partial re- 
‘peyment of 4% convertible notes. Underwriter—None. 
Statement effective June 23. 

Mayfair Markets, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 3 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of preferred 
stock (par $50) and 5,000 shares of common stock (no 
par) to be offered in units of one preferred and one 
common share. Price—$60 per unit. Proceeds—To pay 
expansion costs. Office—4383 Bandini Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


McCarthy (Gienn), Inc., Houston, Tex. (7/23) 
June 12 filed 10,000,000 shares of common stock (nar 25 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds — For drilling of 
exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—B. V. Christie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. 

McGeary-Smith Laboratories. Inc. 

June 25 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds — For 
purchase of equipment, expansion and general corporate 
purposes. Office—1905 Fairview Ave., N. E., Washing- 
ton 2, D. C. Underwriter—Ferris & Co., Washington, D.C. 
Metals & Chemicals Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
June 13 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents) of which 190,000 shares will be offered to the 
public. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To repay debt 
and for development of mine properties. Business—Min- 
ing in Costa Rica. Underwriter—Beer & Co., Dallas, Tex. 


® Monogram Pictures Corp., Hollywood, Calif. 
June 9 (letter of notification) 3,900 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—To W. Ray 
Johnston, the selling stockholder. Underwriter—F. C. 
Masterson & Co., New York. 


Monty’s Stores, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
May 16 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 7% 10-year 
convertible bonds (in denominations of $500 and $1,000 
each) and 10,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—At par. Proceeds—For working capital and ex- 
pansion. Office—208 Third Ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
Underwriter—National Securities Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

Morrow (R. D.) Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Px. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of 5% 
lative convertible preferred stock. Price—At ,ar ($10 
per share). Proceeds—For financing of Master TV an- 
tenna systems in apartment houses on a lease basis and 
for additional working capital. Underwriter—Graham & 
Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mt. Vernon (O.) Telephone Co. 
June 2 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock to be offered initially to present 
preferred stockholders. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—To repay temporary bank loans. Office— 
15 E. Gambier St., Mt. Vernon, O. Underwriter—None. 
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* Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore. 

July 7 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $7.50). 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly); Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brother; Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc. 


Mullins Manufacturing Corp., Salem, Ohio 
June 9 filed 82,000 shares of common stock (par $1), to 
be issued to certain supervisory employees under a 
stock option plan. Underwriter—None. 


* Munising Wood Products Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
June 30 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—To M. W. 
Nunemaker, Vice-President. Office — 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—None, but Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis will act as agent. 


* National Theatres Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 27 (letter of notification) 488 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$8.25 per share. Proceeds—To be 
distributed pro rata to holders of fractional shares or of 
scrip certificates representing fractional interests in the 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. as part of reorgan- 
ization plan pursuant to Consent Judgment entered June 
7, 1951. Holders of whole shares will receive National 
Theatres stock. Office—1837 So. Vermont Ave., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Underwriter—None, but Hayden, Stone & 
Co., New York, N. Y., will act as broker. 


Nev-Tah Oil & Mining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
June 12 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5 cents). Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds 
— For expansion of operations. Underwriter — Cromer 
Brokerage Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


*% Nevada California Oi! Co., Reno, Nev. 

June 26 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (50 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For drilling and exploration of oil and gas leases. Of- 


fice—15 E. 1st St., P. O. Box 815, Reno, Nev. Under- 
writer—None. 


New Mexico Jockey Club, Albuquerque, N. M. 
March 17 filed 1,255 shares of common stock (par $1,000). 
Price—At par. Proceeds—To construct racing plant and 
for working capital. Underwriter—None, but Dr. Frank 
Porter Miller of Los Angeles, Calif.. will be “engaged 
to sell the securities to the public.” Statement effective 
April 5 through lapse of time. Amendment necessary. 


North American Acceptance Corp. 

June 18 (letter of notification) 14,010 shares of 60-cent 
dividend series preferred stock (par $5) and 24,543 
shares of class A stock to be offered in exchange for 
General Finance Corp. preferred and common stock, 
the preferred stock on a share-for-share basis, and three 
shares of North American class stock (or $9 per share in 
cash for each General common share. 


*% North Fork Mining Co., Inc. 

June 23 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — 12% cents per 
share. Proceeds—For bulldozing and drilling of mining 


claims. Office—Scott Bldg., Wallace, Idaho. Underwriter 
—None. 


® Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. (7/14) 
June 20 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record about July 15 at the rate of 5/12ths of a share for 
each share held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—Geyer & 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. (8/5) 
June 25 filed $9,500,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1982 
and 45,000 shares of preferred stock. series F (par $100). 
Proceeds—For new construction and to repay bank loans. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: (1) For bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Inc., Equitable Securities Corp., The First 
Boston Corp., Shields & Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. (2) For preferred—Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Union 
Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—To be 
received by company at 67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
up to noon (EDT) on Aug. 5. 


* Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. (7/29) 
July 8 filed 100,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
new construction. Underwriters—The First Boston Corp., 
New York, and Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Petroleum Finance Corp. 

Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares <£ common 
stock (par $1) and 30,000 warrants to purchase 30,000 
sharee of common stock (warrants exercisable at $7.50 
per share on or prior to April 1, 1954). Each purchaser 
of two common shares will receive one warrant. Pric-->— 
$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter—George F. Breen. 
New York. 


Power Condenser & Electronics Corp. 
May 2 (letter of notification) $285,000 of 10-year 5% 
income notes due May 1, 1962, and 11.400 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1), to be sold in units of one $1,000 note 
and 30 shares of common stock. Price—$1,000 per unit. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 60 State St., 
Boston, Mass. Underwriter—None. 
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Pubco Development, Inc. (7/15) 

June 25 filed subscription warrants for 605,978 shares 
of common stock (par $1) to be issued to holders of 
presently outstanding stock purchase warrants at rate of 
one new warrant for one additional share for each share 
of common stock owned on the record date. The new 
warrants are exercisable at $1 per share between Jan. 1, 
1955 and March 31, 1955. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To retire existing indebtedness 
and purchase additional] oil and gas leases. Underwriter 
—Allen & Co., New York. 


® Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 

May 28 filed 50,000 shares of 5.40% preferred stock (par 
$100). Price—$102.85 per share, plus accrued dividends. 
Proceeds—For new construction and to repay short-term 
borrowings. Underwriters—R. W. Pressprich & Co. and 


associates. Offering—Being made today (July 10). State- 
ment effective June 16. 


Pyramid Oil & Gas Corp. 
June 5 (letter of notification) 162,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For development of oil and gas holdings. Office—#25 
First St., West Palm Beach, Fla. Underwriter—Willis E. 
Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. 


* Reflexite Corp., N. Y. 

July 3 (letter of notification) 158,350 shares of capital 
stock (par 50 cents) to be offered first to stockholders 
at rate of two new shares for each three shares held. 
Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To repay notes and ac- 
counts payable and for working capital. Office—Room 
1415, 63 Wall St., New York. Underwriter—Henry Mann 
Securities Corp., New York. 


* Resort Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

June 30 (letter of notification) approximately 333,333 
shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price—30 cents 
per share. Proceeds—To Lewis C. Burwell, Jr., a direc- 
tor. Office—International Airport, Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., New York. 


*% Russell (F. C.) Co., Cleveland, 0. (7/29) 

July 9 filed 83,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
Frank C. Russell, President, and four other selling stock- 
holders. Business—Metal combination doors, metal 
combination screen and storm windows, and steel win- 
dows. Underwriter—McDonald & Co., Cleveland, O. 


® St. Louis Midwest Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

May 29 filed 55,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered to a limited group of persons active in 
the management and affairs of Midwest Piping & Supply 
Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Price—$12.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase 55,000 shares of Midwest Piping 
common stock owned by the trustee under the wills 
of Hugo F. Urbauer and Ina C. Urhauer, deceased. 
( nderwriter — G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 
unsubscribed shares. 


%* Sapphire Petroleums, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
July 3 filed $2,000,000 of 10-year 5% convertible sinking 
fund debentures due July 1, 1962. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
exploration, acquisition of interests in and development 
of prospective and proven oil and gas lands and the 
development of existing properties. Underwriters— 
Frame McFayden & Co., Toronto, in Canada; U. S. 
underwriters to be named later. 


Seaboard Finance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. (7/16) 
June 26 filed 150,000 shares of convertible preferred 
stock (no par—stated value $35 per share). Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce cur- 
rent indebtedness. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., 
New York. 


*% Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
July 2 filed 25,000 memberships in The Savings and 
Profit Sharing Pension Fund of the company’s employees. 


* Seminole Ranch, Inc., Fort Myers, Fla. 

June 30 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of class A 
common stock (no par) and 250 shares of class B common 
stock (no par), to be issued as commission for cattle 
sales, etc. Offiee—2516 McGregor Blvd., Fort Myers, Fla. 
Underwriter—None. 


Shawmut Association, Boston, Mass. 
April 30 (letter of notification) 200 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—At market (approximately $19 
per share). Proceeds—To Walter S. Bucklin, the selling 
stockholder. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Boston, Mass. 


Shawmut Association, Boston, Mass. 
June 25 (letter of notification) 600 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$19 per share. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholder. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis, Boston, Mass. 


Signal Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
March 17 filed 600,000 shares of common stock of which 
500,000 shares are for account of company. Price—At 
par ($1 per share). Preceeds—For exploration and de- 
velopment costs and working capital. Underwriter— 
Northeastern Securities Ltd. 


% Southeastern Telephone Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 
July 2 filed 64,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—$11 per share. Proceeds—-To repay bank loans. 
Underwriter—Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Southern Discount Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
June 17 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 5% deben- 
tures, series F. Price—At par. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—220 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Continued on page 36 
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Southwestern Porcelain Steel Corp., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 
June 11 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $10). Price—$12 per share. Proceeds—For 
expansion. Underwriter—Wailier F. Hurt, Tulsa, Okla. 


Storer Broadcasting Co. 

May 19 filed 215,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are being sold by certain selling 
gtockholders (170,000 to be offered publicly and 10,000 to 
certain employees; and 20,000 shares to the underwriters 
under option agreement) and the remaining 15,000 shares 
being reserved for sale by company to certain employees. 
Price—Of first 200,000 shares, to be supplied by amend- 
ment; of 15,000 shares by company, $10.62% per share. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwrit- 
ers—Reynolds & Co., New York, and Oscar E. Dooly & 
Co., Miami, Fla. Offering—Temporarily postponed. 


% Sunshine Packing Corp. of Pennsylvania (7/24) 
July 3 filed $1,000,000 of 6% convertible debentures due 
1972 (subordinate) and 450,000 shares of common stock 
(par 50 cents) of which the debentures and 400,000 shares 
of stock are to be offered in units of $50 of debentures 
and 20 shares of stock. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds— 
To increase capacity of plant and for working capital. 
Underwriter—W eber-Millican Co., New York. 


Suntide Refining Co. (7/16) 

June 23 filed $7,000,000 of 19-year debentures due July 
1, 1982, and 1,200,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent) of which the debentures and 700,000 shares of stock 
will be offered publicly in units of $50 of debentures 
and five shares of stock, 220,000 shares will be sold to a 
greup of selected persons and 280,000 shares will be sold 
to the underwriter. Price—For units, to be supplied by 
amendment and for 500,000 shares of stock. $2 per share. 
Proceeds—-To finance operation of refinery. Underwriter 
— Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


* Technicraft Laboratories, Inc., Thomaston, Conn. 
July 1 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of class B 
non-voting stock (par $5). Price—$11.50 per share. Pro- 
eceeds—To retire loans and increase inventories. Under- 
writer—Cooley & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Texas Drilling Co., Houston, Tex. 
June 24 (letter of notification) 999,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—30 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay lease cost and for organization expenses 
and working capital. Office — 514 City National Bank 
Blidg., Houston, Tex. Underwriter—Dansker Brothers & 
Co., Inc., New York. 
® Texas Gas Transmission Corp. (7/16) 
June 19 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for expansion program. Underwriter 
—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


Texas General Production Co. 
June 4 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendnient. Proceeds— 
To buy property for oil prospecting. Office—Houston, 
Tex. Underwriter—To be named by amendment (prob- 
ably Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co., New York. 
Offering—Tentatively postponed. 


Tiger Tractor Corp., Keyser, W. Va. 
May 13 (letter of notification) 189,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—East and Mozelle St., Key- 
wer, W. Va. Underwriter—None. 


*% Toklan Royalty Corp., Tulsa, Okla. (7/29) 

July 9 filed $1,500,000 5% sinking fund debentures due 
July 1, 1962, with common stock purchase warrants 
attached. and 150,000 shares of common stock (par 70 
cents), each $1,000 debenture carrving a warrant to pur- 
chase 100 shares of stock. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Preceeds—To retire bank loans and for 
general corporate purposes. Business—Realty and lease- 
hold interests in oil producing property. Underwriters— 


Granbery, Marache & Co. and Burnham & Co., both of 
New York. 


Trans-Canada Petroleums, Ltd. (Canada) (7/15) 
May 1 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
{reduced to 500,000 shares by amendment filed June 20). 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For exploration and 
Grilling. Underwriter—George F. Breen, New York. 


%* Triumph Gild Mines, Inc., Oatman, Ariz. 

June 27 (letter of notification) 601,209 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds—For 
rehabilitation of White Chief shaft. Underwriter—None. 

Varco inc., Chicago, Ill. 

May 5 (letter of notification) 2,800 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—At market (estimated at $20.50 
per share). Proceeds—To George Buffington, the selling 
oe. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
* U. S. Airlines, Inc., Ft. Lauderdale, Fia. 

June 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5 cents) of which 100,000 shares each will 
be offered in behalf of the company and in behalf of J. 
A. Wooten, President. Price—60 cents per share. Pro- 


eceds—For working capital. Address—P. O. Box 2247, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


% United Wholesa!e Druggists of Chicago, Inc. 
June 30 (letter of notification) 2,196 shares of preferred 
stock (no par). Price—$50 per share. Proceeds — For 
purchase of merchandise for resale to retail druggists 
and for working capital. Office — 2321 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


- oe gr care Gas Light Co. 

une i 105,033 shares of common stock (no par 
being offered for subscription by common i Me ten. 
wf record July 1 at rate of one share for each seven 
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shares held; rights to expire on July 18. Price—$29 per 
share. Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters— 
The First Boston Corp., New York, and Johnston, Lemon 
& Co., Washington, D. C. 


% Washington Mutual Investors Fund, 
Washington, D. C. 

July 7 filed 400,600 shares of common stock (par $1). 

Price—-At net asset value, plus selling commission. Pro- 

ceeds—-For investment. Underwriter—Johnston, Lemon 

& Co., Washington, D. C. Business—Diversified open-end 

investment company. 

*% Western Consolidated Mines, Inc. 

June 20 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 

mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Pro- 

ceeds—To develop mining claims in Elmore County, Ida- 


ho. Office—1118 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. Underwriter 
—None. 


% Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
July 2 (letter of notification) 4,540 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered to minority stockholders 
of record July 15 at rate of one share for each five 
shares held; rights to expire on Aug. 15. Goodall Rub- 
ber Co., parent, will subscribe for an additional 7,490 
shares and for any shares not subscribed for by other 
stockholders. Price—$14 per share. Proceeds—To mod- 
ernize plant. Office—Whitehead Road, Trenton 4, N. J. 
Underwriter—None. 


* Willingham Finance Co., Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

July 1 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 642% subordi- 
nate debentures due July 1, 1967, and 30,000 shares of 
class A common stock. Price—Of debentures, at par, in 
denominations of $1,000 each; and of class A stock, at 
$1 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
i39-8th St., Augusta, Ga. Underwriter—Johnston, Lane, 
Space & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


Zeigier Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 
June 19 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$13.25 per share. Proceeds—To 
R. M. Rogers, trustee for Nancy Leiter Clagett and 
Thomas Leiter. Office—21 East Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Underwriter—Farwell, Chapman & Co., Chicago, III. 


Prospective Offerings 


Aeroquip Corp. 

Jan. 4, Don T. McKone, Chairman, announced that con- 
sideration was being given to the possibility of equity 
financing. On Feb. 18, stockholders voted to increase the 
authorized common stock to 1,000,000 from 750,000 shares, 
and to issue 37,500 shares as a 5% stock dividend. Under- 
writer—Watling Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. Pre- 
eceeds—For additional working capital. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
May 12 it was reported company may do some financing, 
the nature of which has not yet been determined. 
Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc. 


American Barge Line Co. 

May 27 stockholders epproved a proposal to increase the 
authorized common stock (par $5) from 330,000 to 430,- 
000 shares and approved a waiver of preemptive rights 
to subscribe for any of the additional shares. Proceeds 
—To finance purchase of equipment and terminal and 
warehouse facilities. Traditional Underwriter—F. Eber- 
stadt & Co., Inc., New York. 


American President Lines, Ltd. 
June 12 it was announced Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will advertise for bids within 90 days for 
the sale of the stock of this company at an upset price 
of $13,000,000. Proceeds—To be divided equally between 
the government and the Dollar interests. If stock is not 
sold for $14,000,000 or more, the stock would be divided 
equally between the two parties, the Government to then 


dispose of its holdings. Registration—Expected within 
the next two months. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. (9/9) 

June 20 it was reported company plans issue and sale of 
$15,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1982. Proceeds—For 
new construction. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be 
received on Sept. 9. Registration—Planned for Aug. 4. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable 
Securities Corp., and Central Republic Co. (Inc.) (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers and Stone & Wecster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. (Calif. ) 
June 9 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
October about $8,000,000 to $9,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, series H, due 1982. Proceeds—For repayment of 
bank loans and construction program. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; White, Weld & Co. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 
April 28 it was announced company may sell about 
$4,000,000 of preferred stock some time this Fall. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriters—Prob- 
ably Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co., 


New York. Debt financing for approximately $3,000,000 
planned in 1953. 


Banff Oil Co., Ltd. (Canada) 
May 6 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
an issue of about 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—For drilling and exploration costs. Registration 
—Expected early in June with offering later in month 
Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York. 
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Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Trust Co. (7/22) 
June 26 it was announced stockholders will vote July 15 
on increasing authorized common stock (par $5) from 
50,000 shares to 70,000 shares. The additional 20,000 
shares would be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record July 9 on a. 2-for-5 basis. Offer 
is expected to be made on July 22, with rights to expire 
on Aug. 22. Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—To retire 
50,000 shares of 44%% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$5), and for working capital. Underwriter—Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds, Wilmington, Del. 

California Electric Power Co. 
May 8 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
between $4,000,000 and $4,500,000 first mortgage bonds 
by competitive bidding and about $2,500,000 of preferred 
stock and $2,500,000 common stock probably through 
negotiated sale. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Underwriters 
for stock: Probably William R. Staats & Co.; Lester, 
Ryons & Co.; and Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin. 

Canadian Paimer Stende!l Oil Corp. 
April 18 it was reported that 1,820,857 shares of common 
stock are to be offered for subscription by stockholders 
of Palmer Stendel Oil Corp. on a 1-for-2 basis. Price— 
At par (25 cents per share). Underwriter—Burnham & 
Co., New York. : 

Carolina Natural Gas Corp. 
May 19 company sought FPC authority to a new 40-mile 
transmission line estimated to cost $3,150,000, to be 
financed by the issuance of $1,600,000 first mortgage 
bonds, $750,000 15-year debentures and $800,000 common 
stock. Traditional Underwriter — R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
March 4 it was reported company plans the sale this 
Fall of about $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Latest 
bond financing was done privately in March, 1951 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Central Maine Power Co. 
May 15 stockholders increased authorized common stock 
(par $10) from 2,500,000 shares to 3,250,000 shares and 
preferred stock (par $100) from 300,000 shares to 330,000 
shares. It is estimated that additional financing neces- 
sary this year will be in excess of $8,500,000. 


* Century Food Stores, Inc., Youngstown, O. 

June 30 it was reported company may issue and sell 
approximately $300,000 of convertible debentures. Pro- 
ceeds — For expansion program. Underwriter — H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


% Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (8/5) 

July 2 company announced company plans to issue and 
sell about $6,000,000 equipment trust certificates to be 
dated Sept. 1, 1952. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Bear, Stearns & Co, 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc. 
June 5 this corporation was formed to take over the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer for the sum of $7,600,000, of which $6,- 
000,000 will be raised through the sale of bonds and by 
issue of capital stock of which the purchase of about $1,- 
900,000 has been pledged. Underwriter—For bonds: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Chicago and New York. 


Citizens Utilities Co. 
June 16, Richard L. Rosenthal announced that company 
anticipated doing some permanent financing in 1952, 
and it was planned that this would be in the form of 
mortgage bonds and debentures. No common stock fi- 
nancing is presently contemplated. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
April 26 it was announced company expects to enter the 
permanent financing market about the middle of 1952 
with 1 ot less than 200,000 shares of new common stock, 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriter — 
Dillon Read & Co., Inc., New York. 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
March 1 it was announced that it is presently estimated 
that approximately $11,000,000 of additional capital wil] 
be required during the latter half of 1952. 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. ef 
Baltimore 

Dec. 24 it was stated that company plans to issue and sel} 
both stocks and bonds during 1952 to an amount suffi- 
cient to raise approximately $22,000,000. Underwriters— 
For bonds to be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: White. Weld 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 
The First Boston Corp., Alex. Brown & Sons and John C, 
Legg & Co (jointly) handled latest common stock fi- 
nancing, while White, Weld & Co. handled last prefersed 
stock sale. Proceeds—For new construction. 


Copperweld Steel Co. 
April 30 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized indebtedness from $5,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 (none presently outstanding) and the author- 
ized preferred stock (par $50) to 137,727 shares from 
37,727 shares, which are all outstanding. Traditional 
Underwriter—Riter & Co., New York. 


Creameries of America, Inc. 
April 14, G. S. McKenzie, President, stated that the com- 
pany may do some long-term borrowing in about two 
months to finance expansion program. Traditional Un- 
derwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Mitchum, 
Tully & Co. . 


% Delta Air Lines, Inc. (7/28) ; , 
July 2 it was reported company plans early registration 


of 100,000 shares of common stock (par $3). Underwriter 
—Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 











‘European American Airlines, Inc. 
June 11 it was reported company plans to raise an addi- 
tional $400,000 of equity capital. An issue of $200,000 
of capital stock was just recently placed privately at 
$7.50 per share. Underwriter — Gearhart, Kinnard & 
Otis, Inc., New York, 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
May 20 it was announced stockholders will vote Aug. 19 
on increasing authorized indebtedness from $12,000,000 
to $25,000,000 and to increase the authorized common 
stock from 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 shares. No immediate 
issuance of either debt securities or of common stock is 
contemplated. Traditional Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., New York. 

Glass Fibres, inc. 
April 7 stockholders voted to increase authorized com- 
mon stock from 1,000,000 shares (approximately 938,000 
shares outstanding) to 1,250,000 shares to provide addi- 
tional stock for future expansion needs. Traditional Un- 
derwriter—McCormick & Co., Chicago, UL 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 
March 26 stockholders increased authorized common 
stock from 300,000 shares (par $5) to 600,000 shares (par 
$7), placing the company in a position to consider from 
time to time stock dividends and the giving of stock 
rights or warrants to present stockholders. Underwriters 
—May include Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati, O. Previ- 
ous public financing handled by W. E. Hutton & Co. and 
W. D. Gradison & Co., also of Cincinnati. 
Haloid Co. 
June 18 it was reported company may sell this Fall an 
issue of convertible preferred stock. Traditional Under- 
writer—The First Boston Corp., New York. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., Inc. (7/22) 
Bids are to be received up to 3 p.m. (EDT) on July 22 for 
the purchase from the Attorney General of the United 
States of 660 shares of $7 prior stock (no par), 660 shares 
of $7 preferred stock (no par) and 440 shares of common 
stock (no par), representing about 15% of the issued and 
outstanding capital stock of the company. 
Honolulu (City and County of) 
May 20 it was announced it is planned to issue and sell 
$6,000,000 bonds for construction of the Kalihi tunnel, 
$5,000,000 bonds for public school program, $1,600,000 
bonds for public improvements and $1,000,000 for flood 
control. 
idaho Power Co. 
Feb. 27 T. E. Roach, President, announced that the com- 
pany’s present plans consist of the sale this summer of 
about 225,000 additional shares of common stock (par 
$20), but no preferred stock. Price—At a minimum of 
$35 per share net to company. Underwriters — Latest 
common stock financing in April, 1949, was handled by 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard Freres & Co.; and Wegener 
& Daly Corp. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. 
*iMMinois Central RR. 
May 26 the Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
the company to issue and sell not exceeding $25,000,000 
of consolidated mortgage 30-year 444% bonds, series D, 
due June 1, 1982, of which $13,000,000 thereof will be 
sold presently and the remaining $12,000,000 on or about 
April 1, 1954, at par and accrued interest to seven insur- 
ance companies. The proceeds are to be used to pay, in 
part, $26,684,500 of outstanding bonds maturing in the 
period 1952 to 1955, inclusive. 


Jamaica Water Supply Co. 
June 26 it was reported the company has applied to the 
New York P. S. Commission for permission to issue and 
sell $750,000 of first mortgage bonds, 7,500 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and an unspecified amount of common stock. 
Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


Laclede Gas Co. 
See Mississippi River Fuel Corp. below. 


Lake Shore Gas Co., Ashtabula, Ohio 
June 11 company received permission of the Ohio P. U. 
Commission to issue and sell 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) $1,450,000 of bonds and $300,000 of prom- 
issory notes. Proceeds—For expansion program. 


@® Leitz (E.), Inc., New York (7/23) 
Bids will again be received at Office of Alien Property, 
346 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., up to 3 p.m. (EDT) 
on July 23 for the purchase from The Attorney General 
of the United States of the corporation’s 400 shares of 
no par common stock (the total issue outstanding). Pre- 
vious bids received on June 12 (including the high bid of 
$677,779.75) have been rejected. Business—Manufactures 
and distributes photographic equipment and supplies. 
Lone Star Gas Co. 
April 1 the FPC authorized the cgmpany to acquire addi- 
tional pro ies at a cost of $5,598,129 and to build an 
additional 69.5 miles of transmission line at a cost of 
$4,010.200. It is also planned to spend about $31,000,000 
in 1952 for additions to plant. Previous financing was 
done privately. 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration Corp. 
May 5 stockholders voted to increase the authorized $1 
par value capital stock from 500,000 to 600,000 shares. No 
financing presently planned. No underwriting was in- 
volved in offer to common stockholders last October. 


% McLean Trucking Co. 
July 7 it was reported that early sale is planned of 70,- 
600 shares of common stock. Price—$4.50 per share. Un- 
derwriters—Reynolds & Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
First Securities Corp., Durham, N. C. 

Middie East Industries Corp., N. Y. 
Oct. 31 it was announced company plans to expand fis 
capitalization in the near future and to register its 
securities with the SEC preliminary to a large publie 
offering, the funds to be used to build new industrial 
projects in Israel. 
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Minabi Exploration Co., Houston, Tex. 
March 21 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 125,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds—To go te 
certain selling stockholders. Underwriter — Moroney, 
Beissner & Co., Houston, Tex. 


Mississippi Power & Light Co. 

March 14 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell in November an issue of $8,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probably bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
White, Weld & Co, and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and W. 
Langley & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Union Securities Corp. 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 

W. G. Marbury, President, on May 26 announced that 
company will attempt to acquire control of Laclede 
Gas Co. as authorized by directors on May 22. This ac- 
quisition would cost about $20,000,000, with Laclede 
stockholders being offered cash or stock of Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp. in exchange for their holdings. If con- 
trol cannot be acquired, Mississippi then will sell the 
248,400 Laclede shares it now holds. Underwriter—-Prob- 
ably Union Securities Corp., New York. 


* Motorola, Inc. 

July 1 it was announced stockholders will vote July 29 
on increasing the authorized common stock from 1,000,- 
000 shares (879,605 shares outstanding) to 3,000,000 
shares. The company plans to distribute a 100% stock 
dividend and sell to public upwards of 150,000 shares. 
Underwriter-—Hickey & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 


New England Power Co. 

June 26 it was announced company now contemplates 
an additional issue of first mortgage bonds and common 
stock in equal amounts, either late in 1952 or early in 
1953. Underwriters—For bonds to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly). Proceeds—To repay bank loans (estimated to 
be $11,500,000 at Dec. 31, 1952). 


New Jersey Power & Light Co. 

April 8 it was reported company plans tentatively to 
issue and sell $3,200,000 of bonds, $1,000,000 of preferred 
stock and $400,000 of common stock (latter to be sold to 
General Public Utilities Corp., parent). Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 


* New York Central RR. (7/16) 

Bids will be received by the company at 466 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y., up to noon (EDT) for the pur- 
chase from it of $8,475,000 equipment trust certificates, 
third series of 1952, to be dated Aug. 15, 1952, and to 
mature $565,000 annually from 1953 to 1967, inclusive. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Bear, Stearns & Co. 


® Northern Natural Gas Co. 

June 24 it was announced that company is considering 
a possible issue of $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 in convert- 
ible preferred stock, which may be sold on a negotiated 
basis. It is also planned to issue and sell $40,000,000 of 
20-year sinking fund debentures through competitive 
sale in October or November, with probable bidders in- 
cluding: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 


Permian Basin Pipeline Co., Chicago, Ill. 
April 1 company applied to FPC for authority to con- 
struct a 384-mile pipeline system from west Texas and 
eastern New Mexico to the Panhandle area of Texas at 
an estimated cost of $58,180,000. Probable underwriters 
for convertible notes and stock; Stone & Webster Securt- 
ties Corp.; and Glore, Forgan & Co., both of New York. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

June 30 stockholders approved a proposal to issue and 
sell from $4,500,000 to $5,000,000 of common stock and 
to increase indebtedness of the company by $5,000,000. 
Proceeds — For expansion. Underwriters — Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York, and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Offering—Publicly expected in July 
or August. 


Potomac Electric Power Co. 

April 16, R. R. Dunn, President, announced company 
plans to raise about $40,000,000 of new money in connec- 
tion with its $62,000,000 construction program in the 
years 1952, 1953 and 1954. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers, Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, White, Weld & Co. and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and Blyth & Co. Inc. (jointly); Dillon, Read & Co. Ine.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co.. Inc. 


Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. 

April 17 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock from 1,280,000 shares tc 
3,280,000 shares (1,045,500 shares presently outstanding). 
The new shares would be issued when directors decide, 
in connection with diversification program. No imme- 
diate financing is planned. Traditional Underwriter. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 


St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 
May 21 stockholders authorized an increase in funded 
indebtedness by $1,500,000 as needed by Dec. 31, 1954, to 
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finance the company’s construction program in part. I® 
is also planned to issue 5,000 authorized shares of pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). 

Scott Paper Co. 


April 24 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized common stock from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
shares, and the authorized indebtedness from $4,000,000 
to $25,000,000. The company said jt will announce later 
any plans for future financing. nderwriters—Drexel 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; and 
Smith, Barney & Co. 

Southern California Edison Co. 
April 18 it was reported company plans to obtain be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $28,000,000 of new capital through 
the sale of additional securities. Proceeds—For new con- 
struction. Underwriters — Probably The First Bostom 
aa Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) Offering—Expected in 

a 

Southern Natural Gas Co. 
March 3 company filed with FPC a $76,000,000 expan— 
sion program to bring natural gas into its Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi service areas. 
%* Southern Ry. 
July 3 company applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue and sell $46,000,000 
of mortgage bonds, without competitive bidding, over a 
period of about four years. Proceeds—For retirement 
in part of certain outstanding mortgage bonds. 

Standard Forgings Corp. 
April 25 stockholders approved an increase in author 
ized common stock from 266,000 shares to 350,000 sharem 
Traditional Underwriter—Shields & Co., New York. 


Texas-Ohio Gas Co., Houston, Tex. 
Oct. 17 company applied to FPC for authority to com- 
struct a 1,350-mile natural gas transmission line extend 
ing from Texas into West Virginia. The project is esti- 
mated to cost $184.989,683. Underwriter—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
March 14 it was reported company plans issuance and 
sale this Fall of an issue of convertible preferred stock. 
Underwriters—Probably White, Weld & Co. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., New York. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
June 24 company announced it may be necessary to 
resort to borrowing in the reasonably near future in such: 
amounts as may be necessary from time to time to fi- 
nance its working capital needs. 


Utah Power & Light Co. 

June 3 it was reported that company may issue and 
sell in September about $10,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and 150,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for new construction. Under-— 
writers—May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: (1) For bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Cam 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (2) For common stock—Blyth 
& Co., Inc., W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & 
Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Bar— 
ney & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill. 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; The First Boston Corp. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

May 26 it was reported company plans issuance and 
sale later this year of $20,000,000 first and refunding 
mortgage bonds. Underwriters — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Wertheim & Co. (joint- 
ly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and Harrimam, 
Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


® Washington Water Power Co. 

June 30 it was reported company plans issue and sale 
of $25,000,000 first mortgage bonds this fall. Proceeds— 
To retire part of outstanding bank loans. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Blyth & Co., Ine., 
Smith, Barney & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). 


Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd. 

June 14 the Canadian Board of Transport Commission- 
ers conditionally authorized this company, an affiliate 
of Sunray Oil Corp. and Pacific Petroleums, Ltd., te 
build a $111,240,000 natural gas pipeline on the Pacifie 
Coast, providing gas reserves were found sufficient te 
maintain such a line. It was stated that $88,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds have been conditionally subscribed 
for by The First National Bank of New York, The Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, The Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York and the New York Life Insurm 
ance Co. and another $28,000,000 is to be provided by 
the issue and sale of $28,000,000 of junior securities. Us- 
derwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 
April 11 stockholders increased authorized common stock 
from 400,000 to 500,000 shares, the additional shares to be 
issued as funds are needed for new construction. Dealer- 
Managers—-Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, IL, amd 
The First Trust Co. of Linclon, Neb. 


Withead Royalty Co.-Texhead Royalty Co. 
Ju 20 it was reported sale of an issue of 3% income 
notes and stock is planned in an amount sufficient te 
raise $300,000. The notes and stock would be sold in 
units. Price—$20 per unit. Underwriter—Rotan, Mosle & 
Moreland, Houston, Tex. 
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Continued from page 3 


Additional Comments on ‘‘UN— 
Why It Is Doomed to Fail’’ 


don’t agree most heartily. The 
reward of merit, incentive, etc., 1s 
what has made our country the 
greatest country on earth. This is 
being taken away from us. I do 
feel that one of the most ghastly 
mistakes ever made in this coun- 
try was our entrance into the 
United Nations. We are gradually 
losing our freedom, and unless the 
action at San Francisco, when the 
United Nations was created, is re- 
pudiated in the very near future, 
I can only predict an eventual 
collapse of the greatest country 
on earth, formerly the land of the 
free, the land of opportunity. 
Mr. Robertson states the case 
so clearly that anyone with intel- 
ligence cannot fail to understand 
the seriousness of the situation. 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 
S. Congressman from N. Y. 


It will take a little while to ac- 
cept William A. Robertson’s dev- 
astating analysis of why the 
United Nations is doomed to fail. 
It may be, but 
we are des- 
tined to hope 
against hope a 
while longer. 

My only 
real hope in 
the United 
Nations 
has never 
been more 
than the pos- 
sibility of or- 
ganizing and 
maintaining 


Uv. 





an interna- 
tional olice 
force caeae Ralph W. Gwinn 


what like the 

organization of the metropolitan 
police of New York City 100 years 
ago. Instead of conflicting, fight- 
ing ward and borough police 
forces, we did away with the in- 
effective separate police organ- 
izations and unified them purely 
for the purpose of better police 
protection and stopping the raids 
of criminals of one ward against 
another. 

That is all that any government 
is supposed to be; namely, a po- 
liceman. When our government 
ceased to be a policeman we found 
the police turning on the individ- 
uals themselves. So the UN when 
it ceases to be purely a police 
force will become a world corrup- 
tion instead. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Rob- 
ertson would think there is any 
hope in that approach, for the 
survival of the UN for a very lim- 
ited purpose. Our men might not 
even be on the police force. Let 
the little nations with a surplus 
population — particularly in Eu- 
rope—with our help, supply the 
recruits for the police force. 


H. C. WALKER, JR. 


President, 

Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. 

I have read Mr. William A. 
Robertson’s article, entitled 
“United Nations — Why It Is 
Doomed to Fail,” with interest. 
In my opinion, Mr. Robertson is 
100% correct. 


REV. DONALD HARRINGTON 
The Community Church of N. Y. 


I agree with Mr. Robertson that 
the UN is at present unable to do 
its primary job. It was never given 
sufficient power to do so, and it is 
not truly representative of the 
power realities of the 20th Century 
world. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we should destroy the 
UN, which is what he proposes. It 
means that we should strengthen 
it into a true but strictly limited 


system of law for armament con- 
trol, 


Does Mr. Robertson really be- 
lieve that we could “go it alone” 
in a world with Russia arming to 
the teeth and taking over smaller 
nations one by one? Does he really 
think we could reduce arms and 
arms spending, and avoid UMT if 
we abandoned our friends and our 
UN system of collective security? 
If so. I believe he is wrong. He’s 
forgotten that you can now fly 
around the world in 24 hours, that 
any city in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere can be bombed from any 
other city in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and that both we and the 
Russians are now making hydro- 
gen fission bombs which will ul- 
timately be capable of destroying 
100 square miles each. 

There is one slim hope for our 
civilization, and that is that we 
extend the rule of law to cover 
the nations of the world in the 
limited field of arms control, and 
that we gradually evolve within 
the security of that arms control 
an international understanding and 
free way of life that will bring a 
good life to all men. This is the 
way religion has always pro- 
claimed. It is the will of God for 
men, and therefore can succeed. 
It has also become the only way 
out for western civilization, 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Harrington is 
author of a tract entitled “More 
Power to the United Nations: The 
Only Way to Peace” which is be- 
ing distributed by The Community 
Church of New York, 40 East 35th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., at a 
price of 15 cents a copy. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President, 
Pan-American Life Ins. Co. 
I agree with everything Mr. 


Robertson has to say in his article. 
I think the 


United 
Nations 
has been a 
complete fail- 
ure and a 
waste of 


money to the 
United States, 
who after all, 
will have to 
foot the bill. 
The only way 
to deal with 
Russia is by 
the Mac- 
Arthur way 
and no other. 





Crawford H. Ellis 


BERKELEY WILLIAMS 
Richmond, Va. 


Mr. Robertson and the “Chron- 
icle’” are rendering a public serv- 
ice in exposing that tragic fraud, 
which is very much misnamed 
United Na- 
tions, and des- 
tined to go 
down in his- 
tory among 
“Extraordin- 
ary popular 
delusions.” 

Proclaimed 
April 24, 1945 
from San 
Francisco as 
“most impor- 
tant human 
gathering 
since the Last 
Supper” it has 
never given 
the slightest recognition to the 
Creator of the World or Saviour 
of Mankind. but defied the Bible 


which tells us “only the fool hath 
said in his heart there is no God.” 

Brain child of Alger Hiss (all 
know where he is now) it estab- 
lished anti-Christ Russia in the 
driver’s seat when organized and 





Berkeley Williams 





there Russia has sat ever since. 
Its constitution is a monstrosity 
and its record a story of futility. 
Living on our taxes its end prod- 
uct has been palaver. 

United (disunited is the proper 
word) Nations should be told 
firmly to go to Geneva where 
there are adequate accommoda- 
tions (not overlooking a lake it 
can jump in) and stop squatting 
on us. 

Ask any of the plain and fancy 
world savers, who are supported 
by an army of well salaried New 
Deal press agents, to reply to Mr. 
Robertson’s charges, based on his- 
tory and reason, whereupon they 
scream and answer with their only 
ammunition, brick-bats, smear 
and dead cats. 


PHILIP SPORN 
President, 
American Gas & Electric Service 
Corporation 
I have read W. A. Robertson’s 
“The United Nations—Why It Is 
Loomed to 


Fail.” 
Like all dis- 
cussions of 


this general 
type, it is 
strong in an- 
alyzing past 
performance 
but much 
weaker in 
presenting the 
present situa- 
tion and is al- 
together unre- 
hapble in pro- 
jecting a pro- 
gram for the 
future, 


Philip Sporn 


WILLIAM J. ROBERTSON 
Editor, Savannah Morning News 


I am delighted to see that a 
member of the Robertson clan is 
capable of making such an intel- 
ligent and convincing appraisal of 
the United Nations. 

The Korean appeasement- 
blackmail program is certainly an 
eloquent example of the inad- 
visability of fighting a war under 
the criminally hampering limita- 
tions of the UN. 

Tell Mr. Robertson I congratu- 
late him on a very thoughtful ex- 
position—even if he—or your 
printer—did swell the Biblical 
Samson with a “p.” 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 
U. S. Congresswoman from Mich. 


I was greatly interested in this 
article and am almost persuaded 
that Mr. Robertson’s arguments 
and conclusions are the right ones. 


HARRISON L. AMBER 


President, 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


For a long time I have agreed 
with the very things which Mr. 
Robertson has set forth in his 
article and I am glad to hear some 
one speak out 
on this mat- 
ter. 

I feel quite 
sure that we 
are becoming 
moreand 
more involved 
in interna- 
tional affairs 
and this 
would not be 
so bad if our 
international 
neighbors ap- 
preciated 
what we were 
doing and had 
respect for us 
for doing what we are. Unfortu- 
nately the opposite is the case. 

We have not been able to re- 
solve fundamental differences in 
our own country and how we can 
do it for the world is beyond me. 
Of course this would be consid- 
ered isolation and when I talk 
this way to my friends they ac- 
cuse me of being an isolationist. 





H. L. Amber 
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Whatever it is I believe in it and 
I think some day this position is 
going to be justified. 


JAMES D. FRANCIS 
President, 
The Powellton Coal Company 


I have read Mr. Robertson’s 
article and it is splend:d. 


ADRIAN D. JOYCE 


Chairman of the Board, 
The Glidden Company 
I am in complete agreement 


with Mr. Robertson regarding the 
United Na- 


tions and I 
believe, as he 
says, “That 
as an inde- 


pendent 
power, guided 
by her own 
ideals, the 
United States 
has been far 
more useful 
than when in 
any old world 
harness.” I 
havebeen 
much im- 
pressed with 
the fact that 
ever since the organization of the 
United Nations, the United States 
has borne the brunt of the cost 
and thus far certainly nothing has 
been accomplished. 


RICHARD A. FROEHLINGER 
President, The Arundel Corp. 


I have just had an opportunity 
to read Mr. Robertson’s article on 
the United Nations,and am cer- 
tainly inclined to agree with his 
thinking. Very little good has 
come out so far and it is very 
likely that instead of improving 
it will deteriorate. 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
U. S. Senator from Wisconsin 


I was interested to glance 
through the article “United Na- 
tions—Why It Is Doomed To Fail,” 
but I must respectfully differ with 
it completely. 

I see no er es "4 
reason why 
the UN should 
not succeed, 
provided we 
and the other 
great powers 
give to it the 
devotion to 
which it is so 
eminently en- 
titled. The hy- 
drogen bomb 
and the 
atomic bomb 
presently 
stare us. in 
the face; and 
unless we are to permit the world 
to be blown to pieces, we have 
simply got to find a_ solution 
through international law. 

No one recognizes more than I 
do the shortcomings of the UN, 
the obstacles to its success, the 
differences of attitude among its 
members; but we simply do not 
have any alternative if this world 
is to survive. We must breathe 
the spirit of life into it, or else 
we may witness the outbreak of 
a catastrophic conflict among the 
nations. 





Adrian D. Joyce 








Alexander Wiley 


REV. DR. CLAYTON GRISWOLD 


Director of Television and Radio 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
United States, Summit, N. J. 


I disagree heartily with Mr. 
Robertson’s article on the United 
Nations. He bases it more on ad- 
jectives than On facts and many of 
the facts he uses in reverse as an 
argument against, rather than for, 
the United Nations. Palestine and 
Korea are examples of its value 
even more thanvits failure. 

As a matter of fact, what we 
need in the United Nations and in 
the world is not less international- 
ism but more.~“When one applies 
his negative argument to families 
or counties or states rather than 
nations one sees how shallow it is. 


HARRY A BULLIS 


Chairman of the Board, 
General Mills, Inc. 


Mr. Robertson has remarkable 
knowledge of history, and there 
can be no question about his pa- 
triotism, but I cannot agree with 
him that the 
United 
Nations 
is a failure 
and that the 
United States 
should w ith- 
draw from it 
forthwith. 

To be sure, 
the United 
Nations has 
many faults, 
but I think we 
should work to 
correct those 
faults and to 
strengthen the 
United 
Nations organization rather than 
scuttling it. Withdrawing would, 
I believe, be a repetition of the 
tragic mistake made after the 
First World War, when the United 
States refused to join the League 
of Nations and thereby helped to 
build up the divisive forces that 
led to the Second World War. 








Harry A. Bullis 


J. D. A. MORROW 
President, Joy Manufacturing Co. 


I have read Mr. Robertson’s ad- 
dress on the United Nations with 
a good deal of interest. 

The experience of the Ameri- 
can Govern- 
ment with any 
concert of Eu- 
ropean pow- 
ers reminds 
me of the old 
bachelor who 
finally got 
married. 
When one of 
his friends, 
who was away 
when the dis- 
aster occurred, 
asked him 
how it felt to 





be an old 

married man. J. D. A. Morrow 
he replied, 

“Boy! I never knew what real 
happiness was until now 


when it’s too late!” 


REAGAN HOUSTON 


President, Alamo National Bank 
of San Antonio, Texas 


I read Mr. William A. Robert- 


son’s article, which appeared in 
the June 19 “Chronicle.” I was 
not in favor of joining in any 


United Nations at the time it was 
formed; but, having joined, I think 
it wou!d be a bad thing to pull out 
at this time. Accordingly, I am 
not in agreement. 


GEORGE GUND 
President, 
The Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
I think most readers will agree 
that today’s United Nations has 





George Gund 


many weaknesses which make its 
current status ineffective, if not 
actually dangerous. 

It seems clear, as Senator Taft 
has said, that the United Nations 
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charter needs changing, if it is to 
be really effective. 


oO. R. McGUIRE, Esq. 
Washington, D. C. 


I am in hearty accord with the 
conclusion reached by Mr. Rob- 
ertson that the United Nations 
organization is doomed to failure: 
in fact, in my 
opinion it has 
already failed 
miserably, and 
since it con- 
tains within 
itself the 
seeds of its 
own destruc- 
tion I do not 
think that it 
can be reor- 
ganized to the 





extent it can 
succeed, 
My own 


views of this 
organization 
are set forth quite briefly in the 
inclosed copy of my address to 
the National Society of New Eng- 
land Women. 

May I add that I think you are 
performing a splendid public serv- 
ice in making public in your pub- 
lication the views of such men as 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Robertson. 


O. R. McGuire 


ALAN K. DOLLIVER 
President, Family Finance Corp. 


I have read the article with in- 
terest and do indeed agree with 
the thoughts expressed by Mr. 
Robertson. 


Houston Lig. & Power 
Debentures All Sold 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. re- 
ceived informal bids yesterday 
(July 9) for the purchase of 

,300-Houston Lighting & 
ower Co. 3%% convertible de- 
bentures due June 30, 1967. These 
debentures represent the unsub- 
scribed balance of an offering to 
Houston Lighting & Power stock- 
holders of $14,258,650 convertible 
debentures during the period June 
18 to July 7, 1952 underwritten 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
Underwood, Neuhaus & Co. 

The $297,300 debentures were 
sold to one purchaser who sub- 
mitted the high bid of 116%. 


Robert E. O’Keeffe Now 
With Sincere & Co. 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill. — Robert E. 
O’Keeffe has become associated 
with Sincere and Company, 231 
South La Salle Street, members 
of the New York and Midwest 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. O’Keeffe 
has recently been with Spencer 
Trask & Co. Prior thereto he was 
Chicago manager for Wm. R. 
Staats Co. and was for many years 
with Cruttenden & Co. 


With Spencer Trask Co. 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, lll.— Waldemar N. 
Johnson and Nicholas Natinchek 
have become _ associated with 
Spencer Trask & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Johnson was 
formerly with Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Ine., and prior thereto was 
with the First National Bank of 
Janesville, Wis. In the past he 
was with First Boston Corp. for a 
number of years. Mr. Natinchek 
was with David A. Noyes & Co. 


Ellis Joins Staff of 

Shillinglaw, Bolger 
(Special to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, I1l.—Robert E. Ellis 
has become associated with Shil- 
linglaw, Bolger & Co., 120 South 
La Salle Street. He has recently 
with Smith Bros. & Co. Prior 
thereto he was cashier for Whee- 
lock & Cummins, Inc., in Chicago, 
and for E. W. Thomas & Company. 
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Currently the investment mar- 
ket, in all its segments, appears 
unable to get off the “dead-center” 
on which it has;been resting for 
several weeks. For the moment it 
seems to be largely a case of mid- 
summer doldrums, the customary 
seasonal let-down which normally 
grips the market at this time of 
year. 

Potential sellers, that is invest- 
ment banking groups with new 
material for sale, naturally are 
ready and willing to do business. 
But the other half, which is re- 
quired to consummate a trade, 
that is the buyer, still appears to 
be choosy and certainly in no 
haste to take on new commit- 
ments. ‘ 

This condition is not limited by 
any means to the corporate field, 
but rather is equally, if not more 
apparent in the municipal end of 
the market. True the decision of 
the Public Housing Authority to 
defer its offering of another large 
block of assorted housing bonds 
for two months or so served to 
give the tax-exempt market a bit 
of a lift this week. 

But a run-down of the “blue 
list” makes it clear that dealers 
in municipals have plenty of mer- 
chandise on hand, the only dif- 
ference being that the market has 
not yet shown any real disposition 
to come up to their ideas of price 
and yield. 


Perhaps as the spokesman for 
PHA said, in revealing that 
agency’s decision to defer its new 
venture, “better market condi- 
tions may develop in the late 
summer or early fall.” 


Demand Is Sluggish 

That the situation in the cor- 
porate market has not undergone 
any marked change within the 
week was evident from reports 
surrounding the offering of 
Georgia Power Co.’s $20,000,000 of 
new 30-year first mortgage bonds. 


The successful banking group 
bid 100.4199 for a 3%.% coupon 
and proceeded to reoffer’ the 
bonds publicly at a price of 101.039 
for an indicated yield to the buyer 
of 3.32%. 

But initial inquiry was reported 
as slow with only small buyers 
appearing and but a limited part 
of the total moving on the first 
day. 

Four Big Deals Ahead 

The temper of the new issue 
market is heading for a real test 
in the week ahead. It will be 
called upon to absorb two large 
new offerings of debt securities, 
one an industrial and the other a 
utility, plus two substantial equity 
offerings. 

By far the largest is Dow Chem- 
ical Co.’s 3$100,000,000 of 30-year 
subordinated debentures, sched- 
uled for next Tuesday. Judging 
from reports on_ preliminary in- 
quiry, this should be a spectacular 
success if the price is in line with 
investors’ ideas, 


On the same day Common- 
wealth Edison Co. of Chicago will 
open bids for $40,000,000 of 30- 
year first mortgage bonds. Carry- 
ing a triple A rating, this issue is 


naturally well regarded in invest- 
ment quarters. 


The two equity offerings are 
Atlantic Refining Co.’s_ 1,000,000 
shares of new common being of- 
fered directly to the public and 
due on Wednesday, and Texas Gas 
Transmission Co.’s 350,000 shares 
of common, 
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Corporate Inventories 

Although the aggregate of un- 
sold corporates still around is not 
of distressing proportions, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that under- 
writers would feel better about 
things if the situation cleaned it- 
self up. 

There are still bonds to be had 
out of the Public Service Electric 
& Gas Corp.’s recent undertaking 
and the same is true in the case of 
a few other offerings of the last 
few weeks. 


The “Pegs,’ as the aforemen- 
tioned issue is dubbed in the 
Street, were offered on a 3.22% 
yield basis. Along with this one, 
Kentucky Utilities Co.’s offering 
and that of Gulf Power Co., both 
projected to yield 3.35%, remain 
on the slow side. 


Salim Lewis Director 


The election of Salim L. Lewis, 
a partner in the brokerage firm 


of Bear, 
Stearns & Co., 
as a Director 
of National 
Airlines, Inc., 
has been an- 
nounced by G. 


7 Baker, 
President ot 
the airline 
‘ir. Lewis has 
been associ- 





ated with 
Bear, Stearns 
since 1933, 
when he 


joined the 
firm to estab- 
lish its Bond Trading Department. 
He became a partner in the firm 
in May, 1938. 


Joins Mitchum, Tully Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Ellis 
O. Thorwaldson has become asso- 
ciated with Mitchum, Tully & Co.., 
405 Montgomery Street, members 
of the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 


Salim Lewis 


change. He was formerly with 
Hooker & Fay, and Davies & 
Mejia. 


Rejoins Channer Secs. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Illl.—Calvin L. Mc- 
Intyre has rejoined the staff of 
Channer Securities Company, 39 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Mc- 
Intyre has recently been in the 
armed services. 


First Securities Adds 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. Leonard J. 
Leininger is now connected with 
First Securities Company of Chi- 


cago, 134 South La Salle Street, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 


With Gross Rogers Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Eugene 
F. Cassady is with Gross, Rogers, 
Barbour, Smith & Co., 559 South 
Figueroa Street, members of the 

Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 


With Louis A. Love 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MENLO PARK, Calif.—Charles 
M. Schwieso is with Louis A. Love 
700 Hermosa Way. He was for- 
merly with Mutual Fund Associ- 
ates. 


With Paine, Webber Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—James J. Au- 
gustine has become affiliated with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
209 South La Salle Street. 


Jos. Blumenthal Opens 


BOSTON, Mass.—Joseph Blu- 
menthal is engaging in the invest- 
ment business from offices at 585 
Boyleston Street. under the firm 
name of Joseph Blumenthal Com- 
pany. He was formerly a partner 
in Blumenthal & Alperin. 
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Postwar Inflationary Trends 


purpose of halting the rapid fall 
in commodities. The bond market 
immediately rose to the highest 
levels in a year and the commod- 
ity charts have shown a slight 
upward trend and a tendency to 
level off the sharp six months’ 
decline. 


The stock market has moved 
upward slightly—but not convinc- 
ingly as yet. The new issue mar- 
ket in stocks and bonds has been 
clogged recently with new issues. 
This has led many people to fore- 
see a great liquidating period. 
Such liquidation in stocks and 
commodities has not occurred pre- 
viously when credit was being 
amplified, and when stocks yielded 
6% on the Dow Jones Averages, 
and when general bearishness has 
been as prevalent as in recent 
months. 


The immediate short-term trend 
therefore is probably inflationary, 
backed by an expansion of credit 
engineered by the Reserve Board. 


IV 
Summary 


(1) The long secular trend may 
be appraised as definitely infla- 
tionary: Over a 10-20 year period 
the buying power of the dollar 
will decline. Goods, commodities, 
wages and stocks should be higher 
in price over the years. 

(2) The great war cycle: His- 
torically as regards the sequence 
of events and the time element, 
we are in the latter phase of the 
cycle—seven years after the war. 
Goods and commodities are being 
produced faster than money. The 
cost of living and taxes should 
decline. The stock market could 
rise for several years on confi- 
dence—as in 1926-29—but we are 
in a deteriorating economy, fol- 
lowing the peak of war stimula- 
tion. 


The war cycle at this time is 
probably gradually deflationary 
over the next three to five years. 


(3) The short-term trend: Fol- 
lowing the Reserve Board’s efforts 
at contraction of credit in 1951, 
and the results in bond prices, 
stock prices and commodities, the 
trend is now reversed by the ac- 
tions of this same powerful en- 
tity. The Board has since late 
March, 1952 been engaged in 
amplifying credit through such 
inflationary moves as allowing 
the government bond market to 
rise, removing the restrictions on 
municipal financing, doing away 
with the Voluntary Credit Re- 
striction Program, and the removal 
of Regulation W, which permits 
easier credit for instalment buy- 
ing. 

The immediate short-term trend 
appears to be inflationary and 
heavy liquidation and depression 
are not in the offing. 


Experience with war _ cycles, 
however, indicates that when they 
exist, they are the most powerful 
tides in the economic world. 


From the standpoint of infla- 
tion, the cheapening of currency 
values, we are therefore in a period 
warranting cautious optimism, but 
not one of great expansion. We 
are dealing with a gradually de- 
clining economy, which is being 
intelligently coddled along by the 
Reserve Board through alternate 
doses of deflation and reflation. 


The long-term secular trend 
should resume its influence some 
years after the war cycle is com- 
pleted. 


Naturally, if the assumption of 
no great war in the foreseeable 
future is incorrect—and a general 
war begins—then the war infla- 
tion cycle will be off to a fresh 
start. 


However, if the new major war 
then, notwithstanding 


develops, 


the tremendous inflationary im- 
plications, there should, on prece- 
dent, be a period of great liquida- 
tion, especially in securities, until 
the decisive battles are fought. 
Once this stage has been reached 
the war cycle inflation takes ef- 
fect in full force—except for gov- 
ernment controls. 


With Clifford J. Murphy 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRronicie) 
PORTLAND, Maine —A. Clair 
Currey has become associated with 
Clifford J. Murphy & Co., 443 
Congress Street. He was formerly 

with J. Arthur Warner & Co. 


Joins H. L. Robbins Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass.— Louise 
Koski has become affiliated with 


H L. Robbins & Co., Inc., 40 Pearl 
Street. 


Waddell & Reed Add 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Robert L. 
Tuttle is now affiliated with Wad- 


dell & Reed, Inc., 1012 Baltimore 
Avenue. 


Joins Fusz-Schmelzle 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Eugene B 
Ferguson has become affiliatec 
with Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Boat- 
men’s Bank Building, members 0: 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. 


With Albert Theis Co. 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Chester H 
Klunick is now with Albert Theis 
& Sons, Inc., 314 North Fourth 
Street, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 


D. S. White Co. Adds 


(Special to THe FinaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—William E. 
Hallerman has joined the staff of 
D. S. White & Company, Union 
Central Building. 


Stephenson, Leydecker 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MEDFORD, Ore.—Greely ! 
Mason has become associated wit 
Stephenson, Leydecker & Co. ° 
Oakland, Calif. 


Paul V. Eldor Opens 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Paul V. Eld 
has opened offices at 12 West V: 
Buren Street to engage in tl 
securities business. 


Opens Offices 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Alice D. Mac! 
is conducting a securities busines. 
from offices at 310 East Buffal< 
Street. 
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Heavy Construction 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ per share and an 
extra dividend of 25¢ per share 
on the Common stock, both pay- 
able on August 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record on July 21, 
1952. 
M. M. UPSON, Chairman of Board 
W. V. McMENIMEN, President 
July 2, 1952 














Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C. — An at- 
tempted mass raid by the Ajir 
Forces upon a brand new fiscal 
target way out in the wild blue 
yonder was stopped cold just the 
other day, by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Like just about every other lit- 
tle and big bureaucracy around 
this tax-supported town, the blue 
yonder boys were heavily dis- 
turbed, come the approach of June 
30, by the fact that some unknown 
billions of “their money” had not 
been spent and probably would 
mot be spent before the fiscal 
year-end. By “their money” they 
meant appropriations made by 
Congress for the Air Forces. 
«,8e the boys in postman blue 
ecenjured themselves up a little 
eacheme. They started sounding out 
geme of their best supply con- 
tractors on a deal of how about 
ws paying you in advance on the 
ecentracts you are performing for 
us. hen, Mr. Contractor, if you 
have any bank loans against you, 
you can also pay these up. And 
we, the Air Forces, can show a 
wesult ef performance registered 
im the form of payments before 
the fiscal year-end, and we won't 
have te take a chance on some of 
this money reverting maybe to 
the Treasury. 

‘Trouble about this was that it 
didn’t sit very well with some of 
the contractors, who started 
querying the Defense Department, 
“how come?” They could see no 
reason for paying off lines of 
credit they hadn’t taken down and 
accepting advance payments on 
contracts, which carry an interest 
charge of 4%. 


As soon as the word got to the 
Defense Department, the orders 
were drafted pronto, grounding 
the Air Forces on this particular 
aperation. Reliable reports indi- 
cate that neither the Army nor 
the Navy attempted to put across 
this hittle stunt. 


a * a 


‘There seems to be little doubt 
but that most of the conferees on 
the Defense Production Act ex- 
tension thought they were taking 
Regulation X off immediately, 
AND, that it would only go back 
oa (1) if beyond a certainty con- 
struction of homes was threaten- 
img to exceed 1,200,000 units per 
year, and (2) if whoever is Presi- 
dent when this prospect looms, 
figures he wants to clamp the 
regulation back on. 

Wevertheless there is no doubt 
that the language of the conferees 
leaves Regulation X, such as it is, 
on for three or four months. The 
probability is that the termination 
date will be Nov. 1, but this is not 
finally settled. It could be Oct. 1. 

‘The practical proposition is that 
@mee Rez. X comes off, it will 
prebably never go back on under 
this Icgislation. This is a most au- 
thoritative, if privately expressed 
view. 

Housing construction at an an- 
mual rate just short of 1,200,000 
units per year is viewed by offi- 
cials as of a boom character. A 
rate of starts in three consecutive 
months indicating an annual rate 
of 1,200,000 won’t be reached nor- 
mally until the summer building 
season hits its peak. It is that rate 
which would permit a President 
te reinstate Reg. X. However, by 
that time the power to reinstate 
Reg. X would have expired. 
Hence, any restoration of controls 
of housing mortgage credit must 
await new legislation. 

oo om eo 


Note: Congress in the few days 
before it begged off for the GOP 


And You 


convention completed two long- 
sought pieces of legislation. 

Under one, the shareholders of 
an absorbing national bank in the 
case of a merger of two or more 
banks, could be denied the priv- 
ilege of the old law of a take-out 
in cash of the book value of their 
stock in the case of a merger. The 
Comptroller of the Currency 
would still allow dissatisfied 
shareholders in the smaller and 
absorbed bank to get their take- 
out in cash. 

Purpose of this amendment is 
to prevent shareholders of ab- 
sorbing banks from defeating or 
threatening to defeat a merger by 
insisting upon the cash payment 
at book value of their shares. 

% % z 

Second of these bills passed 
near the closing of the session was 
one which abolished the arbitrary 
population categories for deter- 
mining the required capital for a 
bank to become a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, or to es- 
tablish a branch of its bank if a 
member. 

a a ae 

The story behind the Treasury’s 
year-end report is that both mili- 
tary and foreign spending fell 
sharply below the forecast of only 
six months previously to bring 
about a deficit of $4,017 million, 
less than one-half the forecast of 
$8,201 million predicted in Jan- 
uary for the fiscal year just 
closed. 

Whereas receipts for the fiscal 
year were less than the January 
estimate by only $551 million, ex- 
penditures were lower by $4,736 
million. 

The drop in military and for- 
eign aid spending was even sharp- 
er and, but for the fact that the 
“Fair Deal” is hitting on all 16 
cylinders on domestic spending, 
the fiscal picture would have been 
even brighter. 


In January the President es- 
timated military spending at $39,- 
753 million; the actual figure was 
$34,748 million. 


In January the President fore- 
cast foreign arms and economic 
aid spending for the fiscal year 
1952 at $7,196 million; the year- 
end figures show this totaled $4,- 
419 million. 


As a consequence of this per- 
formance, it is indicated that un- 
less military spending actually 
does pick up sharply this Sammer 
and Fall, an expectation not 
shared by many of the informed, 
it will be up to Mr. Truman’s suc- 
cessor, if any, to werry about fi- 
nancing the fiscal year 1953 defi- 
cit from here on. 


So far the Treasury has picked 
up $1.6 billion of new money by 
increasing the weekly bill issues 
by $200 million. The unsuccessful 
2%4s non-market bond raised $318 
million, but the fully market- 
able 2%s enriched the Treasury’s 
cash by $4,149 million, or a total 
for all three of $6,067 million. 


Some time this Fall (but not in 
August as previously anticipated) 
there will come two series of tax 
anticipation bills, one with a 
March 15 maturity and another 
with a June 15 pay-off. Some ad- 
ditional money also might be 
picked up on weekly bills if con- 
ditions look propitious. 


Hence the projected 3% mar- 
ket, bank - ineligible long - term 
bond is postponed in all likeli- 
hood at least until next winter. 
The disposition of defense spend- 
ing to lag indicates that the rais- 
ing of new money, other than 


aforementioned, can be postponed #5 


until January, after whatever Ad- 
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“I’ve told you before, Pipsqueak—no raise ’till the 
clients outnumber the partners!’’ 


ministration is elected next No- 
vember is inaugurated. 
* x: & 

Whether the United States has 
a better government or a worse 
one, is richer or poorer in its own 
wealth, the Technical Cooperation 
program appears destined to go 
on. That is because, so far as can 
be checked, all known Presiden- 
tial candidates favor this scheme. 

Technical cooperation is all that 
substantively has been enacted to 
implement the President’s vague 
“Point IV” objective enunciated 
in his inaugural address of 1949. 
Congress has refused to set up di- 
rectly guarantees of loans made 
for raising the standards of living 
of people in backward areas as 
such. 


Some U. S. money through the 
Export-Import Bank and some 
additional through the World 
Bank does go for this purpose, in- 
directly, however. Congress also 
has now made it possible, under 
various acts, to guarantee U. S. in- 
vestors against losses due to in- 
convertibility of currency or ex- 
propriation of their investments 
by foreign governments. Although 
until recently Congress allowed 
those guarantees to be made on 
new investments in 35 countries, 
American business hasn’t been at- 
tracted by the prospect. It has 
made only 40 guaranteed loans, 
38 of them for convertibility. And 
the procedure has now been made 
available for new investments in 
57 countries. 

Technical Cooperation is what 
Congress enacted, in the “Act for 
International Development,” a 
part of the Foreign Aid legislation 
of 1950. 

It is a business which in the new 
fiscal year will amount to about 


$275 million, of which a small part 
goes to pay for United Nations- 
sponsored projects for technical 
cooperation, and most goes for 
projects undertaken by the U. S. 


Technical cooperation consists 
mainly of hiring U. S. experts to 
show the Indians or the Hotten- 
tots how to improve sanitation 
and public health, how to set up 
systems of government bookkeep- 
ing with or without deficits, how 
to set up systems of public edu- 
cation, or for various miscellan- 
eous projects. 


Of “Point IV’ money spent so 
far, the Technical Cooperation 
Administration of the Department 
of State reports, approximately 70 
cents out of every dollar has gone 
to improve food production and 
distribution. These experts from 
the U.S. have helped engineer ir- 
rigation systems, encourage the 
introduction and use of better 
seeds, and so on. 


Another 15 cents out of every 
dollar, according to the State De- 
partment, goes for public health 
programs. These are all said to 
be of a preventive character, such 
as draining malarial areas, teach- 
ing local officials the necessity of 
boiling water, and showing how 
to inoculate persons against disease 
or how to spray to prevent its 
spread. 

Of the TCA foreign expenditure 
dollar, another 10 cents goes to 
help set up local systems of edu- 
cation, and teacher training pro- 
grams. 


A final 5 cents of each TCA 
dollar spent abroad goes to a 
variety of miscellaneous projects. 
An example was the survey of a 
railroad right-of-way in Ethiopia. 
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The World Bank will lend the 
money for the railroad. 

It is asserted that none of the 
money goes for physical invest- 
ment in buildings, machinery, or 
instruments of production. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 


Waddell & Reed Add 


(Special to Taz Pinanciat CHRonicte) 
DENVER, Colo.— Theodore R, 
Keniston is with Waddell & Reed, 
Inc., U. S. National Bank Bldg. 











Business 
Man’s 


+ Bookshelf 


Economic Stabilization: Objec- 
tives, Rules and Mechanisms — 
Walter P. Egle — Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. — 
cloth—$4.00. 


Gaining the Free Market—F. A. 
Harper, Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc.,  Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. — paper — single 
copies on request—special rates on 
quantities. 




















Multi-Plant Collective Bargain- 
ing—List of selected references— 
Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J.—paper—20c. 


Operating Results of Depart- 
ment and Specialty Stores in 1951 
—Malcolm P. McNair — Harvard 
Business School, Soldiers Field, 
Boston 63, Mass.—paper $5.00. 


Price of Gold, The—Miroslav A. 
Kriz — International Finance Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J.—pa- 
per—no charge. 


Regulations Issued by Switzer- 
land Regarding Its Payments With 
Various Countries — Fourth Sup- 
plement—paper—50 Swiss francs; 
price of the complete regulations 
in two volumes—70 Swiss francs. 


Share Ownership in the United 
States—Lewis H. Kimmel — The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
6, D. C.—paper—$1.50. 





OFFERINGS WANTED 


Massachusetts Cities Realty 
Oliver Building Trust 
Pelham Hall 
Regent Company 
Roosevelt Company 
St. Paul Real Estate 
250 Beacon Street 
Warwick Company 


LERNER & CO. 
Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone Telety 
HUbbard 2-1990 BS 6 














Trading Markets in 
Kingwood Oil 
South Shore Oil & Dev. 
Beneficial Corporation 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 


Trading Department 





70 WALL STREET, N. Y. & 
Tel. WHitehall 4-4540 














